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THIRD 
REPORT. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to consider of the 
Means of maintaining and improving the Foreign Trade of the 
Country, and to report their opinion and observations thereupon 
from time to time to The House, and to whom the Report 
communicated by the Lords, relative to the Trade with the East 
Indies and China, was referred ; — ^Have, pursuant to the Order 
of the House, further considered the Matters to them referred ; and 
have agreed to the following REPORT : 



YOUR Committee purpose to call the attention of the House, in the 
present Report, to the peculiar regulations which govern the Com- 
mercial intercourse of this Country with the British possessions in the East 
Indies; the Commerce of those possessions with other parts of the world; 
and also generally the trade of the other countries included within the 
limits of the Charter of the East India Company, so far as the United 
Kingdom is interested. 

The trade of British subjects, with all the countries situated between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Straights of Magellan, was almost ex* 
clusively confined, for more than a cqntury preceding the year 1814, to 
the East India Company, Your Committee do not think it necessary to 
trace the progress of this trade, or the partial modifications which were 
applied to the Company's monopoly, at former periods; or to describe the 
ineffectual attempts which were made to extend to the King's subjects 
generally, by any thing short of a permission to trade with India in their 
own ships, a participation in the India trade. Much valuable information 
upon these subjects will be found in the Reports from Committees in former 
Parliaments *; and in the documents and examinations which immediately 
preceded the establishment of the present system. 

The East India trade is now regulated by the Act of 1813, styled The 53^^60.3, 
Charter Act; and by some later Acts to which Your Committee will ^* ^^5. 
presently refer. 

The nature and effect of the existing arrangement Your Committee will 
now proceed to explain; and they think it right to be the more particular 
in their statement of tlie laws, and of the practice which has been adopted 
under them, because they have reason for believing that much miscon* 
ception has prevailed upon these points; whereby, in some instances, 
British merchants have been deterred from enterprizes which it was within 
their Jawful competence to undertake. 

^ The 



♦ See particularly, Fourth Report from Select Conimitlee on East India Aflfdirs, ordered to be 
printed lo April 1812, pp. 4^*z— 6, and the Supplement to that Report. 
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The Act of J 8 13, at the same time that it continued to the East India, 
Company, for a period of twenty years, the administration (under the 
superintendence and control of the Crown, through the Board of Com- 
missioners) of the British territories in India, renewed also for the same 
period, but with very important modifications and exceptions, the exclu- 
sive privileges, with regard to the trade eastward of the Cape, which had 
been conferred upon the Companj^ by various former Acts ; especially by 
that of the 33d of Geo. 3, c, 5'2, called The Charter Act of 1793. 

That this re-enactment of the Company's monopoly, followed by the 
•extension of certain limited rights to His Majesty's subjects generally, 
was the form in which the partial opening of the East India trade was 
effected by Parhament, is a point to which it is very necessary to attend. 
It is not for Your Committee to determine whether it might not have been 
more convenient to re-cast the whole law^ and to establish by fresh enact- 
ments, the privileges of the Company and of private traders respectively ; 
this was not the mode which the legislature thought fit to adopt. And the 
form wliich was actually adopted, has subjected the Indian trade, and the 
trade with all places within the limits of the charter, to a rule essentially 
opposite to that by which all other trade is regulated : So that, whereas in 
all other cases, the general rule to which merchants may appeal, is per- 
fuission^ and the prohibition is the exception; in the present case, the 
general rule is (as to all but the Company) a strict and rigorous interdic- 
tion of all commerce and intercourse with the countries eastward of the 
Cape ; and ihat alone is permitted, for which there is a special warrant in an 
Act of Parliament. In some particulars, the exception is so extensive, as to 
amount to an abrogation of the rule ; but a recollection of the peculiarity 
which has been noticed, is nevertheless in those cases important, with a view 
to a riglit understanding of the law, and the security of commercial 
'Cnterprizes. 

The privileges then, which the Act of 1813 extends to Private Traders, 
may be thus stated. 
53 Gco^3, jj^ |-|jg £j,g^. pl^ce, any person may export, in ships navigated according 

'^ ' ^* ' to law, from any port or ports within the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, to all ports and places within the limits of the East India 
Company's charter, (save and except the dominions of the Emperor of 
China,) any goods, wares and merchandize^ which may be legally ex- 
ported; and he may also import, in ships navigated according to law, from 
any port or ports within those limits, except as aforesaid, into the United 
Kingdom, any goods, wares and merchandize, the product or manufacture 
of any of the countries within those limits, which may be legally imported. 

The limits of the East India Company^ s charter^ to which this general 
permission refers, comprise all the seas and countries eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and westward of the Straights of Magellan ; and it is 
to be observed, that whenever this description occurs in an Act of Par- 
liament or elsewhere, without a qualification, it has this general extensive 
application ; but the Act, in effect, establishes three subdivisions of these 
limits, (exclusive of China, which is altogether excepted) to each of which 
a different regulation is appHed. 

First, what ar^ called ^^ The Company' h peculiar limits,^' being, — a!i 
places situate on the continent of Asia, from the river Indus to the town of 
Malacca inclusive, and any island under the government of the Company 
lying to the north of the Equator, (that is. Prince of Wales Island,) and 
the Company's factory at Bencoolen. 

Secondly, all places, other than those included within the first division, 
which are situate more to the northward than eleven degrees of south 

latitude, 
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latitude, and between the 64th and 150th degrees of east longitude from 
London. These are sometimes styled " The Boarch ImitsJ' 

Thirdly, all other places within the limits of the charter. 

The permission given by the Act, is, as to all countries included in the 
third division, subject to no qualifications excepting as to the size of the 
vessels, which must not be under 350 tons burthen. The trade therefore 
between the United Kingdom and New South Wales, the Isles of France Sect. 13. 
and Bourbon, the Persian and Arabian gulphs, and the east coast of 
Africa, is, in effect, taken out of the monopoly ; and may be carried on 
without licence, or hindrance from the Company: But Your Committee 
must here observe, in illustration of what they have said concerning the 
renewed rights of the Company, that a breach of the only restriction which 
still remains upon this branch of trade, namely, that which requires a ship 
of 350 tons at least, not only makes the voyage illegal, but subjects the 
Private Trader to all the penalties of unlawful trading, and to the powers 
given to the Company by the Act of 1793. 

The only exception to this restriction upon the tonnage, is to be found 
in the Act. which permits vessels under a certain tonnage, to trade between 59 Geo. 3. 
the United Kingdom and New South Wales, *^* ^^^' 

The trade with places situated within the geographical limits described 
in the second division, which limits include the Islands of Ceylon and 
Java, and the Islands in the East Indian Archipelago, (with the exception 
of a \^\y few) is, in practice, nearly as free as that which is without those 
limits. The Act indeed n^quires, that for cai'rying on this trade, there 
shall be a licence from the Commissioners for the aiTairs of India, whicli it 5cc Lords 
is at their discretion to grant or withhold ; but that Board has, from the ^^*^^*i'"^ 
commencement, promulgated its intention to grant licences in all cases, ^ '*^* ^^* ^^^ 
without any exception, in which they shall be desired ; and these licences Appendix 
are subject to no fee. ^^O 

The trade with the possessions of the East India Company, constituting 
the first division, is differently regulated. The licence to proceed to 
a por* within these peculiar limits, is granted by the Court of Directors, 
and so far as concerns a voyage to one of the principal settlements of the 
Company (namely, Fort William, Fort St, George, Bombay, and Prince 
of Wales Island) is domandable of right, though not granted without a fee. Appendix 
With respect to any other place within the first division, the Court of ^'^'^ 
Directors may refuse to grant a licence, authorizing such a voyage directly 
from any port in the United Kingdom; but they are required to state the 
reasons for their refusal, to the Commissioners for the affairs of India, who 
may direct the Court of Directors to issue such licence ; recording the 
special reasons inducing them to give such directions. 

The Act of 1813, in so far as it communicated to the King's subjects 
generally, a part of those rights of commerce and intercourse, which had 
been the exclusive privilege of the East India Company, constitutes 
a compact between the State and that Company : its provisions originated 
in a ncgociation between the King's Government and the Company ; the 
result of wjiich negociation was the avowed basis of the Act^\ Those 
provisions therefore of the Act, \vhich wej*e matter of agreement and 
compromise with the Company, are not to be repealed or altered without 
the Company's concurrence. The Act itself makes no distinction between 
these conventionary enactments, and those which arc merely matters of 

regulation, 

^ Sec the Papers ordered to be printed, on latli & i8tli March iZ\%. 
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regulation, which uiight have been at any time prescribed by Parliament; 
but it appears, reasonable to consider as matters of compact, all those 
provisions which may fairly be deemed to have been taken into consider- 
ation by the Company, when they accepted the terms, to some of which 
they gave an avowedly reluctant consent, The 20th section of the Act, 
however, contained a distinct reservation, to the effect of leaving Parlia- 
ment at liberty to make further regulations, for enabling His Majesty's 
subjects to carry on trade, directly or circuitously, with the place . within 
the limits of the charter; and the only exception or proviso annexed to 
this reservation, is contained in the words " without prejudice to any of the 
** restrictions or provisions herein contained, as to the resort to, and 
" residence of any persons in the East Indies or parts aforesaid/'' 

The pov^er so reserved in the 20th section, was first exercised in the 
Act 54 Geo, 3d, c, 34, commonly called The Circuitous Trade Act; 
which contained two principal provisions : 

1st. That by which the Company and Private Traders are permitted to 
touch and trade on their outward or homeward voyage, at foreign ports 
in America, as well as at the Cape of Good Hope, the Island of St. Helena ; 
and on the outward voyage, at the Canaries, Cape de Verde Islands, and 
the Island of Madeim. 

2dly. A permission to the Private Traders, to carry on trade, directly 
and circuitously, between all ports and places whatsoever, lying rdthin 
the limits of the charter, that is, from the Cape of Good Hope {induskehjy 
by a special clause) and the Straights of Magellan. 

By this Act, ships proceeding to or from India, were still debarred from 

all traffic with port3 in Europe^ other than those of the United Kingdom ; 

57 Ceo. 3, but in 1817, an Act passed, styled The Malta Trade Aci^ whereby vessels 

c- 3^' trading between the United Kingdom and India, whether belonging to the 

Appendix Company or to individuals, were permitted to touch at Malta and 

^^) Gibrallar ; and vessels were also allowed to trade between those places, and 

the limits of the charter, without coming to a British port. 

During the present Session, in consequence of the Second Report from 
1 &^Geo.4, Your Conmiittee, an Act has passed, comprising all the remaining objects 
of the reservation (except as to British colonies) by permitting British 
ships to carry on trade, between all ports within the limits of the charter, 
and all ports, whether in Europe or elsewhere, belonging to countries in 
amity with His Majesty. The traflic so permitted, may either be carried 
on in ships, voyaging under the Act of 1813, from or to a port in the 
United Kingdom ; or it may be carried on in ships, which neither com- 
mence nor terminate their voyage at a British port; to the latter case, the 
restrictions of the Act of 1813, especially that which is contained in the 
13th clause, are in no way applicable. 

That the permission of a direct trade between India and Foreign Ports 
was contemplated by His Majesty^s Government at a very early period, 
^>'ill appear from a communication made in July 1814 by tlie Earl of 
Appendix Buckinghamshire, then President of the India Board, to Mr. Canning and 
^^'^ others, who as representatives of commercial towns, had made a repre- 
sentation to him on that subject. 

His Majesty's Settlement at the Cape of Good Hope and the Isle of 
France being peculiarly situated, as to the laws affecting their commerce, 
Your Conunittee think it right to make a separate statement respecting them. 
The East India Company's Charter is exclusive of theCape in its geogrciphical 
acceptation ; but inasmuch as the Settlement, which has come into the 
possession of His Majesty long subsequently to the grant of the charter, 

extends 



c. d; 
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extends as well to the eastward as to the westwarf of the Cape itsdf ; 
the Settleiilent would, in strictness, have been partly within and partly 
without, the chartered limits. The Circuitous Trade Act has provided 54 Geo. 3, s. 3. 
that His Majesty's Settlement at the Cape of Good Hope shall be deemed 57Gco.3,c.36,s.2. 
to be within the limits of the charter, as to all trade by that Act allowed JLceasX^s/sii 
to be carried on between places within those limits; and this provision i^ 
not to affect any other rights of commerce which the Settlement possesses. 
A similar provision will be found in the Malta Trade Act, in the Navi- 
gation Laws Exemption Act (hereafter mentioned), and in the East India 
Foreign Trade Act of the present Session. 

By an Act passed in 1809, and since continued and extended to all His 49 Ceo. 3, c. 17. 
Majesty's possessions to the eastward, except those which are under the 57j5eo. 3, c. 1. 
Company, His Majesty is empowered to make regulations by Order in * ^o*4><:-ii- 
Council for the trade of the Cape. Orders respectively issued on the 
34 September 1814 and 12 July 1820, are now in force. The latter allows 
of a trade, under certain limitations, with any foreign country in amity with Appendix 
His Majesty, as well in vessels belonging to such country as in British vessels. (^ * ^ '■**) 

The Isle of France, as has already been stated, is within the original 
limits of the Company's Charter, required no special enactment for sub- 
jecting it to the peculiar repetitions applicable to countries so situated ; 
but a similar order to that issued with respect to the Cape in 1820, was at 
the same time issued for the Isle of France. (^3.)^ 

Your Committee have thought it their duty to inquire of various 
persons, who have engaged in the trade which has been opened, under the 
Acts of 1813, 1814, and 1817, to His Majesty's subjects, as well as of 
some of the leading men in the direction or service of the East India 
Company, as to the effect of the facilities given by the several Acts, and of 
the operation of the restrictions which are still preserved. 

It appears certain, that the trade with India, whether of import or 
export, has materially increased since 1814*; and that the increase has 
been effected by the private merchants, while the trade of the Company 
has experienced a diminution. The House will find it stated in some part 
of the evidence, that the trade has been recently attended with loss ; at the 
same time there is sufficient evidence, that the taste and demand for British 
manufactures has been gradually progressive since the opening of the trade, 
and that those manufactures have found their way to parts of India, and 
the neighbouring countries, which they had not been accustomed to reach. 

Your Committee, before they proceed to consider how far the restrictions 
to which the Indian trade is still subjected, may have counteracted the 
facilities granted by the Acts, think it right to make an observation, which, 
whether in considering this or any other branch of trade, ought ^ never to 
be disregarded. 

• Whenever a question arises, to grant or to withhold a permission to carry 
on unrestricted trade, with whatever part of the world, in whatever ships, 
and whatever commodities, the burthen of the proof rests upon those who 
propose to withhold the permission or to impose the restriction. Restric- 
tion, as Your Committee have observed in a former Report, being in itself Report of 1820, p 5. 
an evil, requires, as well for its continuance as its original imposition, 
a special political expediency to support it. 

This 

* Sec Lords Report and Appendix, and the Statements given in by ^Ir. Grant The Committee 
Jmve only inserted in their Appendix such accounts and papers as are not contained in the Report and 
Appendix commufiiirated by the Lords. 
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This is a principle no less of justice and duty, than of commerce and 
policy. To show therefore that a measure, from which, when proposed, 
great expectations of advantage were entertained, has not been followed by 
consequences beneficial in proportion to the sanguine anticipation of them, 
is not sufficient to authorize an opinion, that the measure ought not to have 
been adopted ; for that purpose it would be necessary to shov/, that posi- 
tive and considerable evils have resulted from it. 

Under this impression, Your Committee forbear from a minute inves- 
tigation of the progress and course of the trade which has been opened by 
the several Acts to M'hich they have referred ; and will confine themselves 
to a consideration of the restrictions which it has been proposed to with- 
draw, and the additional facilities which it has been proposed to afford. 

The restrictions upon the trade with India, the effects of which are stated 
to be injurious, are of three descriptions ; 

First, The restriction imposed by the Act 53d Geo. 3, c. 155, sect. 13, 
on the size of vessels clearing out from a port in the United Kingdom for 
any port within the limits of the cliarter, or entering at a port in the United 
Kingdom from a port within those limits* 

Secondly, The restriction of the same Act, sect. 11, whereby British 
vessels are restrained from proceeding directly to any port in India, except 
a principal settlement, without a special licence. 

Thirdly, The restrictions imposed by former Acts, and only partially 
modified by the 33d section of the Act of o3d Geo. 3, on the resort of per- 
sons to India, and their residence there, for commercial or other lawful 
purposes. 

Some difference of opinion exists as to the grounds upon which the 
limitation of the trade between the United Kingdom and India, to vessels 
of the burthen of 350 tons or upwards, was adopted in 1813. 

The first proposition for imposing a limitation of this description, appears 
to have proceeded from the East India Company* in these terms : " No 
" private ship to be permitted to sail either from Great Britain to India, 
" or from India to Great Britain, of a less burthen than 400 tons/' In 
the observations made upon this proposition by the then President of the 
Board of Commissioners, by whom the negociation with the Company was 
conducted, it was said to be " understood, that this proposition is founded 
" on a principle of guarding against the dangers to which vessels of less 
" burthen than 400 tons would be exposed on a voyage to the East Indies, 
" and also of providing for the security of the revenue, which might be 
'* affected by permitting importations in smaller vessels 'f f but Lord 
Melville expressed himself not satisfied of the necessity of the restriction. 

In the reply on the part of the Company, the reason arising from the 
danger of Smuggling was adopted, and these additional reasons were as- 
signed ; that by allowing ships of 400 tons to engage in the trade, sufficient 
facility would be afforded to the more respectable houses of business desi- 
rous of entering into " an honourable commercial intercourse with India,'* 
to the exclusion of " characters not sufficiently responsible,'^ disposed to 
engage in ^^ speculations of mere chance outward, and smuggling home- 
ward;^' — that the larger vessels would keep alive the impression among the 
natives of the East, of the superiority of our maritime strength, especially 

to 

* ^ee ** Hints approved by the Comrnittec of Correspondence, and subiuitled to the corssidt-nition 
'* of the Right honourable Lord aMcIviUc," in Papers relating to the East India Company's Charter, 
printed ii March 1813, p. '24. 

t See " Observations on the Hints suggested by (lie • Deputation of the Court of Directors, 
" 3 March igia/' in Papers relative to the East India Company's Charter, printed 12 March 
x8j3, p. 31. 
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to that of the Americans^ " who navigate very small vessels to and from the 
** ports of the East f and th^t the larger vessels would be more respect- 
abij officered, better provided with medical attendance, and more secure 
against sea risk. 

In the further progress of the negociation, it was urged by the Company, 
that the Company's commercial profits, upon which their abihty to bear 
their part in the system of Indian administration mainly depended, would 
be materially aiFected by the illicit importation of Tea ; which might be 
expected to occur, if vessels " unlimited in number and size'' were per- 
mitted to come to the Out-ports, and to resort to the numerous Eastern 
islands, where tea from China might easily be procured. 

X,ord Buckinghamshire*, who had succeeded to the office of President of 
the India Board, expressed, in reply, the opinion of His Majesty's govern- 
ment, that the apprehensions with regard to Smuggling were at least much 
overstated on the part of the Company; and that they might be obviated 
by various regulations, such as (amongst others) *^ the limitation of the 
" trade to vessels of 400 tons burthen y/' 

, This is all that is to be found, immediately affecting the question of 
tonnage, in the papers of the negociation ; but it appears that the Court 
of Directors and the Court of Proprietors continued throughout the nego- 
ciation to urge the danger of smuggling in British ports> as a matter of 
deep interest to them^ as well as to the state. 

Your Committee have no hesitation in giving it as their opinion, that 
these apprehensions of extensive Smuggling were very greatly exag\ge- 
.rated, and that nothing has occurred since the opening of the trade, which 
warrants the suspicion of any such consequence having occurred from that 
measure ; nor have they any reason to believe, that the limitation of the 
tonnage is in any degree necessary to prevent that consequence. If tea 
has been smuggled to any considerable extent, it has been owing to the 
formation of dep6t5 of tea on the coasts of Holland or France, by foreigners 
who are under no limitation whatever as to the size or destination of their 
ships* 

The Court of Directors indeed appear to have entirely lost sight of the 
apprehension of smuggling, even as connected with the question of tonnage, 
for the restriction, in that respect, is now stated by Mr. Charles Grant, 
whose situation in the Company is sufficiently known to the House, to 
.have " proceeded entirely from an apprehension, that if numerous small 
." vessels were introduced into the trade of Eastern India, depredations 
** might ensue upon the natives of the Ea/Stern Islands." " In any other 
" respect," says Mr. Grant, " it is of no sort of consequence to the Com- Evidence, 
" pany/' This impression, Mr. Grant thinks " is probably that of the P- 307- 
" body of Directors at large." "The limitation of tonnage," he again says. Evidence, 
" was from a humane political reason /' p. 3oS- 

The narrative which Your Committee have given of the introduction of 
the limitation of tonnage into the arrangement of 1813, while it serves, on 
the one hand, to show, that having been adopted at the urgent request of 
the Company, that limitation must be considered as a part of the compact 
with the Company, to which the faith of Parliament stands pledged, 
clearly shows, on the other, that the grounds upon which that pledge was 
required by the Company, have ceased to exist* 

Upon 

• Letter from Lord Buckinghamshire to the Chairmaa and Deputy Chairman of the Co\irt of 
Directors, dated 24 Dec. 18 n, iu Papers printed 18 March 1813, p. 23. 
t '350 Tohs, registered meamrmetUy is considered as equal to 400 Tons. 
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Upon the general principlcj that no restriction upon commerce 'ought to 
he imposed or retained, for which there is not a clear aiid undoubted 
hecessitj, Yoyr Committee would, but for the agreement with the Cbm- 
pany, have no hesitation in recommending the repeal or the 13th section 
of the Act of 1813) even if it had not been shown to be practically incon- 
venient ; but it is represented by merchants actually engaged in the Indian 
trade, and others well acquainted with Asiatic ports, as creating a material 
impediment to our commercial intercourse, especially with the islands of 
the East Indian Archipelago, and with those countries of Eastern Asia, with 
which Great Britain has hitherto had little or no communicationi Your 
Committee are far from holding out an expectation, that the sanguine 
hopes, entertained by some, of a rapid and great extension of traffic with 
Siam, Cochin China, the Persian and Arabian Gulphs, or even the Eastern 
Islands, will be realized in their full extent ; but it is undeniable, that the 
chances of such extension are, in some part, wantonly thrown away, while 
British traders are deprived of any of the facilities of availing themselves of 
them, which the natural course of things allows, and which are in tlie power 
of all other nations. 

The apprehension now stated, of danger to the natives of the Eastern 
Islands, irom the access of smaller vesscb, which would not arise from 
larger vessels, appears to be quite visionary. If there is reason for appre- 
hending danger, it is rather to the British traders from the piratical 
Malays ; but against this danger, those who engage in the trade may ho 
expected, for their own sakcs, to take suflicicnt precautions, and to employ 
such ships only as can be safely, as well as profitably, navigated. 

Upon tliis subject of the tonnage, there has been one misconception, to 
which Your Committee find it necessary to advert. Many traders have 
supposed, that no British vessel of less than 350 tons burthen could legally 
trade, or be found, to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. It is very 
important that it should be known, that the restriction imposed by the law 
applies only to ships clearing out from tiJirkhh port, or entering at a Brkhk 
port, for or from a port to the eastward of the Cape. Such is the distinct 
enactment of the Act of 1S13, confirmed by subsequent Acts, but never 
extended*. 

Vessels trading under the authority of the Circuitous Trade Act, 
** between all ports and places withni the limits of the Company'.s 
" Charter;*' — ^vessels eng-aged in trade between MalUi or Gibraltar and tlic 
East Indies ; — vessels engaged in ti*ade under the Act recently passed for 
permitting a trade with Foreign ports, vessels from the Cape of Good Hope 
(unless laden with goods from the eastward) i — in a word, all vessels not 
proceeding from, or bound to, the United Kingdom, arc exempted from the 
restriction of tonnage. 

This fact illustrates the futility of any other reason assigned for the 
restriction, than that which the Company now appear to disclaim, the 
danger of smuggling at home. Danger, arising in the Eastern Islands, 
must be expected as much from vessels trading with the Mediterranean, 
or with any foreign pdrt in Europe or America, as from those which 
proceed from England. 

Your Committee, therefore, with every respect duo to whatever may bo 
considered as compact with the Company, think it their duty to give it as 
their decided opinion, that there exists not with reference to the State, and 

their 

• Except tbatllic Order in Council issued on ihc 24tli of September 1814, under tlie authority of 
the Act of Parliament, proliibils the Importation from the Cnpr into tlieUniled Kingdom, of the proSuC* 
of Countries within the limit* of the Charter, in vegsels under 350 tons. 
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their conviction that there exists not in any peculiar interest of the Cgm- 
pany, any sufficient reason for the continuance of the restriction. 

Yoiir Committee now advert to the provision of the 11th section of the 
Act of 1813, whereby British vessels are restricted from proceeding to 
any of the ports of India, other than the principal settlements- 

Of the origin of this restriction, as well as of the necessity which now ex- 
ists for continuing it, Your Committee will give the words of Mr. Grant :— 
** With respect to the admission to the minor ports of the continent of 
** India, the design of that restriction was, to prevent the access of vessels 
'•* to places v/here there was no British authority on the spot, to prevent 
" the irregularities that might ensue ; there may be still some danger 
" of this kind, but I do not hold it to be of great importance, nor do 
" I think the Company attach any great importance to it/' 

Upon this subject of Special Licences, Your Committee have been in- 
formed, that during the discussions in which they have been engaged, and 
subsequently to the reception of the evidence of Mr. lliclcards on this sub- 
ject, which will be found in their minutes, the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company have come to a resolution, to comply with all the 
appUcations for special licences which were thou pending before them, or 
before the Board of Commissioners, This resolution originated in the 
cojiviotion, sanctioned by the opinion of the most eminent lawyers, that 
under a fair construction of the several Acts, British vessels trading under 
the ordinary licence to one or more of the principal settlements in India, 
and having completed that outward voyage, may ronain in India, with the 
right to carry on trade from port to port \n India, (including the minor ports,) 
or any other trade within, as well as without the llmiUs of the Charter; or 
may take in a homeward cargo, as well at a minor port as at a principal 
settlement. The rights of the Britisli traders, independent of a licence, 
being thus extensive, the Court of Directors have acted with a praise- 
worthy liberality, in not withholding from them the only additional facility, 
whichj under tl^e Acts^ they might have refused to gmnt. Your Com- 
niiltee trust, that special licences for permission to proceed from a port of 
the United Kingdonv to any port of India other than a principal settle- 
ment, will henceforward be granted in all instances in which they are 
desired. 

Your Committee, however, think it right to observe, that objection has 
been made to the admission of British .ships into the coasting trade of 
India, grounded upon the injury which may thereby be sustained by the 
India-built ships, which are'not admitted into the coasting trade of this 
country, and have not tlie privileges of general trade belonging to British 
vessels. 

Upon this objection. Your Connnittee will observe, in the first place, 
that in order to 'remo\e the inequality and injustice to which it refers, they 
would much more wilUngly recommend, that the restriction imposed upon 
the ships of India should be removed, than that the limitation should be 
imposed upon the ships of England ; but, in fact, the inequality is not so 
great as has been supposed. 

India-built ships, so far from being " precluded from carrying on the Lords lU- 
" direct trade to Europe," are by the express terms of the Act 55 Geo. 3, port, p. 4. 
c. 116, permitted to carry on that trade, whether directly or circuitously, 
as it is authorized by the Acts of the ^Sd and 54th of the late King. And 
in the Act recently passed, for permitting a trade with Foreign ports, 
India-built ships are also specially comprehended. 
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The third of the restrictions, of the operation whereof Your Committee 
have received a complaint, is that which ha? been imposed by repeated 
Acts, and re-enacted, with modifications, by the Act of 1813, upon the 
resort of individual British subjects lo India, for commercial, as well a^ 
other lawful purposes. 

The restrictions imposed by the Legislature upon the residence of 
Europeans in India, form an important part of the policy upon which the 
government of the British territories in that country is conducted. Your 
Committee feel themselves precluded from entering into a discussion of 
this policy. It is for them only to inquire, whether the partial modifica- 
tions of it, which have been adopted by Parliament, have been so ad- 
ministered as to give to British commerce the utmost facilities which are 
consistent with the strict maintenance of the principle itself. Your Com- 
mittee, indeed, find it difficult to pursue even this limited consideration, 
without transgressing the bounds of their duty ; and they therefore think 
it suflScient to state, that the complaint of the operation of this restriction 
is by no means general ; and that there is no allegation of partiality in the 
exercise of the powers vested in the Court of Directors, and Board of 
Commissioners. 

For a statement of the practice adopt<iv« by these authorities, in granting 
permission to persons to reside in India, Your Committee refer to 
Appendix F. ; and they have only to add, that the provisions of the Act 
of 1813, for preventing too large an influx of Europeans into India, is the 
point specially excepted from the above-mentioned reservation in the 
20th section of that Act. Your Committee, therefore, can only express 
their earnest desire, that no limitation will be imposed upon the residence 
of merchanta and mercantile agents in India, which is not necessary for 
the security of the Government, and tlie protection of the Natives. 

The Act of 1813 imposed another restriction upon the trade with India, 
which is not noticed by any of the witnesses, and which, it is therefore pro- 
bable, has not been attended witli any considerable inconvenience^ The 1 0th 
section of that Act confines importations from places within the limits of the 
Charter, to such ports of the United Kingdom " as shall be provided with 
" warehouses, together with wet docks or basins, or sqch other securities 
" as shall in the judgment of the Lord High Treasurer, or of the Lords 
" Commissioners of tl^e Treasury for the time bang, or any three or more 
** of them, in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, be fit and proper for 
** the deposit and safe custody of all such goods, wares and merchandize, 
'* as well as for the collection of all duties payable thereon/* The ports 
which "have been accordingly made ports of importation, arc Liverpool, 
Hull, Greenock and Port Glasgow, Bristol, and Leith, to which must bo 
added, the Port of London. 

In their Second Report, Your Committee referred to the facilities and 
privileges of trade with India, possessed by Foreign European nations, and 
Americans. 

The British possessions in the East are not subjected to the laws by 
which our Colonies in America and the West Indies are, ffenerally, re- 
strained from direct trafliic with Foreign nations, and by wnich Foreign 
ships are prohibited from resorting to them. 

The Act 37 Geo. 3, c. 117^ empowers and directs the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, with the approbation of the Commissioners for 
the affairs of India, " to frame such regulations for carrying on the trade 
" to and from the British possessions in the East Indies, and the countries 
*' and states in amity with His Majesty, as shall seem to them most 

" conducive 
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« <;onducive to the interest and prosperity of the said British possessions in 
** India, and of the British En^pire/" 

TheTlegulations made under the authority of this Act, and now in force, 
as to European nations, and the Convention by which the American trade 
is regulated, are already before the House *• 

Your Committee have also to advert to two points connected with the 
Navigation Laws, as they affect India. 

The 7th sect, of the Act of 1813, referring to the Act of the twelfth ol 
Cha. 2d, by which the produce of countries within the limits of the 
Charter, can only be brought into England ** from the place of production, 
" or the usual port of shipment,'^ provides that the produce of any country 
within those limits, may be brought from any other country also situated 
within the limits. 

The 57th Geo. 3, c. 95, — reciting the several Acts of CharUs 2, William, n cy % c. i8. 
Anne, and George 1st, whereby divers prohibitions, regulations and pro- i^&lloCh^'/r.se. 
visions have been enacted, respecting the importation of goods and com- as Ch» i, o. 7. 
modities of the growth, production, and manufacture of Europe, into any 7& « \\*;^c.ai. 
lands, &c. to His Majesty belonging, or in His possession, in Asia, Africa, J Gw. i""c! isf * 
or America, and also respecting the transportation of certain articles of the 
growth, production or manufacture of British plantations in Asia, Africa, 
or America ; and that the said provisions have been commonly supposed 
not to apply, and have not in practice been applied, and that it is not 
expedient that the same should be applied, to the trade of His Majesty's 
subjects to and from the East Indies, enacts, that nothing in those Acts, 
or in any other Acts passed for the like purposes, contained, shall extend 
to exportation or importation in British or Indian registered vessels, of any 
goods whatever, witliin the limits of the Company s Charter, which, for 
the purposes of this Act also, are to include the Cape of Good Hope. 

Your Committee have hitherto excluded from their consideration, the 
trade with Cliina, and have adverted but slightly to the traffic, upon which 
tlie expectation of the Public has of late been highly raised, witli the Islands 
of the Eiist Indian Archipelago. 

The ancient monopoly of the East India Company still remains, as to 
the trade with China, in full force and effect ; and for the protection of 
this monopoly, the Company are vested with the exclusive right of shipping 
or carrying tea within the whole range of their charter, and of importing 
it into the United Kingdom. 

The East India Company attach great and just importance to this 
monopoly, and state that the profits of their trade \yith China, constitute 
the principal resource from which their dividend is paid, and that that 
trade is in fact, the main prop of their financial system, in which the state 
has an interest neither inconsiderable nor very remote. 

This monopoly then, as far as it is confirmed by Act of Parliament to 
the Company, is not a matter of discussion. Whatever it may be advise- 
tible to do when the Act shall expire, Your Committee are far at present 
from the intention of suggesting the surrender of that which is, to the Com- 
pany, a valuable possession, and rests on the faith of the Legislature. 

Different 
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Different considerations, howevers apply to thpse branches of trade, from 
which His Majesty's subjects at large are precluded^, by privileges vested 
in the Company, of which the Company do not avail themselves. Of this 
description, in the words of the Lords Committees, whose Report has been 
referred to Your Committee, are " The trade in tea and other articles 
" between Canton and foreign Europe; the tea trade within the limits of 
" the Company's charter, exclusive of the ports of the Chinese empire ; 
<* and the trade between Canton, and the western shores of North and 
" South America/' 

The operation, upon the interests of the East India Company, of the 
admission of Private Traders into those branches of traffic, is not to be 
measured solely by the effect which such admission would have in reducing 
any profits which the Company now derive from the circuitous supply of 
those countries with which they have no direct intercourse. That effect 
would probably be very little ; nor do the Court of Directors, as far as 
Your Committee are informed, attach importance to it. But the appre- 
hension by which they profess themselves governed, in tenaciously adhering 
to their monopoly, is equally applicable to all measures by .which the free 
resort of British merchants to Canton is permitted, whatever may be the 
nature or destination of the commodities in which they deal. 

This apprehension appears to be founded upon the belief, that under the 
circumstances of an open trade, disputes would arise between the British 
sailors and the Chinese, whereby the anger of that jealous government 
would be excited, of which the injurious effects would be felt by the Com- 
pany, as well as by the Private Traders, and even put in jeopardy the 
continuance of the trade itself. 

It is also apprehended, that if the Private merchants were admitted into 
the tea trade, the tea purchased by the Company might experience a 
deterioration in quality, or enhancement in price, which would greatly 
affect the Company's profits. 

That the first of these consequences has not followed the progressive 
increase of the American trade with Canton, is attributed to an alleged 
difference of character and behaviour of the seamen of the two nations ; 
a difference, of the existence of which. Your Committee are by no means 
satisfied ; and on this subject generally, they beg to refer the House to 
tlie evidence of Mr. Drummond, a Member of the House, and others who 
have been examined. It is however clear, that the American trade has 
never^ from this cause, been impeded ; and equally true, that never till 
recently, and then in articles of exportation only, have the interests of 
the East India Company suffered by the prosecution of that trade. Nor 
can Your Committee entertain the apprehension that greater danger 
will arise from the same extent of commerce transferred to, and conducted 
by British subjects, notwithstanding the different spirit in which, according 

Mr. Gram's to an apprehensioi stated by one of the witnesses, they might conduct 

r.s-idence, t;}^^ competition. 

But it is here to be observed, that information has been communicated to 
Your Committee, by Mr. Grant, with permission of the Court of Directors, 
which places the effect of the American trade upon that of the Company, at 
Jeastas to the export of British manufactures, in an entirely new light. 

The follow! rig is an extract of a letter, of date so recent as the 30th 
of November 1820, from the supercargoes at Canton, to the Court of 
Directors : — 

Evidence, " The very alarming inroad that is now commenced by American spe- 

p- 3»3- ^^ culations, into a trade hitherto confined to the honourable Company, 

".will 
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** will, it is probable, soon place ail certainty of calculation in its economy, 
^^ at defiance. Between 3 and 4000 pieces of broad cloth have been 
** imported under the American flag, direct from England, and by the 
*^ circuitous medium of America, during the present season ; patterns of 
** these cloths, with the prices and terms of their disposal, will be for- 
** warded by our superintendent of imports ; a number in the Thames 
** packet. 

** The American export trade, which has hitherto been chiefly confined 
** to dollars, purchased at a premium in America, or shipped by a cir- 
" cuitous voyage in England, Lisbon and Gibraltar, has been considered 
^^ as generally unprofitable. The Americans are therefore well contented 
" to avail themselves of a channel of remittance by which they can realize 
" the prime cost, and insurance of their investment; and are consequently 
" enabled to undersell the honourable Company, by the absence of those 
*^ heavy charges which their invoices usually bear. 

" The greatest evil, however, which we are led to anticipate from this 
<* encroachment, is, the death blow which it inflicts upon the monopoly 
*^ hitherto enjoyed by the honourable Company ; it is not so much the 
*' amount, as the uncertainty of that amount, which the very great fluc- 
*' tuation in American commerce renders totally incalculable; and which 
" at once converts a trade, hitherto considered as regular and secure, 
" into a most uncertain and dangerous speculation." 

To this information, Mr. Grant refers as showing " that there has bee«> Evidence, 
** within a few years, a surreptitious export of woollens from this country> P'^is- 
*^ under the American flag, to Canton; and that the effects of that export 
" are already becoming visible in the total change of the preceding state 
" of this matter," namely, the Company's export of woollens. 

If then the American trade with China, no longer secondary and subor- 
dinate to that of the English Company, has indeed met it in successful 
rivalry, the wisdom as well as the equity of excluding British subjects 
from the competition, becomes more and more questionable. 

It mattei's not, whether the adventures from which the danger to the 
East India Company is apprehended, are regular, or surreptitious. If, in 
point of fact, there exists a competition whether from Foreigners, or from 
Englishmen trading as Foreigners, by which the monopoly of the Company 
is threatened, it will be for the Company to consider whether they will not 
rather permit their fellow-subjects openly and legally to participate in that 
competition, than to leave it uncontrolled in the hands of foreign or clan- 
destine traders. 

Your Committee are aware, that this new view of the effect of the 
American trader, has only recently been taken ; and they are far from 
wishing the Company to act upon it without a careful estimation of all of 
its consequences; but they cannot but recollect the undoubted fact, that 
adventures to China in American ships, have left the port of London itself, 
with the knowledge of the Court of Directors, who adopted no proceedings 
against them. 

In thus referring to the trade carried on from England under the 
American flag, Your Committee are not to be understood, as recom- 
mending an interference with that trade ; such a proceeding might have 
no other effect than that of sending the American to foreign countries 
for the articles of export, which they now procure in England. They 
adduce the permitted existence of this trade as an illustration of the 
justness of their opinion, that the time is come when the State as well as 
•the British merchant may fairly ask the Company, either to protect their 
monopoly against illegal encroachment, or to relax it in favour of their 
fellow-subjects regularly trading. 
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The question of the China monopoly has recently acquired additional 
importance as considered in connection with the trade of the East Indian' 
Archipelago. 

The solicitude to explore new channels of commerce, and some late pro- 
ceedings of a very enterprizing servant of the East India Company, in the 
Eastern seas, has led to a very general expectation of increased and 
valuable commercial intercourse with the islands of that Archipelago, as 
well as the several countries bordering upon it. 

Upon the principle which Your Committee have already laid doMm, they 
would not think an examination of the reasonableness of this expectation, 
necessary to induce them to recommend the removal of all legal restric- 
tions, by which the trial of this or any other commercial experiment may 
be impeded. It would be enough to show, that the restrictions were 
unnecessary, without any reference to the degree of advantage to be 
derived from the removal of them. 

But in the present instance the question is somewhat different, in as 
much as the difficulties which, according to the opinions of well-informed 
persons, obstruct the extension of British trade among the Eastern islands, 
arise in great measure from the monopoly of the China trade ; the relaxa- 
tion of which does not at this moment rest solely with Parliament. 

The connection between the China monopoly and the free trade to the 
Eastern islands and Cochin China, depends chiefly upon the fact, of which 
there is abundant evidence, that the products of those islands, though very- 
valuable, are not suitable to any European market, or indeed to any other 
extensive market than that of China. Although, therefore, there appears 
to be among^ the Malays a considerable demand, capable of much exten- 
sion, for British manufactures (especially cotton goods, iron and steel, cop** 
per and woollens), no sufficient returns can be procured for these articles, 
otherwise than by way of China, or perhaps of Bengal, with a view to 
re-exportation to China, where the island produce may be exchanged for 
merchandize exportable to Europe. The exportation, therefore, of our 
manufactures to these islands is greatly impeded by the want of a return, 
which nothing but a permission to seek it at Canton can ensure. 

Your Committee feel themselves compelled to observe, that the objec- 
tion of the Company to permitting to unlicenced British traders an inter- 
course with Canton, is equally applicable to this as to any other purpose 
of such intercourse; and that they cannot press upon the Company more 
strongly in this instance than in the others, the propriety of departing from 
the resolution which they appear to have adopted, to adhere to their 
compact in respect of the China monopoly. 

Your Committee hou'ever trust, that the operation which a relaxation 
of the China monopoly would have in facilitating our intercourse with the 
Eastern islands, will enter largely into the consideration of the Company, 
when they make that review of the state of the British trade at Canton, 
to which the progress of the American trade will probably soon compel 
•them. 

In the correspondence which took place in the last year, between the 
President of the India Board, and the chairmen of the East India Com- 
pany, a modification of the chartered privileges of the Company was^ 
propost^d, which it was hoped would have some, at least, of the effects of 
an opening of the China trade, without incurring the danger attending the 
resort of English vessc'ls to Canton. This proposal was, that British sub- 
jects shouLl l)e permitted to take in tea at a port in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, and to bring.it, not to the United Kingdom, but to foreign Europe, 
under the authority of the bill then in contemplation ; for this purpose it 

was 
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Wa3 suggested, that the Company might form a dep6t of tea at Prince of 
Wales Island, or some port in the Archipelago ; or' that tea might be 
brought to such intermediate port, with other China produce, by the 
ordinarjf^ country trade. The Court of Directors declined a compliance Appx. u 
with this suggestion, for reasons which are stated in their letter of the ^'^g^^^'^^'*'*^ 
7th June 1820 ; and though Your Committee cannot admit the force of 
the whole of those reasonings, yet, as the matter depends entirely upon 
the acquiescence of the Company, it is scarcely worth while to inquire 
whether a measure of this nature would provide for the British manufac- 
tures exported, the desired return cargo. 

Another modification which has suggested itself, is, to admit British 
traders to Canton, with a prohibition from dealing in tea, and from im- 
porting into the United Kingdom. 

This suggestion involves all the objections founded upon the apprehen- 
sion of danger from the misconduct of our seamen, but does not, except 
through the means of illicit traffic, interfere with the Company's profitable 
monopoly. But Your Committee see in the suggestion so little of advantage, 
that if there really exists any risk in acting upon it, they do not think it 
sufficient to warrant its being incurred. 

The only measures which can be adopted, without the Company's con* 
currence, with a view to the extension and security of the Island trade, 
are, the occupalion of a convenient port, to be administered by an officer 
of the Crown ; the establishment of a British consulate in Java, or in some 
other convenient situation ; and such arrangements with the Netherland 
government, as may ensure to British subjects an access, upon equal or fair 
terms, to the possessions of that government, and an unrestricted intercourse 
with independent native states. Your Committee have been informed, that 
these arrangements with the Netherland government have been matter of 
negociation ; and until the result of that negociation shall have been com- 
municated to the House, Your Committee thmk it proper to abstain from 
any further discussion of the subject. 

Tlie House will find in the Evidence some information respecting the 
Fur trade. A trade in furs from North America to China, has been carried 
on extensively by subjects of the United States, and in a small degree by 
British subjects trading under licence from the East India Company ; and c ^i r • 
a new traffic of this description opens itself through the discovery of the <jence'of Mr. 
lands of South Shetland, southward of Cape Horn. These were discovered Biancimrd, 
in the latter end of 1818, by a person of the name of Smith, on his return P* ^^^' 
voyage from Val Paraiso to Buenos Ayres. A very valuable description of 
seal skins is pr(»cured in great quantities from South Shetland, which are 
likely to prove an article ofiadvantageous traffic in the China market. In 
no part of the fur trade has the Company ever engaged, and it is to be 
Jioped that they will be induced to take such measures as may prevent this 
promising branch of it from falling altogether into the hands of other 
nations, \vho have already begun to embark in it. 

Another channel of commercial intercourse with China, has been pointed Afr. Tate's 
out to Your Committee, which is not only valuable in itself, but important as Evidence, 
illustrating the possibility of extending the demand of British manufactures 
in the Chinese provinces, if that cheap and plentiful supply can be provided, 
which can hardly be expected but from the enterprise of individuals. 

It appears that a trade of barter had been for manjr years carried on 
between some merchants of Moscow and a few individuals of Chinese 
Tartary. In 1800, the two governments turned their attention to this 
traffic, and made it the subject of a kind of commercial treaty. Since 
JBll, a variety of British manufactures have found their way to Kiachta, 
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which is the seat of this rising traffic ; and in the last year, no inconsiderable 
quantity of British woollen cloth, camblets, silk handkerchiefs, muslins, 
and Manchester goods, in company with Foreign European produce, 
were bartered at Kiachta, for teas and other products of China. It 
appears, however, that the difficulty of thus introducing British manu- 
factures into China, through Russia, is increasing ; a circumstance which, 
coupled with the evidence which the partial success of that circuitous 
traffic affords, of the value of the provincial market of China, ought to 
stimulate this country to every measure by which a more ready and direct 
intercourse with that great empire, may be accompUshed. 

In concluding this Report, Your Committee have only to recur, in regard 
to the trade with India, to the observations which they have already 
made on the inexpediency of continuing the Restriction upon the Tonnage 
of vessels, if it can be done away without interfering with the rights of the 
East India Company ;— and to repeat the expression of their hope and con* 
fidence, that the other restrictions which the system of 1813 imposes, may 
be put in force by the Court of Directors, and by the Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, with a constant recollection of the inconvenience of alt 
commercial restriction, and the necessity of alleviating the operation of it, 
>vherever it cannot be removed. 

As to China, it is unnecessary for them to deprecate, because'the House 
would assuredly never contemplate, any interference by authority of Parlia- 
ment, with the monopoly secured by law to the East India Company. 

Nor are they prepared to recommend as desirable, independently of the 
consideration of public faith, any interference with that branch of the 
China trade, which is actually and profitably conducted by the Company, 
and constitutes their most plentiful resource in aiding the administration of 
the countries temporarily intrusted to their government. 

If Your Committee were clearly satisfied, that the Monopoly, enjoyed 
and exercised by the Company, of the supply of Tea to the United Kingdom, 
would be in great danger of being either lost or seriously injured, through 
the regulated admission of British traders to the ports of China, for the 
purpose of carrying on those branches of trade in which the Company has 
j\o immediate concern ; and that this danger would be the peculiar conse- 
quence of a relaxation of the monopoly in favour of British merchfints, 
while in the hands of Foreigners a similar traffic may flourish without injury 
to theCompany, — tliey would readily admit that the duty of the Company 
might call on tliem to object to any modification whatever, in either branch 
of their monopoly : British subjects must, in such case, be still prohibited 
from resorting to Canton, and from concerning themselves directly in any 
branch of the trade in tea. 

But, after a full consideration of the subject, and of the evidence taken 
by them, and communicated by the Lords, Your Committee cannot concur 
in all the apprehensions which the East India Company appear to entertain, 
of the consequences of a partial relaxation of their monopoly ; and on the 
other hand, they concur in the substance of the opinion stated in the Report 
of the Committee of the Lords referred to them, that under certain regu- 
lations calculated to obviate the principal objection that has been stated, 
without interfering with the monopoly of the British market enjoyed by the 
East India Company, the British merchant might be safely admitted to 
a participation in the direct Trade with the dominions of the Emperor of 
China : at the same time considering, that the monopoly, in its strictest 
form, is secured by law to the Company, they can only submit the evidence, 
and their observations upon it, to the House. 

10 July isn. __^ 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCK 



WITNESSES. 



Robert RkJcards, Esq* pp. 
George Larpent, Esq, - - 
Robert Addison, Esq, - - 
Henri/ Blanchard, Esq, 
Captain Daniel Ross - - 
James Thomas Robarts, Esq, 
Mr, John Hare - - - - 
Mr, Patrick M'Lachlan - 
John Forbes Mitchell, Esq, 
Mr, William Tate - - - 
Mr, Donald M'hityre - - 



««>9, 325> 332. 

- - p. 218. 

- - p. 222. 
pp. 230, 237. 

" - p. 245. 
pp. 254, 257. 

- - p. 266, 

- - P-277- 

- - p. 282. 

- P- 293, 3^2. 

- - p. 294. 



Charles Grant, Esq, - - pp. 302, 311. 
Charles Everett, Esq, - - - - p, 341. 
Sir G, T, Staunton, Bart.- - - p. 343, 
John M'Niel, Esq, - - - • - p. 350. 
Mr, AnthotiT/ Robson - - - - p. 352, 
Thomas Manning, Esq, - - - p, 355, 
Mr, George Powell - - - - p. 357. 
Mr, Stephen Twj/cross - - - - p. 359. 
James Drnmmond, Esq, (a Member 
of the House) p. 366. 



Luncs, 19' die Martii^ 1821. 
The Right Honourable THOMAS WALLACE, in the Chair. 



Robert Richards, Esq, 
Called in ; and Examined. 

WILL you have the goodness to describe the situation in which you arc, nohcrtnickatili^ 
and have been, in India ? — I was for many years in the Company*s civil Eiq, . 

service, on the Bombay establisliment; at; present I am in a house of India and / March.) 
general agency in this city. 

Have you held public situations in India? — I have. 

Will you state what those situations were? — I was for many years secretary to 
the government of Bombay, afterwards collector and chief judge in Malabar, and 
lastly a member of the government of Bombay. 

Of course you are well acquainted with the trade of India? — I have paid more 
attention to it latterly than I did formerly. 

Have you been at all connected with theprivate trade of India ?— Witli the private 
trade, I mean. 

Have you been at all engaged in the private trade ? — Only as an agent. 

As an agent, have you been extensively engaged in it? — Yes, extensively en- 
gaged; I was formerly better acquainted with the Company's trade than, the private 
trade; of late years I have been extensively connected with the private ti'ade to 
India. 

Can you state what effects have been produced on the trade of India, by the 
openings afforded by the late charter?- — The result of my observations upon the 
trade of India, evcr'since the opening, has been, that wherever the free traders have 
had access to the different parts of India, they have contributed very essentially to 
promote the commerce, and the use of British manufactures. 

Arc you of opinion that the trade on the whole has increased, or only that an 
increase has taken place in the private trade ?--Our concerns and experience, as 
Agents, lead us to the conclusion that the trade has on the wliole very considerably 
increased. 

Can you at all state in what articles the increase has taken place, in the use of 
British manufactures ? — An increase has taken place in British staples generally, and 
particularly in the woollen and cotton manufactures. I received only a few days 
ago late letters from Calcutta, in which a comparison is drawn between the imports 
of British cotton goods in 1813, I think, and the last year of account 1819-20, 
from which it appears that the import of cotton goods into Calcutta in 1813-M, or 
before the opening of the trade, amounted to about 90,000 rupees, and that in the 
year ending the 30th of April 1 820, the imports amounted to upwards of 12,600,000 
rupees. The same loiters mention a large import of woollens within the year, over 
and above the usual supply by the East India Company, 

Do you happen to have any account of the Company's trade at the same pe- 
riods?— I have .seen printed returns, purporting to be official, and to give a view of 
the trade to the East both by the Company and' by Free traders, from the year 1814 
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JKolcrt Rickardsy to the year 1819 inclusive; the latter years of this statement show the CompanVs 
^*?* trade to be rather declining ; but the amount of the free and privileged trade to 

(19 March.) India alone, actually exceeds that of the Company's to India and China put 
"' together ; this excess is stated to be considerable both in imports and exports, in 
the latter years of this statement; if this statement had been confined to India alone^ 
and embraced a period previous to the opening, it would have given a more accurate 
view of the increasing prosperity of the private trade ; in its present state it in- 
cludes China, where the Free traders have no access. 

Do you think that the private trade is at present, increasbg or diminishing with 
India? — ^The private trade with India has lately received a check, from causes 
which have operated to the depression of trade generally, but if left to itself will 
furnish its own remedy ; on the whole I conceive the private trade with India to be 
in a progressive state of increase, because the demand for, and c\)nsumption of 
British manufacture in that quarter, has considerably increased ; and I have no 
doubt, that if this trade be fi'eed from the restrictions and obstructions under which 
it now labours, it may be carried to a much greater extent than has been hitherto 
known. 

Do those restrictions and obstructions, to which you have alluded, apply to the 
private trade carried on with Inilia ? — ^They do. 

Will you be pleased to state what the restrictions and obstructions are^ to which 
you particularly allude ?^ — ^The licensing system is generally complained of, ami 
operates in my opinion, prejudicially to the interests of this trade. In respect to tlie 
licencing system, I would first beg leave to observe, that it does not appear to jne 
to be executed in the way the legislature originally intended ; the provisions of the: 
Act of 1813, the 53d of the late King, require that licences or certificates of 
licence should bd granted in all cases, to persons or ships applying for the same, 
where there is no objection to the character and pursuits of the individual ; this, at 
least, I take to be the meaning of the Act, which makes no mention of free mer- 
chants or free mariners indentures ; but licences arc not granted in this way, or in 
8,11 cases, as the Act appears to me to prescribe ; the old system of grantihgfree mer- 
chants indentures and free mariners indentures, is still preserved at the India House, 
and these are partially given instead of the licences or certificates of licence which 
are required by the Act, to be freely granted under the authority of the Board of 
Commissioners for the aflfairs of India; in some instances, to my knowledge, 
applications for these licences have been absolutely refused. lu respect to the 
licences for ships, the Act of the 53d of the late King, as I have always under- 
stood it, vested the power in the Board of Commissioners, through the niediuin 
of the Court of Directors, to grant special licences to ships desirous of proceeding 
to any of the intel*mediate ports of India j but those licences have also been refused 
to the great prejudice of the trade, in several instances which have already occurred ; 
one in particular I can mention, as having passed under the cognizance of our own 
house* The owners of goods on the coast of Malabar have been long desirous of 
consigning those goods directly to the European market, so as to be saved the 
heavy expense, risk and delay of a double voyage, by consigning their goods in 
the first instance to Bombay ; tliey have written to their agents in this country, to 
engage freight on ships that might proceed to Malabar for that purpose. In tlie 
instance alluded to, freight was encao^ed on the Sarah, Captain Norton, for one of 
our correspondents in Malabar, and Captain Norton being the principal owner of 
the ship himself, was instructed to apply for a special licence at the India House, 
which he accordingly did ; he was informed, at the proper oflicofor granting licences, 
that no such licence was requisite, as the Act of the 54tb of the late King meaning 
the Circuitous Trade Act as it is commonly called, superseded the necessity of any 
such licence ; not being satisfied with this answer, Captain Norton repeated his 
application for a special licence, and again received the same reply ; he then pro- 
ceeded to India, under the engagement above-mentioned in respect to freight from 
Malabar; and having taken on board a portion of his homeward cargo in Bombay, 
proceeded to the coast to fill up ; he was here informed that he could take no gooas 
on board without a special licence, and from this disappointment Captain Norton 
I know was subject to a loss of many thousand pounds. Some time after the saiiinff 
of the Sarah from England, we f meaning the house of which I am a member) had 
occasion to engage freight on anotiier ship called The Brailsford, for our Malabar 
correspondent ; an application was accordingly made at the India House, for a 
special licence, but the same answer was a^ain rec«nvcci, that a special licence wrs 
unnecessary, as the ship, under the 54th of the King, was at liberty to go to any of 

the 
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the ports of India ; the Brailsford accordingly sailed without a special licence, but 
intelligence arriving shortly afterwards, of the severe disappointment and loss to the 
Sarah, another application was handed up to the court, and after some correspon- 
dence of an explanatory nature and a little delay, a special liqence was granted, ■ 
which was sent after the Brailsford to India, but the system it would appear has 
been again altered, inasmuch as subsequent applications for special licences have been 
made, and positively refused. The injury in such case to those who have to consign 
goods from Malabar to England, is very great, inasmuch as they are now subject to 
an additional freight and insurance to Bombay, and mercantile charges there, which 
added to those of the freight and charges of the subsequent voyage homewards, 
will, in many instances, double the actual expense of conveyance. 
. " Have many other instances of the same kind, come to your knowledge, besides 
those which you have stated ? — Other instances of loss and inconvenience have 
arisen from the want of special licences ; I particularize that of the Sarah, as having 
occurred under my own observation, and within the concerns of our own house ; but 
I may add, that if special licences continue to be refused to ships desirous of carry- 
ing on a direct traffic between Great Britain and the intermediate ports of India, 
it will, in my opinion, have the effect of very materially checking the progressive 
improvement of the trade to that country in British manufactures. 

Do you see any inconvenience that could arise, from the licences being generally 
granted for the purpose of canying on such intermediate trade f — I know of no 
objection ; and the whole course of my experience in India leads me to be assured, 
that the trade with India migh the carried on by free shipping most unobjectionably, 
without the intervention of licences at all. 

Have you ever heard of any inconvenience having arisen, in consequence of ships 

5oing to any of the intermediate ports, under the licences which have been granted ? — 
believe no ships have been licensed to go to the intermediate ports. 

You are aware that the Sarah has since had a licence ?^ — Yes, under peculiar 
circumstances ; I have understood from Captain Norton, that a licence was granted 
to him in consequence of the losses which he had sustained on his former voyage, 
and for which the Court of Directors refused to make him a pecuniary compensa- 
tion ; Captain Norton, in addition to the loss of our constituents freight, having 
been obliged to leave behind him a large quantity of goods which he had ordered on 
his own account, but which from the disappointment I have before mentioned in 
a former answer, lie was obliged to abandon, subject to a re-sale upon the spot, 
which I believe was attended with great loss to him. Captain Norton also added, 
that he was informed by authority at the India House, that though a licence was 
granted to him under these peculiar circumstances, it was still the determination of 
the local authorities in tliis country to grant no further special licences to private 
ships. 

You have stated, that Captain Norton was informed at the India House, that 
a special licence was not necessary ; can you on the behalf of Captain Norton pro- 
duce the document on which that assertion is founded ? — Captain Norton made his 
application in the first instance, at the India House verbally, but he was accom- 
panied by a ckrk, who has since made and subscribed an affidavit as to the terms of 
the application, and of the refusal ; — when the correspondence regarding the Brails- 
ford occurred with the Court of Directors, I was myself personally informed at the 
India House, that no such licence was necessary wr private traders, and that the 
decision, in this respect, of the honourable court, was founded on the opinion of their 
own solicitor. 

Can you state from whom Captain Norton, in tl\e first instance, received this 
information ? — It is mentioned, I believe, in his correspondence with the Court of 
Directors ; not knowing that I was to be examined as to this fact, I have no 
memomnda of the occurrence here, but I can refer to a copy of that correspondence 

if neccssarv* 

Are you not aware, that the application, and the alleged refusal, was on the 
part of a junior clerk in the Secretary's office, who has certified that he has no 
recollection of any such conversation? — I understood, that the clerk declared that 
he had no recollection of the fact ; but the department where the application was 
preferred, was understood to be that in which licences were generally granted ; 
and wiicre the assertion or answer of the clerk was consequently supposed to 
proceed from authority. Indeed, applications of this nature are in the first instance 
niade to clerks presiding or officiating in the several departments. 
Are vou not aware, that applications and answers to and from the Court of 
• 74(3, 3 E 3 Directors., 
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Hohert Richards, Directors, are made in writing ?— They ought to be, certainly, in matters of 
Esq. importance. 

(19 Marcb.) And do you not think, injustice to himself, Captain Norton ought not to have 

" taken a verbal reply, on a subject of such importance? — It would have been 
better for Captain Norton's interests, had he made an application in writing, and 
required an official answer ; but if I recollect right, such an application was made 
in writing, in the case of the Brailsford, and a written answer, to the effect above- 
mentioned was given, that is, that no licence was necessary ; in the case of the 
Sarah, it is therefore clear, that a written answer would have been to the same 
effect as the verbal one Captain Norton received. 

You have stated, that the Court of Directors have adhered to their system of 
granting indentures to free merchants and free mariners ; can you state any cir- 
cumstance where refusal has been made to a person applying fur a free merchant*3 
indenture, or free mariner's indenture, that person being of character and propei? 
pursuits? — Permission to go to India was very lately refused to a young man of the 
name of Purvis, who applied on the invitation of his friends in Calcutta to proceed 
thither for mercantile purposes ; and this application was backed by a letter from 
a member of one of the first houses in Calcutta, now residing in England. 

Was this gentleman about to establish himself with any person already established 
there as a merchant? — He is a young man of jjood talents, and most unobjectionable 
character ; and it was on this occasion certihcd to the honourable court, that he 
would be employed in the first instance, as a clerk in a mercantile house ; he had, 
moreover, friends on the spot from whom ho expected assistance in his further 
pursuits. 

Have you any doubt of there being a sufficient number of merchants in India to 
carry on the private trade ? — I have no doubts, but a moral conviction, that if the 
trade were left to itself, an increase of numbers, according to the gradual and 
natural demand for the same, would greatly redound to the benefit of the public 
interest both in Britain and India. The object, I take it, of the Legislature in 
1813, was to extend the private trade with India as much as possible, consistently 
with a rational view to security, and to the existing laws and regulations of the 
country; and the refusal to unobjectionable commercial men proceeding to India for 
the purpose, must necessarily impede, instead of promoting the object in view ; 
the free traders hitherto having uniformly extended the boundaries 01 this commerce, 
wherever they have been allowed free access to, and intercourse with the natives of 
India, 

Who is to be judge, in your opinion, of the unobjectionable character and pursuits 
of the gentleman making the application ; the authorities to whom he applies, or 
tlie gentleman himself ?— I should conceive that unless a solid objection could be 
raised against the character, or probable pursuits, of an individual applying for a 
licence to proceed to India, that according to the intentions of the legislature, 
he ought not to be refused permission to go thither. If his character be certified 
by respectable persons to be good, and his pursuits legitimate, I sliould prcsuine it 
ought to be sufficient to influence the authorities to whom he applies, in his favour. 

The same objection applied, in your opinion, to the system with regard to free 
mariners indentures ; are you not aware that the only r^ualificalions to go to India 
as free mariners, are their having been officers for a certain time in the Compauy^s 
ships, or having been three years at sea; and that any person so qualified, is per- 
mitted to go to India as a free mariner ? — I know that this is a qualification that 
was required under tlie old system, and I believe it is still continued, but the Act of 
the 53d of the late King, requires no such qualification in the person applying for 
a licence to proceed to India, and I am confident that it would be better for the 
interests of the free trade generally, if those qualifications and restraints were 
^vholly abolished. 

Are you not aware, that many of those free mariners are utterly out of employ 
in India, and find it quite impossible to get any whatever? — I have heard that 
several young mea who went to India in search of employment, have relumed, but 
this is an evil which would always correct itself, and requires in my opinion neither 
enactment nor remedy on the part of authority. 

Are you aware that licences arc granted by the Company, to persons to go to 
India, independent of the free merciiants and mariners nidenturcs, under the 
33d clause of the Act of 1813? — I only speak of the cases with which I am 
ncquainfted, and in all thpse cases, free merchants or free mariners indentures have 

been 
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been granted, and as I always understood from the parties themsfelves, th^y were so Robtrt Hickardt, 
granted in lieu of the licences or certificates of licence prescribed by the Act. -^y' 

Are you not aware that many persons have gone out, by certificates granted under (19 March.) 
the authority of the Board of Controul ? — I am not aware of any, from my own 
knowledge. 

Are you not aware that persons who have received licence to go to India as free 
merchants, have gone into other pursuits of life, making the application for a 
free merchant's indenture, a cover for tliat purpose? — I know of no such instance; 
and if any such should occur, I should think it of little importance whilst there are 
laws in force in India, ably and rigidly administered to restrain the acts and designs 
of evil doers. 

When you say that information was given at the India House, that it had been 
determined by the local authorities here, not to grant special licences, what do you 
mean by the term local authorities ? — I mean the Board of Commissioners, and the 
Court of Directors ; the right of granting licences being, as I conceive, expressly 
vested in the Board of Commissioners, through the medium of the honourable 
court. 

Have you any reason for stating, that the Board of Controul has expressed any 
such intention of refusing special licences ? — No other than that as the Act vests the 
right of granting licences in the Board of Controul, through the medium of the Court 
of Directors, it is to be presumed that an answer or declaration to the effect of 
that reported to me, could not have been given by authority at the India House, 
without the sanction of the Board of Controul, 

Was any such answer given by authority? — Yes, as I understood, by the 
chairman. 

Did any body at the India House state, that the Board of Controul had expressed 
an intention to refuse such a licence ?^ — They did not. 

Are you aware of any case in which an appeal has been made, on the subject 
of a special licence to the Board of Controul, and rejected ?— I doubt whether, 
according to the provisions of the Act, a private individual hus a legal right to appeal 
to the Board of Controul. 

But forwarded by the Company?— It is impossible for me to say whether 
applications are in all cases forwarded, hut I presume they arc. 

Will you take upon yourself to slate, that any instances have come within your 
knowledge, in which the Company bus forwarded those cases, and they have been 
refused? — I cannot he supposed to know, or to be able to state, what has taken 
place between the Board of Controul and the Court of Directors ; I only mention 
what I conceive to be the regular course of proceeding on this occasion; an 
individual has no right, according to my construction of tlic Act, to make a direct 
application to the libard of Controul, this being the express dutjr of the Court of 
Directors ; and where an answer is given to an application of this description by 
the Court of Directors, or by a proper officer at the India House, it is naturally 
concluded by the parties concerned, that such answer must have received the 
sanction of the Board of Conlroul. 

You are aware that certain licences arc granted direct by the Board of Controul, 
under the t2th seciion of the Act ol the 'i^d of tlie late liing?— Yes, lam. 

Did you ever know of any difliculty in obtaining those licences ?— None 
whatever 

Have the board established any regulations under the Act, as to granting those 
licences ?— That I cannot speak to of my own knowledge. I would beg leave to 
edd, on the subject of licences generally, that the objections now stated, are not 
meant to apply to tlie personal conduct or itUentions of the local authorities in this 
country, but to the system itself, and to illustnite the evils and annoyances with 
which it is necessarily fraught ; and I wish therefore to observe, that it would be 
very acceptable to die trade generally, to know what tliey have to depend upon in 
respect to those licences 5 and still more acceptable to them, to he relieved from the 
system ol licences altogether. 

Do you happen to know any instances, in which licences required to be granted 
under the 53d of the late King, have been refused for individuals to proceed to India, 
by the Court of Directors, and frc3 merchants indentures granted to those indivi- 
duals by the court ^ — I do not immediately recollect any instance of the kind. I 
have already mentioned one case within my own knowU dgo, where a licence was 
flatly refuse^! ; and in other cases where reference has been made to me by parties 
M'Jshiug to go to India, 1 have always understood from them, as the result of theic • 
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^ohtrt tikkMrds, own previous inquiries, that they could' only attain their objebt by getting the indert' 

^* turfes above mentioned* In fact, whatever regulations nnay be in force to the 

(19 March,) contrary, it is certainFy a very general impression in London, that licences are not 

obtainable at the India House, or not obtainable vt'ithout considerable difficulty ; and 

that free merchants or free mariners indentures must necessarily be applied for> 

and obtained as a favour from some one of the directors. 

: Can you inform the Committee, what the distinctions are between a licence 
directed to be granted under the 53d of the kte King, and a free merchant's inden- 
ture, as gmnted by the court of directors? — 1 do not recollect having seen, or at 
all events having mitxutely examined, the form adopted for licences J the words 6f 
the Act seem simply to require an ordinary certificate of licence; whereas, the free 
merchants indenture is a document of a different nature* 

Can yOii describe the nature of that document?— It is a paper of some length, 
and never having had occasion to take otte out, I do not know that I can state the 
particulars, from a cursory inspection of such as I may havo accidentally metivith. 

State the general <)bjects of what it is intended to permit an individual to do?^— 
It binds him to subject himself to the laws and regulations of the country, and to 
other certain conditions specified in the indenture; it also authorizes him to carry 
on trade in the country. 

Then it does not appear to you, that a free merchant's indenture is calculated td 
answer the purposes that a licence would, if granted under tlie 53d of the late 
King? — It may anSAVer the purpose as well if it bo as freely granted, but it does 
not ap{)ear to me to be the course prescribed by the Act ; it is moreover attended 
witiitbis additional trouble and difiiculty, that in all cases of free merchants inden- 
tures, tlie parties procuring them arc, I believe, obliged to procure friends to become 
their pfenioMil security at the India-house, which tlie Act tlocs not prescribe in tiie 
case of certificates of licence, - Ii^dentOres, too, can only be procured as matter of 
favour, and in limited numbers in each ycslr,' whereas licences arc expressly aijoincd 
by thfc Act to bo freely cranted> and without lin)it. 

What is tiic nature of the security that is so required?— To fulfil tlic conditions 
of the indenture. 

Arc ydu ac4uaintcd \vith the reasons why tlic Court of Directors prefer that 
mode 6f permitting individuals to proceed to India, in preference to the system of 
licences ? — I know of no other reason than this, that upon the old system of grant- 
ing indentures, it was always considered a part of tlic director's patronage, and is 
still probably considered in the same light 

Do you know what fee is charged at the India-house, for a licence required to be 
granted under the 53d of the King ?-^Not knowing of any licence l>eing granted to 
a friend of our house, under the 53d of the late King, I cannot speak to the amount 
of the fee, neither can I from recollection state the exact amount of the fees puid 
for free merchants indentures; but I can give that information to the Committee 
accurately, if desired, as the payment of some have passed through our Jiousc. 

Then Tvill you be kind enough to furnish the Committee with Uiat information ?— 
I will. 

Do you happen to know, within the last tlircc years, how many free merchants 
have been sent to India, and how many persons, under licences granted by die Court 
or the Board ? — I do not j this is a matter connected witli oflScral details, -which 
I have not the means of ascertaining. 

Was the licence granted to the Brailsford after she sailed, acted upon in India 
when received tliere? — We have received no accounts yet 

By whom was the refusal given in India, Xo the captain of the Sarah, when he 
applied for permission to load on the coast 0/ ^Malabar? — It was given in Malabar 
by the collector, Mr. Babington, who mad' ^, reference on the subject to tlic 
Aladras government ; and the result of that . *i'j v"***c was stated to be, that a special 
licence whs indispensably necessary. 

Do the Company*^ ships overload in whole, or in part, on the coast of Malabar?— 
Tiiey dill formerly, and I believe, do so still. 

Have the Court of Directors assigned any reasons to those applying for licences 
for private ships to load there, why they now refuse them? — ^The reason I have 
boiore meniionetl was assigned in the firstlnstance, namely, that under the operation 
ol the .'54th of the late King a special licence was unnecessary. 

Thtn on uhat ground do you understand the licence for the Brailsford was 
gr?i5ited?— It was granted in consequence 0** a correspondence which took place 
bttwccn the Court oi Directors and our house, in which the disappointment to the 

Sarah 
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Sarah was fully stated, from the want of a special licence, and the construction given JRobcrt Rkkardt, 
in this respect to the Act by the local authorities in India; I believe that -2*?. 

a reference was on that occasion made to the Company's law officers, who on further (19 March.) 
consideration of the question, gave it as their opinion that a special licence was ^ 
requisite for the purpose of proceeding to an intermediate port ; at all events, 
a special licence was granted by the Court of Directors, and we had no occasion to 
make further inquiries. 

Is the Committee to understand you to have stated, that the company have since 
refused to grant such licences? — The owner of the Phoenix informed me a few days 
ago, that he had been refused a special licence to proceed to the coast of Malabar. 

When the company do grant those licences, is the application and the granting 
of them, attended with any inconvenient delay ? — It certainly is. 

Can you state in general terms, in how snort a time an answer is given to persons 
applying for a licence? — I have known some weeks elapse between an application 
for a licence and the granting of it ; and in those cases the parties have informed 
me, that they were frequently obliged to go to the India House, to renew their 
application ; the delay in this case% I am aware, chiefly arises from the forms and 
observances necessary to be attended to ; for in the usual course and dispatch of 
business at the India House great facility and courtesy are experienced from the 
gentlemen presiding or officiating in ^the several departments, but the system of 
licences necessarily involves the trouble and delay which I have before adverted to ; 
and althou^li it has never happened to me to experience either, except in the case 
of the Brailsford, the application for licences being always pi^eferred by tlie ship 
owners themselves, or pei-sons desirous to proceed to India, yet I have frequently 
heard this inconvenience and delay loudly complained of. In the case of the 
Brailsford, there was a delay certainly of several weeks between the first application 
and the ultimate granting of the special licence, during which interval the Brailsford 
sailed for India without a special licence, but with a letter from one of the se- 
cretaries of the Court of Directors, intimating, as far as I can now recollect, that 
no such special licence was necessary. 

Having stated the inconvenience, which you think arises out of the system of 
licences, will you be pleased to state to the Committee what are the other restric- 
tions and obstructions, you alluded to in a former answer, as aflecting the trade to 
India ?~The licence system, as it is now acted upon, includes a prohibition to the 
free traders to go to any of the intermediate ports of India, and consequently re- 
stricts most extensively, and in my opinion, very prejudicially, their general intcr- 
coui^c with the natives. At present, the points of contact between the British free 
trader and the inhabitants of India arc few, vi;j. the presidencies ; yet in these 
points the advantages resulting to both countries arc found to be great and obvious, 
but, as the case now stands, all commercial intercourse along the coast of India, 
and therefore with the great mass of natives, is absolutely prohibited. The obstruc- 
tions tliut arise out of this system are therefore so numerous and extensive in their 
operation, that they may, I tliink, be better conceived than generally detailed. In 
its present state tlie system is actually a preventive system, as far as regards India 
generally, and consequently curtails, to the extent of its operation, the use and 
consumption of British manufactures. 

Do you think that any material inconvenience arises to the private trade, from 
the description of ships in which they are obliged to carry it on ?— Yes, 1 do ; 
I think it would be much better, and more for the interest of the trade and ship- 
owners generally, if they were allowed to carry it on in vessels of such a size as they 
chose to fit out for the purpose. The Americans have for many years carried on 
their commercial intercourse with India and China, in ships of all sizes ; and so far 
from its being attended with injury, they have, I believe, found the practice 
beneficial. 

Do you think that the demand for British manufactures, among the natives in 
India is increasing, and has increased considerably since the year 1813? — 1 have 
already mentioned, on advices which may, I think, be entirely relied upon, that in 
Bengal the increase of British manufactures has been very considerable. Our let- 
ters from the western side of India also lead us to conclude, that the demand is to 
the full as great, if not greater there. It has been of late years checked, particu- 
larly on the western side of India, by the difficulty which has lately prevailed of 
making returns from that quarter, and is still suftering from the same cause. 
■ Do you knov/ whether British goods find their way to any extent, in the countries 
in the north of India r-r-Both woollen and cotton goods* have been commissioned, 
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Jlo^rt Rickaril4, and still <QontiuaG to l?e ^commissioned from India, for the yse of the native? in tlie 

%t northerp provinces and states, to a considerable extent ; the detpand seen^s evea 

(i^ }i&Tck') to be increasing in that quarter. I know of several consignipents of both wopHen 

and cotton goods sent to the western side of India, wliose ultimate destination has 

been the Persian Gulf. Coarse woollens and certain cotton goods are a]so sent out, 

Jvuown to be for the use of natives in the northern provinces. 

Do you know whether the demand for British goods is at ^11 increased in Persia? 
— I have mentioned, in my preceding answer, that several consignments have been 
piade to the western side of India, which were ultimately intended for the Persian 
Gulf, from whence they would be conveyed into the interior of Persia, and the 
neighbouring Arabian states.. 

Is much trade carried on with those countries, to which the last questions have 
referred, by foreigners ? — ^The trade >vith those countries is very considerably in- 
creased since the year 1813. When I left India it wegs pritKipaUy carried on by 
ships belonging to native chieftains, and so far foreign ships, being independent of 
the British authority. The Imaun of Muscat had many large ships employed in 
this trade, soine of thpm of the burden of 70P, 8qo and l>ogo tons, ntj-vigated en- 
tirely by Arabs; and in returns which I have lately seen.^ of the state of the trade 
with the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, and which have been furnished from India, I find 
it stated, that the trade has increased from 14,716,119 rupees in 1814/1/;, to 
23,226,130 in 18)17/18; this is but a short period, and if a more extended one 
was taken, I have reason to believe, from the private advices that I have received 
from that quarter, that the trade would exhibit a still greater increase. It is an im-i 
portant feature in this trade, that the imports fi'om the Gulfs into India in goods, have 
not nriaterially varied ip the period. In 1 8 14/15 they were 2,793,532 11*, and in 
1817/18 3,322,489 R*, whilst the export of goods for the same period was in 
^814/15, 7,9x0,554, and in 1817/18 11* 10,(595,841, The great increase is thercn 
&re in the export of good^ from India, niany of which consist of British manu- 
factures. 

Do you think that the obstructions applicable to British ships, to which you have 
alluded, tend to prevent them from having any participation in that trade? — Cer- 
tainly ; in as far as this tirade a)ight be carried on in British free traders, cheaper than 
ip any other ships I know of, because also it would he cheaper to convey goods 
directly to the gulls, instead of circuitously. 

, Then in your opinion they arc prevented from engaging in it, by those obstructions ? 
-r-Of courtoc, if they arc refused special licences or access to these parts, 
. You have stated the difliculty of making returns, wquld this difliculty, in your 
opinion, be much diminished by taking oiV the duty on the import of raw'silk ?— It 
*^ertuinly would, inasmuch as I have understood from silk manufacturers thcmselvea 
in the city, that ihcy would have no diOiculty in competing even with the French silks, 
if the duty on the ruw material was taken oiV, or rather proportionally lowered. 

Would not the export to the Persian Gulf be much increased, by a direct com- 
munication from this country, instead of the circuitous one throilgh our western 
possessions ii\ India? — The trade between tlic Persian Gulf and India is chiclly 
curried Qn with i3cn«;al, where tlic voyage is longer mid subject to greater risk.tlum 
with the weslern side of India, but there is also a direct communication between the 
western side of India and tlic Persian Gulf slill, if a direct communication was per 
mittcil to free traders between England and the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, it would 
enable the inhabitants of those countries to procure British manuafclurcs consider-^ 
ably cheaper, and therefore proportionally conduce to the encrcased coufeumplion 
Qf those articles in the East, 

- Are there any other diflicultics besides thobc which you have mentioned, in trading 
iiom this country, to the Persan Gulf, that you are aware of? — None that I am 
auareof; if the Cummitlec will allow me I would hcg to state another disadvaa- 
tagc attending the system of licences, which is, that many ship-owners conceive they 
cannot gu to the eastward of the Cape without licence ; and even when ships procceil 
to places wliere licences arc unnecessary according to law, they still deeui it necessary 
to provide lliemsclves with such licences, lest in the course of their voyage they 
might fmtl it nece^ssary to enter those limits where licences arc indispensable; ihey 
aiu therefore subject to the trouble, delay, and expense of procuring those licences 
before they d* part, whether they be eventually used or not. 

Do yon conceive limt facility would be given to the introduction of British goods 
into Pcr-iii, if our vessels were allowed to go direct, touching at Uomhay? — Cer- 
tainly; or to go direct to Persia, and afterwards to Bombay. 

. Are 
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Are you aware that our ships are notailcwed to proceed directly to Bombay, and Robert Rkhardt^ 
from tiience to Persia? — I understand that such is the present system. ^q* 

Have you heard, that the Emperor of Russia will not permit our woollens to (19 March.) 

pass through his territories, while he permits those of Prussia? — It has been so ^" ^ -^ 

stated of late. 

What are the returns that Persia can give us for our manufactures ?— The 
returns from the Persian Gulf to Indiuj are chiefly in specie; copper, horses, and 
other articles of trade are also im))orted. 

Are the Persians acquainted with tlie manufacture f glass, and of domestic 
utensils? — The Persian manufactures in these articles arc rough and coarse; I have 
seen samples of the Persian manufactures in many articles of domestic use, sent to 
this country, for the express purpose of imitation ; and they have been so iniilatcd 
in various instances very successfully, and at muck cheaper rates than the stated 
current prices of the same articles on the spot. 

Then is it your opinion, that the consumption of those commodities would 
greatly extend, if the difficulties of our intercourse were removed ? — No doubt 
ft would, in all those articles which could be supplied cheaper and better from this 
country. 

Is not the necessity of employing ships of a large size, a great drawback to tiie 
opening of such a trade and commerce? — Certainlv ; inasmuch us the Gulfs of 
Arabia and Persia arc mostly navigated by vessels of a smaller tonnage. 

Then instead of employing ships of 350 tons and upwards, in your opinion it 
would be a great advantage to our merchants who took out valuable commodities, 
to go out with such vessels as would please themselves, and of such a size as would 
incur the least demurrage? — I have no doubt it would. 

Is there an extensive trade from Bombay to Mocha, and to the borders of the 
Red Sea ? — ^The statement which I cave a little while ago of the extent of the trade 
between India and the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, includes the trade to Mocha. 

Is it within your knowledge, that the French and Americans go regularly to 
Mocha ?— Formerly French and American ships used to go regularly to Mocha for 
coflcc ; and perhaps the Americans still continue to send vessels lo that quarter ; 
tlie French have not engaged much, of late years, in die trade to India. 

Have you known an mstance, since the passing of the Free Trade Act, of a single 
English ship going to Mocha?— No, I do not immediately recollect any instance.^ 

Is not this to be attributed to tlieir not having another port in India to go to, in 
case the speculation entered upon docs not turn out as expected ; the question 
applying itself to the English free traders ?— If such permission wore gitmted to the 
English free trader, it would of course aflbrd him a corresponding facility for* 
encaging in a direct speculation to Mocha in the first 8n3tai)ce. 

Have not the Americans great facilities over us in their commerce, from being 
allowed to go frou) port to port, just as they please?— The Americans have great 
facilities in that respect, and they do not fail to avail themselves of their privileges. 
Tlicy are subject to no restrictions in respect to their commercial intercourse with 
India or China, save what they experience from our laws and regulations. They 
have no system of licences; in respect to which system 1 would beg leave again to 
submit to the consideration of the Committee, whether, as it is now acted upon, it 
can fail to do otherwse ti)an operate injuriously to the interests of the Britisli trade, 
inasmuch tis it very materially checks and controuls that free intercourse with^ the 
inhabitants of the East, which from the wording and spirit of the 33d section ot the 
53d of the late King, it appears to me to have been the anxious mtcnUon of the 

icgislaturc to promote. ^ . ,. . j * 41 r r 

Do you sec any advantage, in point of security or otherwise, derived to the India 
Company from the maintenance of those restrictions upon the private trade?— I 
really know of none ; and the firm conviction of my mind, irom lon^ experience 
and intimate knowledge of the habits and dispositions of the natives ol India is, that 
a free commercial intercourse, between Europeans and those natives, might bo 
carried on without objection, antl without the least fear of its being attended with 
injurious consequences to the public interests. 
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Veneris, 23' die Martii, 1821. 
The Right Honourable THOMAS WALLACE, ia the Chair. 



George Larpent, 
Esq, 

(^3 March.) 
V ^ ) 



George Larpenty Esquire; 
Called in; and Examined, 

IN what line of business are you ? — I am in the house of Paxton, Cockerell, 
Trail and Company, East India agents ; I have been in the house eighteeft 
years, and a partner seven years. 

Is that house much engaged in the trade to India ? — It has been exclusively 
engaged in Indian agency, for nearly forty years. 

Have you a general acquaintance with that trade ? — As far as London business, 
to the fullest extent ; I never was in India. 

Can you state what effects on the trade with India have been produced, by the 
openings that -were afforded by the charter? — ^The trade has been greatly in- 
creased. 

Do you know whether the trade has been increased on the whole, or only in- 
creased in the hands of private merchants? — I cannot answer that question 
accurately; at the opening of the trade freights in India were high, and that attracted 
a great tonnage to India; they gradually fell from the year 1 817 ; the freights which 
were at the commencement, perhaps 20/. per ton, gradually decreased to 6L and 
5 /. 10^, according to the latest return, making it a most losing trade as far as the 
ship-owner is concerned ; and from the relative prices in India, as compared with 
those obtained here, it must have been to those who have been speculating in goods, 
also a considerably losing trade. 

From what time do you consider it to have been a losing trade ? — ^To the ship- 
owners from iSiyor i8i8 ; previous to that time, I should suppose from the state 
of freights in India, it must have been rather a beneficial trade to the ship-owners ; 
with regard to the merchant I have a memorandum I took of the highest and lowest 
prices of the principal articles of East India produce, from the year 1812 to the 
year 1 820. The opening of the trade was coincident in time with the peace, and 
the prices of many India articles rose in the years 1814 and 1815, 100 to 200 per 
cent, therefore it was at that time, a very advantageous trade ; but all that advantage 
has Ijeen gradually subsiding, and from the tmde being carried on to excess, there 
must have been latterly a great loss sustained ; but as we confine our business to 
agency, we can only tell from the invoices, which certainly of late years have given 
a loss. 

Are you acquainted with the regulations under which the privafp trade is carried 
on? — I am. 

Is there any thing in those regulations that appears to you to throw any con- 
siderable impediments in tlie way of that trade ? — I think there are no impediments 
in the two Acts of Parliament of 53 Geo. Ill, and 54 Geo. Ill, commonly called 
The Circuitous Acts, for the conduct of such trades as are permitted under those 
acts. 

Do you think no inconvenience or impediments arise from the necessity of the 
ships taking licences ? — None, that I am aware of. 

No delay ? — Nor delay. 

Do you think any impediment arises to the general trade of India, from the size 
of the ships in which the trade is necessarily carried on under those Acts of Parlia- 
ment? — I am not aware of any. 

Have you any reason to think that any impediments arise from the restraint there 
is on private ships going to any port in India, except the principal settlements, 
without a special licence ?^ — No, because, under an opinion on the construction pf the 
Act of Parliament, the free traders have obtained and exercised the right of country 
trade in India. 

Do you mean by that, the traders that go from this country? — ^Thc traders that go 
from this country. 

Do you mean that they have the povver of touching at any of the ports of India, 
exclusive of the principal settlemeniSj which may be convenient to them? — I mean, 

in 
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in this manner, that if a vessel is at Calcutta, she may take a cargo down to Madras^ George Ldrpcni, 
and return again to Calcutta. ^ ^^^* 

May she touch at any intermediate port? — I am not aware of any commercial (23 March.) 

places that would make it desirable to touch intermediately between the principal ^^ -^ ^ 

presidencies, but persons acquainted with the country, would be better able to speak 
to that. 

Have you never heard any dissatisfaction expressed among the private traders, 
upon this. subject? — ^Yes; I think from circumstances that were not in existence 
at the time the Acts of Parliament, I allude to, were framed, there are considerable 
difficulties. 

Have the goodness to state those difficulties ?—The first to which I allude is, the 
principle upon which the Acts are founded, that no British subject. may tradc^ 
except through the medium of those two Acts of Parliament, by which he is paur- 
tially excluded from benefiting from the trade of Java, not being permitted to ship 
on a Dutch vessel It is also a question, whether it be legal to ship on any vessel 
from a port in Holland to Java ; and it is illegal to ship partly at Calcutta, fill up at 
Java, and proceed to the Continent. I know of no other impediments but those. 

Do you know of any other difficulties arising out of the laws as they now stand, 
but those you have stated?— No; except under the India Register Act, the 55 
Geo. Iir, chapter 116, I think there are great difficulties arising trom the construc- 
tion put upon that Act ; the first difficulty that I should state, would be as to the 
property of the ship. By the general Register Act, a ship ought to be registered 
where the owner resides. If a ship having an India register, is brought to^ this 
country and sold here, there does not appear any nieans, by which a subject, resident 
in Great Britain, can be owner of that ship, with a register at the Custom. House. 
I think, also, that the ships built in India, are fairly entitled to all the privileges of 
British register, it being intended, in the spirit of the India register and other Acts, 
that the country trade should be completely given to them ; and it seems a hardship, 
that whilst the country ships, built in India, are excluded from the benefits of a 
general register, the country trade should be thrown open to the free traders. 

Have :,ou reason "to believe, that much difficulty is thrown in the way of exports 
of manufactures of this country to India, by the duties imposed by the East Jndia 
Company ?— None has fallen under my knowledge ; 1 know it has been a very losing 
trade when it has been improperly carried on ; but our house have never shipped 

themselves. ^ ^^ . 1 . 

Are you not connected with a house nt Calcutta ."—Yes ; a correspondent house. 

Does that connection give you the means of ascertaining whether the consump- 
tion of British manufactures in Bengal, has increased, or otherwise ?-TNot from, 
any authentic documents, but from general report, it has very greatly mcreased ; 
our letters state, that European articles, after the glut, have been in considerable 

demand. . . . , » i ^ 

Are they recovering in price?— They were recovermg m price by the last accounts, 
but it is so entirely subject to fluctuation, if the exports are adapted to the Euro- 
pean population, a very small excess will glut the market ; if adapted to the clothing 
of the native population, they certainly may increase considerably ; and from all ac- 
counts, spealdng without seeing the result of investments before my own eyes, the 
trade, I understand, is in a progressive state of increase. 

What did you mean by saying the country trade has been thrown open to the 
free traders?— It was so understood, in India, for I had a letter from a house m 
India, resquesting me to take an opinion upon the subject. I conceived, that the 
Circuitous Act only gave permission to touch at places in India, mentioned therein, 
and in prosecution of the direct voyages ; that it did not allow of a voyage from 
Calcutta to Madras and back again. It was understood, that the coasting or 
country trade was confined to tlie India country ships. I took an opinion here, 
which distinctly stated, that the law gave permission to all the free traders to trade 
in the country trade in India, not merely in prosecution of the voy^e, that is, 
touchin^T at Vizagapatam, in the way from London; Madras to Calcutta, it 
licence were obtained; or vice versa, that a free trader might take down a cargo 
from Calcutta to Madras, and return with another from Madras to Calcutta; 
a trade before thought to be confined to the country traders. 

Do you happen to know, whether the liberty which you suppose them to possess, 

is actually exercised or not?— I should suppose so, from the subject having been 

pointed out to us from our house in India, with directions to make luqmry here as 

■a subject of complaint there, in as much as it affected their India country shipping 
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Dck you know whether they carry on the coasting trade in the same manner, an^' 
with the same freedom, as it is carried on in the country ships?—- it is not within-, 
my own knowledge ; bat I believe they do* 

Has any application come under your cognizance, from a person who wished togt>- 
ftom England to any place but a principal settlement ? — None. 

You are not aware of any inconvenience having arisen to the trade, from that ex- 
ception in the Act ? — Noi. 

You state, that it is a question, whether it is legal for a British subject to aeiid* 
a cargo from Holland to Java ;, oni what ground do you state tiiat as^ questionable f~; 
From the existence of all the old Acts of Parliament preventing a British subject 
haunting or trafding between the Straits of Magellan and the Cape of Good Hope, 
except ia tlie manner provided under the two Acts, the 53d. and 54th of the late- 
kingt My own interpretation of those acts is diflfercnt from the interpretation put 
upon them by the Custom House ; in reading over the act I see it is expressly- 
stfi^ted- in, thi3 ^ceamble,, that it is expedient that all British subjects should havC' 
the right of tradmgin all parts within those limits ; in all prior acts, tlie inexpediency 
of such free trade is implied, by the expediency of the monopoly beingiasaevted ;, 
we are told that it is not a free trade with certain limitations,, but that it is a close 
trade with certain permissions. I can only say in the case to which I allude, that 
of a Dutch vessel,, it was refused to me as a British subject to load British goods 
tijereon from hence to- Java; I was, told a Dutchraanj a Dane, a Swede, or any 
foreigner, inighfc ship to. Java on a Dutch or foreign vessel, but that I,, as. a British 
suhjeot, could not 

Have you found many difficulties in merchants acting under those acts ? — None 
whatever, in the direct trade specified under those Acts of Parliament ; I think it 
would be better if they were consolidated into one Act of Parliament, and drawn 
Qutin a, clearer manner tliaathey are at present; I think there are inconsistencies 
in the acts. 

Though you'have not experienced such difficulties yourself, have you not heard 
others complain, of existing diilicultics ? — I do not recollect any case immediately^; 
but I certainly have heard of complaints ; I do not recollect any case so as to spe- 
cify it 

Have you not found, on the part of those with whom the execution of the acts? 
restedv every disposition, to give you the utmost possible facility ? — Certainly 
I have. 

Do you mean to include in that,.botli the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Gontroul?~I applied to the Board of Controul as a natural channel to give me the 
information I required. 

Why did it strike you that the Board of Controul was the more natural channel ?— . 
I considered, the private trade more under the protection of the Board of Controul; 

Was not the difficulty you complain of, arising from a want of proper construction. 
of the Act of Parliament'?— From a want of ciearness in, the Act of Parliament 
itself, which rendered it difficult for me to know whether my operation was safe or* 
not 

Have you any knowledge of the duties paid in India, on the importation of British 
manufactures? — Yes, I have a statement of the duties payable at Calcutta on im«^ 
portations and exportations. 

Have the goodness to deliver in that statement of duties ? — [The Wiimss delivered 
in the sanieJ] 

You have spoken of a difficulty arising under the EaBt'lndia Register Act, did 
you refer to any particular case? — I have a ship here at the present moment, with 
an Itidia register, which we wish to sell; and 'upon inquiry aa to the sale, I was, 
informed that it would be difficult? to obtain a purchaser on thati account ; Uic difli-* 
cully existing* 

Do you know any thing of the duties imposed in the island of Ceylon ? — I drow^ 
up, in conjunction with a merchant from Ceylon, a memorial to the Board of Trade^ 
relative to the duties levied- at. the island of Ceylouj iu' wliich the prayer of the 
petition was, that they should be assimilated witirthc duties, levied by the£ast India 
Company; tho duties in Ceylon being heavier on many, articles, and those important 
ones, than those levied in the Company^s territories ; the subject is under con^idcr^ 
^tion I believe. 

Arc there not considerable duties levied on the exports from Ceylon ?— There 
are some duties* others have been taken off; but I could furnish the Committee with 
the tariff if it was wished. [The JVUmsa wan directed lojurniah the samc.li 
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Are you acquainted with the duties payable on the inriportation of goods into Gtor^ Lttrpad^ 
Java, or the exportation of produce from that island? — I have them with me ; ^* 

I have it in the regulations of the alien law of Java, published by the Java go- f*jjj Afhtcfc) 

vernment on the ist of November 1818. v ^ " , 

[The^ Witness delivered in the same,] ' see Appendix 

Are you aware, whether the trade is carried on from China ^yith any of the /j ^^ 
Eastern Islands, in European or American shipping ? — The trade is carried' on 
I believe in produce of China to Java ; but as the law exists at present n6 English 
subject can be engaged in trading from China to Java, and thence to Ldndon,. 
without transhipping or originating the voyage again at Java for Great Britain, 
and no insurance from Canton to Java and Hondon, by a British subject, wOuld be 
legal. . " , 

* Is such traie carried on in American or European shipping, or both ? — I' believe 
it to be so. 

Is it of considerable extent ?— I believe it to be of some extent, but I have not the 
documents. 

Is such trade confined to Java, or is it carried on with other islands- to the east- 
ward ? — From the information of persons from thence, I believe it to be a consider-, 
able trade^ and extending throughout the whole of the Archipelago. 

Are you aware of any such trade bcin^ carried on from any of those istands With 
any other part of the continent of Asia, to the eastward of the Straits of Malacca?— 
Not within my own knowledge; from the general information, I have received, 
I believe there is a considerable trade of that nature. Thei'e is also a trade carried 
on immediately under our eyes here, which is, American ships loading ih British 
ports direct to China ) one sailed in January called the Cordevia. 
" Do you happen to be acquainted with the nature of the cargo she carried out? — ^ 
Her cargo was not very considerable in British manufactures. I have seen the 
cargoes pf other ships, and they did comprise several large investments of British; 
manufactures, 'woollens and other articles; I have seen the manifests of several 
^f the ships. 

Are not British subjects prevented engaging" in such accounts? — Certainl3r, 

Have you been concerned in the trade to Java? — As agents for an establishment 
Qt Java, we have. 

Have you made considerable shipments to Java? — We have, as agents, executed 
qommissions from Java. 

Had you any ditiiculty in getting returned cargoes occasionally from Java? — 
Considerable difficulty in realizing the returns. 

Do you conceive that the demand of the eastern islands for European manufac- 
tures and produce, is greater than the produce they have to give us in return.? — 
I have not the facts sufficiently before me as to the exports from hence, or the 
produce of Java, but I know the gi'eat difficulty of the trade between this country 
and Java to consist in the difficulty of obtaining returns. 

Do you conceive this difficulty would be removed, if those who took out cargoes 
to those islands were permitted to take another cargo on to China, provided they 
Gould not get one on to Europe?— I have understood that a very profitable trade 
was carried on between Java and China, and therefore there might be means from. 
<;l)at source, of payment to the London house, who advanced the money on the out- 
ward investment to Java; but I speak only as an agent. It is difficult to get paid 
for advances in purchase of goods on commission. These difficulties might become 
l^*ss, as the trade became more extensive. I have understood there was a profitable 
trade between Java and China, and that there arc a varietjr of articles they carry up 
to China ; but again, there would still be a difficulty in getting returns from China to 
Europe, except through foreigners, as the law now stands. 

u Are you of opinion that increased facilities would bcaffiDrded to the trade between 
this country and India, if the present restriction on tonnage to three hundred and 
iiAy tons were removed ?— ^I am not aware of any facilities to be affiDrded thereby; 
l?ui I, have understood the Americans trade in smaller vessels. 
. If sijch permission was given for smaller vessels, and they should sail direct to 
other ports on the continent of India, and within the possessions of the Company, 
^vithout calling at the Presidencies, is it not probable that such a trade might be 
carried on in^such vessels to considerable advantage?— I think a person acquainted' 
M'jth India would be able to answer the question wkh more correctness than 1 can. 

Is the'Comniittee to understand that you have not had any particular experience 
h\ that piirt of the commerce ol IndiU?— Certainly I have not, 
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K9i€rt Addison f 

^9* Robert Addison^ Esq, ; Called in ; and Examined, 

(^3 March.) YOU are a merchant ?— I am. 

Have you been engaged in the trade with India?— I have. 

Are you engaged in that trade at present?— Not immediately; I have lately 
sreturned from Java and the eastern islands. 

Have you been employed under the East India Company ? — I have, formerly ; 
latterly as a private trader, chiefly in trade with Java and its dependencies ; 1 lately 
returned from Sincapore and Java. 

Can you state what effects the opening, by the Act of the fifty-third of the late 
King, produced upon the trade of India? — I think it has had the effect of con- 
siderably increasing the exportation of British manufactured goods^ particularly 
Manchester and Scotch goods. 

Do you think it has been an increase on the whole, or only an increase through 
the private trader ? — I think an increase on the whole. 

Do you know in what particular articles of the manufacture of this country there 
has been an increased demand ? — Manchester cotton goods, and calico goods in par- 
ticular of all descriptions, and woollen also ; but probably the increase has not been 
so great in woollen as in cotton goods ; I am not so minutely acquainted with the 
general trade to India, as the trade to Java. 

Do you know whether those have been principally for the use of the natives ? — 
Principally so, I think. 

Have you reason to think that the demand is increasing on the part of the natives, 
for the manufactures of this country ? — Yes ; I speak generally of India. 

Are you acquainted with the regulations under which the trade is carried on by 
the private merchant at present ? — I am. 

Is there any thing in those regulations, which you conceive throws considerable 
impediments m the way of the progress of that trade ? — I am hardly prepared to 
answer that question; I could not specify any in particular. 

Does any arise from the necessity of taking licences? — Not to any material 
consequence. 

Do you think any arises from the necessity of carrying on the trade in a particular 
size of ships? — It certainly would be an advantage, were smaller ships allowed to go 
to India, it frequently would be an advantage to individuals. 

In what particular part of the trade would that advantage principally arise ? — la 
carrying the exports from this country. 

For what reason ?--An individual engaging in that trade, might frequently have 
a private speculation in view, where a larger ship would be an expense that he had 
no reason to incur; a smaller ship might answer the purposes of the individual. 

It would open the trade to persons of less capital ? — Yes ; and where a smaller 
speculation might answer extremely well. 

Do you connect that answer, with a permission to go direct to the smaller ports of 
India, or to the Presidencies only? — It certainly would be a very desirable thing if 
they were open ; smaller ships would have a still greater advantage. 

Do you happen to know whether the country ships carrying on the coasting trade 
in India, are permitted to go indifferently to all the ports, whether they should be 
Presidencies or the intermediate ports ? — I believe they are permitted to go to all 
ports. 

Is that the case with English ships ? — I believe not. 

Have you any reason to know that they are prevented from going? — No, I have 
not any particular reason to know that, but I believe that to be the case. 

Do you conceive great advantage would arise to the trade if they had that per- 
mission r— >I do, certainly. 

From your knowledge of India, do you see any danger that could arise from that 
permission being granted to them ? —There is not any that 1 am aware of. 

Do you think that it would be the means of increasing the export of manufac* 
turesfrom this country, if they were permitted? — It is probable it might increase 
tlie exports from 'this cbuntry. I believe a country ship, taking in a cargo in this 
country, proceeding to any of the Presidencies of India, could afterwards, clearing 
from thence as a country ship, proceed to any of the minor ports. 

Do you mem after disposing of her cargo?— No; with the same cargo as a coun- 
try ship from China will lake in, a cargo in China will rcclear at any of the Presi- 
dencies of India, and come direct to this country, 

*^ Are 
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Are you acqiiainted- with the trade to Java? — I am more particularly acquainted 
>;vith the trade to Java. . ' . ; 

And the islands ?^-And the islands. 

Do you know whether the British exports.to Java are increasing or diminishing? — 
They have very materially increased within the last four years, particularly in the 
cotton manufactures, as well as iron ; woollens in a less degree. 

Is that trade-carried on for the supply of Java, or through Java for the supply of 
the islands ? — Both ; a very large proportion of the goods are used on the island qf 
Java, but a great deal are exported to the eastern islands. 

To what description of goods do ypu aljude ? — More particularly cotton goods ; 
iron, steel and some copper. 

Are any of those goods, to your knowledge, sent from Java to China? — I believe 
not, after the goods have been landed in Java ; but American ships taking, in goods 
in this country, will proceed to Java first; not finding a market there,, many of the 
goods will answer the China markets. The heavy, duties, both on import ana export 
in Java, would prevent business of that kind being carried on ; those- duties are not 
levied unless the goods are landed. 

Can you state what proportion of the goods that go to Java, is for the consumption 
of Java, and what proportion for the consumption of the islands ? — I cannot state 
that; I should presume the islands would take away nearly one .half. 

Is there any di^^ect trade* carried on from this country to the islands in the Eastern 
Archipelago ? — No, there is not. 

Is not such a trade carried on from the British settlements in India to the islands 
by the country ships? — I believe it is prohibited by the Dutch to the islands im- 
mediately under their dependance. 

Is any ca)Tied on by the country ships to the other islands ? — Certainly. 

To a considerable extent ? — I should presume not to a very considerable extent, 
if you exclude Manilla; it is something considerable there. 

Do you happen to know yourself, that the country ships or British ships are 
excluded by the Dutch from the islands and territories under their dependencies ? — 
Certainly ; the Dutch have merely opened three ports, all in the island of Java, viz. 
Batavia, Samarang, and Surahoye ; lately they have permitted a trade at Anjere in 
the Straits of Sunda with ships bound to China, and no ports iri any of the other 
islands* 

Are those entirely free ports ? — ^The Dutch regulation is this ; a ship from Europe 
must discharge the whole. of her cargo at one port, any one of those ports she may 
fix on* and sue may take in a cargo at the same port, or at one of those other 
ports. 

The same regulations apply to the ships of all European nations ? — Yes; the ships 
of all European nations, 

There is no communication with the territories under the Dutch government in 
that pArt of the world except through Java?— No. 

What islands do you suppose to be dependent on Java ? — I might include all the 
Spice Islands, and all the islands east of Java, particularly where the Dutch haVQ 
settlements'; Banjarmassing on the island of Borneo, and Macassar on the island 
of Celebes. - 

Have you yourself traded among those islands'?-^No, I have not 

Do you know any thing of Cochin China? — No, I do not. 

Do you know whether the people of the Oriental islands arc very much disposed 
to take the cottons exported from this country ?— Tliey certainly are, from the low 
price at which they are exported from this country ; the consumption of., them has 
increased very much. 

■ D.o you know whether they prefer the British ?— I presume chiefly from the low 
price at which they can be sold, and the superior patterns. 

• Do you know what ret^urn cargoes those islands afford ?— The returus are made 
entirely from Java. 

■ If tliere was. a "direct trade from any of those islands, 'what means have they of 
giving a return cargo? — ^Tliose islands do not aflfbrd any great deal of articles for 
the consumption of this country, tlieir produce is chiefly (or the China hiark^t; tlie 
returns, with the exception of the Spice Islands, must be nVade by the way of China 
or India, betel nut, and various other articles, for the Chiili|ese and Bengal market.^ 

They have no means of paying for the manufactures they jioay receive from thi5 
C9untry but in those articles, which are principally fitted fcir the China market? — 
Principally so. 

746. 3 G To 
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Tp how late a ppfjocj dp ypu $peak as to t^e pr<;^bititiQnf pf thq P^t^h ?-— Those 
restrictions were in force the latter part of last year. . , 

What do you include under the name of tt^e 3pice J^Hftfis ?— Th?; who)^ pf the 
islands th£tt produce \\\^ ^^t.Ip?g wd spices* 

Js the Committee tp uDd^r^tand th§r^ is ^9 strigt AprpbibitipApf the r^^prt; of British 
or other European ships to all the Dutch s^ttl^rp^Qt^ in the Ea^t^rn Ar<?14pelag9, 
^3jcepti|[lg the ^hrep PP^ts ypu have n^qi^tipped, a? there is tp the Spice islands ?-^To 
the h^st of my h4ief th^tQ is ; to ii^y Ifi^pwl^dge, within twelve n^pnths,, ships hav^ 
touched at Banca, at the settlepient of Mintp, and \m^ h^^n xefijsi^d peTOis^ipi^ tp 
transact business. ^ ; 

^ Do not the Americans carry on a considerable trade with thosq isiandsP—They do* 

What means of access have they ? — ^They are under the same restrictions as the 
British ^ the Americans carry on a trade with the same restrictions. 

With what islands do they carry it on ? — Only with Java ; frequently taking cargoes 
from thence to China. 

Have they no trade wit,h any other islands not immediately under the dependence 
of the Dutch ?— I believe little, if any ; some with Manilla, which is a Spanish 
settlement, but not with those immediately under the Dutch. 

Are not there many ships >vhich trade with those islands, and collect froiri them 
articles for the China market, which they afterwards c^rry on, and exchange M'ith 
China ? — Certainly ; the trade of those islands is principally carried on by colonial 
craft, Malay prows, and craft under Dutch colours ; they export the British matiu- 
factured articles from Java, and distribute them amongst the minor ports ; and the 
produce of the various islands is collected, and returned partly to Java, and from 
thence mostly for the China market, or, in some instances, conveyed immediately 
by the Chinese junks from the small ports to China. 

Supposing the East India Company were to permit a vessel that had proceeded 
from Great Britain to Cochin China, or the islands, to proceed afterwards from 
thence to China, might not an extensive and profitable mercantile intercourse be 
established ?-^I conceive tliere might. 

Can you ipform the Committee what probabljr would be the details of such 
trade ?r-If there were any fixed pprt under thq British flag in a convenient situation 
for distributing British manufactured goods amongst the islands, and collecting the 
produce of the islands, fpr they are very widely 8itua.ted, a very considerable trade 
might be carried on between England and this port, and again to China, I conceive 
it requires a point to collect tl)e produce of these different islands at. 

Which, in your opinion, iiv;ould be the best pointr-r^I certainly am of opinion, that 
no better one could be found than the present settlement of Sincapore* 

If such port were not within the reach of our competence, what other would yoi| 
fccommend,; would Prince of Wales's Island answer the, purpose? — It has not all 
the advantages of Sincapore ; the situation of Sincapore is much preferable ; it is 
easier of access, and better situated. 

Would a port in Cochin answer your view of expediency?— From being more 
under the influence of the "monsoons, I think it would not have all the advantage of 
Sincapore, and it would not be ap centrically situated. 

Were such a general intercourse admitted, would it npt be your opinion that the 
manqfactures of Great Britain might be greatly extended in their consumption 
among the people of those islands ? — I certamly think so. ' 

Excepting the charter of the East India Company, are you aware of any objection, 
upon general principles of policy, to the granting such an ejctension of our commer- 
cial privileges ?^ — I am not aware of any. 

What are the articles which you expect would be brought by the i$bnders to that 
intermediate point? — ^There is a long list; they are rather numerous; tin, bird? 
nests, rattans, betel nut, l>epper, bqacne de mer, gold dust, sagp, cntch pr trapary, 
tortoise shell, mother of pearl, shells, dye wood, and a variety of other articles. 

Is not there, in point of fact, at present, a considerable tradp carried on between 
China and those islands, in Chinese junks? — There certainly is, 

Wliat goods or fpnds do tile Chinese send to those islands, if they procure these 
articles? —A considerable quantity of porcelain ware and cotton manufactures, their 
coarser nankeens, and some tea. 

, Do not the Chinese, resident in those islands, make l^rge remittances to their 
relations, which supply great part of the cargoes? — I believe they do. 

If a trade was carried on with our porcelain, and our cotton mc^nufactures, could 
not the same articles be procured in return for then), for the Chinese market ?-" 
I conceive so. 

Would 
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''^'VtoiAd they be, in your opinion, equally adapted for the trade or better?— So 
far as the <;otton goods, I conceive -equally or better; it is a coarse kind of por- 
Celairt they require, that, periiaps, has not been tried from this country. 
^ Supposing those goods so collected, at such depdt as you have before alluded to, 
find their way to China, what return do you contemplate from China, Ibr the Euro- 
pean market?— Teas^ raw silk, nankeens, drugs of various kinds, rhubarb and 
gamboge, cliina root, cassia, cassia buds, and all the articles that arc usually exported 
from China and brought to this country, or to the continent of Europe. 

Do you think the piivilcge of bringing tea to the continent of Europe, is essential 
to the carrying on that trade advantageously?— -I think there would be a diiliculty 
Jn finding a cargo, unless teas were allowed as part. 

Have you ever been in Cochin Ciiina ?— I have not. 

Are you not aware that there is the same jealousy of foreigners in Cochin China, 
as in China Proper ?— I believe there js a considerable jealousy there. 

What reason then have you to suppose tiiata trade could be carried on advan- 
tageously there? — I fixed on the port at ^Sincaporo as a dep6t; the (lucsiion I 
answered with reference to Cochin China, was on thc"ussan)i)iion of a trade Ijcing 
permitted there, • • • 

• Do you know whether any trade from Europe is now carried on with Cochin 
China r* — -I am not aware of it. 

• When you speak of the prohibition the Dutch impose upon us, do you speak of 
settlements under their inllucnce, as well as those which actually belonged to 
them? — Certainly I do. 

Have you heard of a considerable consumption of our cotton piece goods having 
taken place in Bengal; Bombay, and Madras?— Certainly, 

Arc you aware that the raw cotton is taken fron) those ports to China to be ma- 
nufactured? — 1 am aware that the raw cotton is taken froui those ports to-China. 

Have you any knowledge as to the dilVerencc of freight from Calcutta to China, 
and from Calcutta to England, at this moment? — I am not accpiainled with the 
trade from Calcutta to China, at this moment, as to the rate of Iroight. 

Do you conceive from the general idea of freight in India, it will be as high 
from Calcutta to China, as from Calcutta to England? — Yes, I should presume 
that it would. 

' Do you know of any prejudices existing in China, against their consuming our 
manufactures^ — No, 1 do not. 

Having in view the great consumption which has taken place in Calcutta, do you 
conceive a similar consumption might take place in China, if we luid the same 
facilities of introducing them there? — Most undoubtedly I do; from my own know- 
ledge, the consumption of British cotton goods has increased very nuich within the 
last few years. British cotton goods were unknown in Canton, to any extent, ten 
years ago, and they have been gradually increasing; the demand for them has in- 
creased yearly ; and is now, I believe, to a considerable extent. 

Do you conceive from the great reduction in the price of cotton in this country, 
and our increased machinery, that the low price at which piece goods are brought 
to perfection here, has altered altogether the state of our connncrcc with that 
country ? — Certainly, very materially, " 

Do you think that if increased facilities were given to the merchant's here, to lay 
in their investments as they pleased, and to go to what places their information led 
them to think would be advantageous, and in what sized ships ihcy pleased, so 
that individual merchants could ship instead of, as in the present case, acting in 
conjunction from the great size of the ships to which they are limited, trade would 
open in various parts, which we at i)rcsent do not find it our interest to go to? — 
Yes, I do think it would be the means of opening trade with places, with wiiich at 
present we are not much acquainted, with China, in particular; \\ere British 
shipping placed on the footing that the American ships arc, with t!ie same privileges 
of proceeding to China that the American ships have, I conceive it would be tho 
nieans of extending the trade very materially ; the trade to China, in British goods, 
at present is carrying on through American ships. 

Provided the trade, to which you have referred, were opened to the private mer- 
chants of this countrv, ^vould the removal of the restriction that now exists on the 
tonnage of snipping, employed in the trade with India, materially benefit that trade. 
—I think very materially. 

■ Do yon know whether American ships, of a smaller tonnage, arc much cmp'oycd 
carrvin'^ on that trade?— Yes, there arc many Americans, of a much smaller 
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Are not the greatest proportion of the American ships carrying on that trade of 
a smaller tonnage ? — I think they generally run from 200 to 500 tons ; in China, 
in the season of 1 818 and 1819, it appears there were 46 American vessels, whose 
tonnage amounted to 16,022 tons. I have here a statement of the cargoes of 
American ships from Canton, bound to Europe in the season of 1819 and 1820. 

[The IVitness delivered in the same, and it tvas read as follows :] 





Cargoes of Amerfcan Ships 


bound to Europe, 


season 


of 18 


19 to 1820. 








Departures. 


Ships. 


6a 


^6 


4 f 


f 1 


if 




ii 




ii 


Ij 




1819: 

October - 1 

December 15 

1820: 

March - 1 

April - X 

» 13 

» 13 

y> 25 

May - - 7 


Boca Tigris - • - 
Canton Packet ^ . 
Heuqua - . . . 

Integrity - - . - 
North America - - 
Washington - - - 
George - . - - 

Montesquieu - - - 

Acosta •• • — • ™ 


100 

1,500 

2,300 
1,700 

1,217 

1,868 
Soo 


• • 

547 
450 

612 
^55 
750 
664 
643 


150 
950 
5^5 

1,065 

942 
67a 

930 
1,063 

200 
1,242 


360 

632 
440 
473 

516 
1,690 
1,289 


625 

333 
250 

273 
650 


120 

276 
366 

421 
69 


211 

122 

"59 
58 
i6i 
121 
^55 


250 
250 
324 

304 

100 

100 
110 

310 
10 

639 


- • 

400 
300 
400 

300 

621 


*50 

50 

170 

100 

265 


(«) 
(5) 
w 

(«) 
(/) 

is) 

{*) 


True American - - 


1,207 


847 






10,59a 


5,168 


7»739 


5,400 


2,386 


i,34t 


887 


2,298 


2,0tl 


635 


(') 





ii 

^1 


II 


^4 


ii 


it 


11 


-1- 


^ 1 


•i-g 

a 






ii 




^^ 


Destination, 


w 
(/) 

(A) 

(0 


270 

10 

27 

8 


4,000 
2,000 

1,300 


125 

75 

13 
17 

20 


22 


3 
5 


m • 
25 

95 

100 


2 

11 

6 


2 


5 


100 


^5 
10 


80 
100 

100 

60 
50 

100 

61 


150 
100 


160,000 

175,000 

25,000 

3,200 
50,000 
80,000 
40,000 
80,000 
275,000 
81,000 


Gibraltar. 

Cowcs. 

Amstcrdani. 

D* 

D^ 

D^ 

D* 
Gibraltar. 
Cowcs. 


m 


3J5 


7*300 249 


22 


8 


220 


19 


2 


5 


100 


35 


5S^ 


250 


969,200 





Were British private ships allowed to proceed to China, I am of opinion at least three-fourths 
of this trade would fall to their sliarc* 



Will the Chinese use any kind of piece goods that go to that market, without 
distinction of pattern ?— They arc very particular as to patterns; as to colour, 
yellow is, I believe, prohibited ; any thing entirely yellow being the court colour. 

Is it the custom for the officers in the Company's service trading to the Eastern 
islands, to take in such goods as they cannot dispose of in the islands, and sell them 
in China? — Frequently. 

Would it not be a great inducement to merchants laying in their speculations ia 

this country for the islands, to have permission ultimately to go on to China with 

what they could not dispose of in the islands, and such cargoes as they could get in 

the islands for China?— Certainly, it would, very great. 

Do 
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Do you apprehend any difficulty in China, in getting cargoes for Europe for the 
goods they take on? — No, I do not 

Have you been, yourself, in China? — I have frequently been in China. 

Do you mean tea inclusive, or independent of tea?— I should include tea, to the 
fliniount of two or three ships a year; cargoes might be procured in Canton, exclusive 
of teas, to the extent of six or eight hundred tons. 

Forty-six American ships bemg there one season, do you happen to know what 
proportion of them went to the continent of Europe?— No, I do not know that; I. 
will deliver in an account of the American imports and exports from China, in 
the season of 1818-19. - ... 



\The fVitness delivered in the sanWy and it was read as fotioros :] 



Vessels 46, \ 
Tonnage 16,022,/ 



Robert Addison, 
(23 March.) 



ESTIMATE of the American Trade to and from Canton in China, x8i8 and 19. 



IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



Specie Dollars 

Bills on England • 

Ginseng 

opium (Turkey) 

D' - (Malva) 

Lead 

Iron 

Copper - 

Cochineal 

Coral - 

Quicksilver 

Betel nut 

Sandal wood • 

Cloves - 

Ebony - 

Bice 

Tin - 

Glass (broken) 

Whale BoncB 

Itatlnns 

Land Otter Skins 

6ca - d*» - 

Beaver Skins - 

Seal - d" . 

ha . ti<» - 

Sea Otter Tails 

Babbit Skins - 

Camlets 

Bombazctts ^ 

Cloth . ' - 

Chintz - 

Gin, Cases 

Glass Ware i* 

Mirrors, Pairs 



1,414 Pic' - 

668 . - 

150 - - 

13.248 - - 

8,596 . . 

14,402 - - 

84 - . 

84 - . 

9»3+5 - - 

8,591 - - 

10,15a - - 

114 - . 

614 - . 

5>374 - - 

2)954 - - 

?78 - - 

150 - - 

1,214 - - 

9,885 Pieces 

4,43» • " 

I5i570 " - 

88,240 - - 

3.020 - - 

•2,896 - - 

15,042 - - 

1,788 - . 

2,400 - - 

769 - . 

600 - - 

1,000 - - 

40 - - 

16 - - 



a' 55 D' 
650 
630 
5i 

4 
22 

750 

250 

80 

3i 

9 
90 

3k 

2 
21 

6 
13 

4 

- 5 

28 

4l 

' 2-J 

7100 

45 

7 

50 
8 

5 

40 
200 



Sph. Dollari 



Dollars. 

7,414,000 

200,000 

77,770 

434)200 

94,500 

76,176 

34,384 
316,814 

63,000 

21,000 

747,Goo 
30,068 
91*368 
10,260 

2,149 

10,748 

62,034 

1,668 

1,950 

4,85c 

1 19*425 

124,068 

70,065 

1 10,300 

7)550 

10,136 

752 

80,460 

16,800 

38,450 

4,800 

5,000 

1,600 

3,200 



10,217,151 





EXPOKTS. 






f 

Articles. 


Chests. 


Lbi. weight. 


Avenigu 
Price, 

p' PfiC. 


Dollars. 


Bohca . - 


749' 


262,150 


Talcs. 
11 




Congou - - 


16,582 


1,426,052 


33 




Campoy - - 


7,023 


575.886 


24 




Souchong 


33,609 


2,608,720 


25 




Pccco - - • 


775 


60,372 


65 




Sunchi - - 


663 


33,150 


24 




Hyson - - 


18,728 


i>254,77C 


46 




Imperial - - 


3,725 


351,325 


62 




Young Hyson 


22,443 


3,132,085 


38 




Hyson Skins - 


44,259 


2,965,353 


20 




Twankay - - 


2,841 


255,690 


22 




Singlo - - - 


701 


63,090 


20 






151,097 


11,988,649 


Cost. 

I* 12 


3,457,256 


Silks - - 


- 291,39c P* - f 


3,496,752 


Sewing Silk - 


823 Pccul - 


420 


345,660 


Cassia - 


5,038 „ - 


28 


141,064 


China Ware - 


3,747 ,) - 


12 


44,964 


Sugar - 


- 41,953 „ - 


7i 


304,157 


Rhubarb 


483 „ - 


58 


28,014 


Vermilion 


437 „ - 


no 


48,070 


Matting 


999 „ - 


20 


19,980 


Gallingal 


1,076 „ - 


3J 


2,766 


Cassia Oil 


41 „ - 


550 


22,550 


Sugar Candy 


709 »» - 


12 


8,508 


Camphire 


5^9 »> " 


38 


21,622 


Nankeens 


-2,290,400 P» a' 


487o 


1,099,39^ 




Sph. Dolli 


in 


- 


9,041,755 
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ESTIM4TE of Goods Exported by American Ships destined fbr E.urdfe, ScMOn iQiS add i^ 



Artides, 



Bohea 
Congou 
Campoy 
SoucnoDg - 
Pecco - 
Sunchi 
Hyson - 
Imperial 
Young H^on 
Hyson Skins 
Twankay 
Singlo - 



Chests. 



263 

4,973 

€,743 

666 

4,^*^5 

581 

1*070 

6,134 

501 



39,941 



Lbs. weigbti 



91,700 
1,008,952 

539.44«>' 
51,948 
40,650 

309.B75 

5^,357 

101 ^6^0 

410,978 

219,<590 
45,090 



3,247,716 




Pollars. 



Cost - - 



Silki - 
Nankeens 
Sewing ^Uk 
Sugar, aoft 
Sugar candy 
Cassia • 
Galling 
Vensiiioa 
Rhubarb 



Pieces 645 - 

- 801,800 - 
Pcculs 2 - 

- 15,700 - 

400 - 

. 586 . 



90 • 



Dollars « - * 



895,038 



7,740 

840 

113.825 

4^800 

41,748 

2,05t 

2*750 

5»740 



1.459,393 



Biibert Addison, 
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You Werfe understood to say, tliat the woollen trade was carried on by the 
Americans to China?— I did not particularly mention the woollen trade, I said the 
manufactures of this country were carried to China at present, by American ships. 
Having stated that the export trade of manufactures from this country was prin- 
cipally carried on by the Americans, arc you not aware that four-lifths of the 
imports into China by Americans is in bullion ?— I am not aware of that cir- 
cumstance, I alluded to some ships that sailed within the last few months from the 
port of London for Canton. ^1 . ^ xt t 

Are you acquainted with the American fur trade to Chma?— No, 1 am not. ^ 
It appearing, by the account you have given in of the American trade v^ith China 
in the year 1818/ig, that the principal articles of import in Amencan ships to 
China, are bullion, lead, copper, sandal wood, furs and skins, all those articles bein^ 
tlie produce of South America, is it not probable, if a free trade was permitted 
between South America and China, that it could be carried on to great advantage 
by this country ?— Yes, it certainly would be an advantagf> to this country, so lar 
m it would give the British merchant and ship-owner a fair chance with the 
Americans, . . , . ^ . ,^ 

Would it not be a most profitable manner of remitting to this country^ the proceeds 
of manufactured goods shipped to the South American market, which consist m 
those articles ?~Most assuredly. ^ . 

Are not the furs and skins imj)orted into China in Amencan ships, exclusively m 
produce of the coast of America ?— I believe nearly all the seal skins are collected at 
the islands in the South seas, . ^ a ♦ . ^ u.^,. 

Do not the furs and skins form a valuable proportion of American import^s in 
China?— Yes they do ; the quantities of articles of that description imported into 
China, iiavc varied very much in different years, ,. 1 ^„ 

Have you, in making your remittances from Java to Europe, experienced con- 
siderable difficulty ?— Yes, I have. 

What is the nature of those difficulties?— The demand for British goods has been 
so considerable on the island of Java and its dependencies, that it luis rendcreu 
remittances difficult, the produce of those islands not being adequate to the returns. 

Is the cultivation of those islands extending itself, so tis to afford a reasonable 
prospect of an increase of the means of remittance ?~In the island of Java it is so^ 
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Are yqu acquainted with the i^^tm that ar^ paid ip Qhipr QO th.e itofjortatlon of 
British manufacture there?-— No, I am not; they are iav^riftbly p^id by the 
(Phme^fl purchasers. 

Are i^ouawftre, wh^th^r a^ny difl^cujty m^\9 in %\\^ introduation of British goodi 
into China? — Not any that I am aware of. , 
. Are the duties very hqavy qn shipping m th^e, port of CantORp^Yes, they are,. 

Are they levied proportionably to the tonnage ? — I am not prepared to state, 
precisely, what the duties are ; but v^mh ar^ divided iti^tp thr^e classes, and I 
believe the duties ar^ ngt^lw^ya in proportion tq tji^ burthen ^f the abip, but depend 
on Chinese meaaurement. 

Has any difficulty been experienced in Canton from thjs cpnduct of the Americia 
seapien ? — Not any that I am aw^re of, 

.You do not suppose, thfitif «^ free trade was opened with China, more difficulty 
would be experienced by the cond»^ct of pur own seamen not under the establishment 
of the East India Company ?-t-I certainly dp not, ip ^m^\\ ships they are more im* 
inediately under the control of the captaio and officers; upd I think ai^ more 
peaceable and quiet. 

No greater difficulty has been experienced of the management of American 
seamen, than in our seamen under the establishment of the East India Com^ 
pany ? — Certainly not. 

Do you conceive the Chinese make any distinction between the East India 
Corppany and private individuals in tlieir dealings? — Not that I am aware of. 

Do you conceive, that the government would make any distinction between the 
East India Company and individuals in point of the legal forms in port? — I have 
no reason to believe that they would irj^ke any, as they permit country ships to 
trade there* 

Do you conceive, that if a sailor of a private ship were to do any thing contrary 
to the laws of China, the Chinese governnient would exact redress from the East 
India Company, or from that private ship only ?— I believe from that ship alono. 

Do you conceive, that if one American ship was to do any thing contrary to the 
laws ot China, the Cinnese government would visit with then' severity the whole of 
the ships, or only that individual ship? — I believe only that individual ship. 

Are you aware, that the Portuguese carry on a trade between Cochin China and 
China, in betel nut and sugar?— No, I am not aware tliat the Portuguese do that, 
unless in the China junks. 

Have you any recollection of a French ship coming from Cpchin China to Batavia, 
and selling some silk there? — I have not. 

Is it within your knowledge, that the Americans go to Siam for sugar, and import 
it to Europe? — It is. 

Has any reason occurred to you, for British ships not going to Siam?— No, 
not any. 

Do you suppose the size of tlic ship? woqld be an impediment ?r— I am not 
acquainted with the navigation there. 

Do you conceive the trade of South America would be extended by permission 
to take the dollars and copper, and proqeeds of investment there, on to China ?— 
Certainly I do. 

Do you conceive, that that would be an important branch of trade to this 
country ?— I think it would. 

Is there any trade carried on between the Philippine Islands and Canton?— Yes, 
there is from Manilla, a considerable trade. 

In what ships is thot carried on? — I conceive it is principally carried on in Por- 
tuguese vessels and China junks. 

If that trade was opened to English shipping, is not it probable that a consider- 
able trade might be carried on, or that we might get our share of that trade ? — 
Certainly, fiom the low nxio of freight in a British ship. 

Are not our ships now admitted to Manilla ?— Yes. 

What produce, generally, is sent from Manilla to China?— It is of the samp 
nature as described before, the produce of various islands in the Eastern Archipelago; 
mother-of-pcari, shells, and various articles. 

Does not a good deal of specie also find its way from tlie Philippine islands.? — 
J believe it docs ; I do not know whether gold collected from the Celebes is carried 
there or not ; perhaps it may form, a part. 

Is not there a considerable trade carried on between the Spanish settlements in 
JSouth America and the Philippine Islands ?— -I am not acquainted with it from my 
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own knowledge, but it is a trade that has been carried on to a very considerable 
extent in former times. 

If the trade was open, might not the Philippine Islands form a depdt between 
China and South America, for the exchange of the produce of the two countries ? — 
That has been the case in former times. 

If the trade was open it would be the case again ?— Certainly it might occa- 
sionally. 

Our ships being permitted to go to China would be an inducement to them to go 
on with investments to Manilla, looking to China in case of disappointment, and 
would extend the trade to the Pliilippine Islands, and the importation of the sugar of 
Manilla to Europe ? — Yes. 

You conceive from what has passed, that we cannot carry on the trade to those 
islands or to South America to the best advantage, without having the port of China 
as a dernier resort, open to us? — It would be a very great encouragement for spe- 
culations, were the port of China opened ; the Americans at this moment, I conceive, 
loading with British manufactures, have the port of Java as well as Manilla, and 
ultimately the port of China. 

Can a Briiisii ship goihg to Batavia go afterwards to Calcutta ^ — Certainly ; 
I know of no objection, 

Could she without licence ? — Certainly not. 

The great means by which the trade with China is carried on being specie and 
bullion, would it not* be more naturally supplied from South America than from 
Europe, if there were the means of obtaining it? — Certainly. 

Then the charge of sending the specie or bullion first from South America to this 
country, and then of exporting it to China, might be saved, if the funds could be 
found in South America and slnpped direct from thence to Canton ? — Yes, certainly 
there would be a saving of time, as well as in freight of the specie. 

Has not, in fact, since the opening of the trade with South America, a con- 
siderable quantity of bullion and copper been shipped from that country 
direct to India ? — ^That is not within my positive knowledge ; I believe it has becix 
the case. 



Lmccj 26* die Martiiy 1821. 
The Right Honourable THOMAS WALLACE, in the Chair, 



HcHf'if Blamhardj Esq. 
Called in; and Examined. 



Henry Btanifhard, \TOU arc a merchant? — I am a ship-owner, and have some limited concerns as 
Kit/* ' X a merchant. 
(a6 March.) Have you had any connection with the trade to India?— Yes; I was in India 

' myself twelve years ago, and I have since that period been connected with it as 
a ship-owner and merchant. 

Extensively ? — I have had fourteen or fifteen ships in the trade during the time 
that it has been opened. 

In the private trade ? — Yes ; and I am also managing owner of a sliip in the 
Company's service. 

Do you conceive that the effect of the openings aflbrdcd by the last charter, tcndn 
to produce a great increase of British goods to India? — Certainly, I do; and tlic 
export, which, though it suffered a temporary cessation and de[)ression, from iU 
having been originally began on too large a scale, now appears to be gradually and 
considerably increasing. 

Do you mean, that that increase has taken place in the private trade, or on the 
whole of the trade to British India?— An increase has taken place on the whole of 
the trade to British India. 

Arc you aware of any considerable obstructions arising out of the regulations of 
that charter, and the Act of 1813, in a way that operates injuriously to the Britii>h 
trade to India?— I conceive that the interests of British ship-owners require to be 
placed on the broad basis, that they may be freed from thosp restrictions of our own 
Jaws, which prevent them performing those voyages, whicl^ our laws do not and 
pannot prevent foreign ship-owners from performing. 
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What are the particular restrictions, to which you allude in that answer?— Foreign 
ship-owners can sail between the continent of Europe and our own settlements ih India. 
The Americans carry on a very considerable fur trade between the north-western 
coast of America and China, which the English ship-owner cannot do; they trade very 
largely in the eastern Archipela^^o cf India, and from thence to China ; and fourthly, 
they can trade direct from England to China, and thence return with cargoes to the 
<:on"tinent of Europe. These appear to me the four branches, in which we are greatly 
restricted by our present laws. 

With respect to the first, do you think that great advantage would be derived to 
the British ship-owner and the British trade, from a permission to trade between tha 
continent of Europe and our own settlements in India?- — I do ; the Calcutta market 
is now almost exclusively supplied with wines, brandy, silks, and many other articles, 
by th^ French in French ships, which English merchants and ship-owners would cer^ 
tainly make on English account, and in English bottoms, if it were permitted to take 
them direct from trance to India. When there have been French ships in Calcutta, 
taking in goods for France, there has always Iieen a great demand for freight room 
by them ; in a late instance, two French ships were readily and eagerly loaded at 
16/. a ton, when many English ships there could not get above 6L . 

What were those ships so loaded? — French ships; one from Bourdeaux, 
I believe. 

Do you think that if English ships could have performed that voyage dir ;t, that 
they would have been preferred to the French ships that were taken ? — I have no 
doubt that English ships would always be preferred for Holland, Hamburgh, and 
many other places ; some preference is given by the French, to goods imported in 
their own ships. 

Is that from a belief, on your part, that English ships could have carried the goods 
cheaper than the French ships? — The English ships would have been glad to have 
taken it at 6/. or 7/. ; and I believe that English ships can navigate to India cheaper 
than French. 

Supposing a permission to navigate direct from England to the continent of 
Europe, were given to Britisli ships, do you think that a large proportio?i of the 
foreign trade between India and the continent of Europe, would be likely to be car- 
ried on in British ships? — I do, to a considerable extent. 

Employed on account of foreigners ? — I think they would then principally be 
loaded on English account. 

Do you think that any considerable proportion of that trade, which is now carried 
on in ioreign ships, on the account of foreigners, might be carried on under thoso 
circumstances in British ships?— I have no doubt of it. As the law now stands, 
the English subject cannot send goods on his own account to the continent of 
Europe from India. 

Arc you not aware that the Act that passed in the year 1 793, docs permit English 
ships to carry furs from the north-west coast of America to China? — I am aware that 
they can, by a licence from the East India Company ; but, by a late Act in the year 
1813, no ship can clear out for any places withm the limits of the East India Com- 
pany, of a smaller size than 350 tons, which being too lar^c for the trade, amounts 
to an interdiction ; independent of which, the ships not being allowed to load home 
from China, must be sold in that country, or brought home at a very serious loss. 

In what sort of ships do the Americans carry on their trade?— The Americans 
began their trade in sloops and schooners, which did not exceed seventy tons 
burthen; they have since increased the size, but I believe they seldom exceed 160 
to 180 tons. 

Arc you acquainted with the regulations subsisting in China, with respect to ships 
bringing furs from the north-west coast of America, if they should do so?~The East 
India Company did, when that trade was carried on, refuse to load ships, or to 
allow tlic owners to load them with China produce; and the proceeds of the furs 
were obliged to be paid in to the Company's treasury, for which they received bills 
on the Company, the ships were generally sold there, and the crews brought 
home as passengers in other ships at a great expense. 

The consequence of those regulations, and the limitation of the size of the ships, 
has been such as to make the trade so disadvantageous, that it has been generally 
abandoned ?— It has entirely ceased for the last fifteen or sixteen years. 

Do you think, that if those restrictions respecting the fur trade, did not exist, that 

it might be a trade of importance to this country ?— I am not suilicicntly aware of 

the present state of the fur trade, on the north-west coast of America ; but furs of a 

very superior description, are likely to be taken in great numbers, in the newly dis- 
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ff^ary Blanthard^ covei:e4 lands of South Shetland, off Cape Horn. These were discovered in the latter 
^i* end of 1 8 ! 8, by a person of the name of Smith, on his voyage from Buenos Ay r^s 

(aCf Uuch^) to Valparaysa, on his return to Buenos Ayres. A schooner sailed from that place, 
and in iSfteendays obtained 13,000 skins; wlien they were first brought here they 
obtained forty-four and forty-five shillings each,- now they are to be bought at eight 
or nine shillings, on account of their abundance, and the great quantity expected. 

Do you believe th^t those skins would find a ready market in China ?t— I have 
shown them to gentlemen acquainted with the market, who think they would find a 
ready sale there. They are 'not equal to the sea otter skins, which generally sell 
from forty to fifty dollars each, but greatly superior to the seal skins, which have 
?ilways sold for two dollars each. 

Do you think this trade is precluded, by the state of the law and the restrictions 
iiiiposed upon it in China ? — It cannot be carried on except through the channel of 
the East India Company, and under their restrictions. 

Do you think that those existing restrictions are such as to prevent it being carried 
on with any advantage? — I do not think that any person will be found to undertake 
the trade tp China, under those restrictions. 

Do you tliink, from any information you have received, that if those restrictions 
did not exists and the trade could be carried on, it might be carried on to very 
considerable extent ? — I am acquainted with owners of ships, who would not hesitate 
immediately to embark in it 

Are you at all acquainted with the fur trade, carried on by the Americans with 
China?— It was the first trade the Americans did carry on with China, and from 
which all their subsequent trade with China has grown. I am not aware to what 
extent it has, lately been carried on, but it has afforded profits beyond what I ever 
heard of. I can give one instance of an American captain leaving New York, with 
an adventure which did not cost him 1 00 /. principally in iron, and returning withiri 
the space of three years and a half, with a property of 30,000 /. arising solely from 
that fur trade, and out of that adventure. 

Are you acquainted with the particulars of the voyage, upon which that large profit 
was acquired ? — ^I understand this person had got two or three smiths into his ship 
from other American vessels, by which he formed a great proportion of his iron into 
coarse articles of hardware, knives, fish-hooks, and other things. When he had 
expended those in barter, he proceeded to China with his skins, which he there 
sold, laid in. another investment, and niade several voyages between the coast of 
America and China, within that period. His name was Cofiin. 

Do you believe great profit to have been made by the Americans, in many other 
instances, besides the one you have stated? — From the great number of American 
ships, which have always beeii employed in the trade on the western coast of Ame- 
rica, it evidently must have been a lucrative trade. The inhabitants of Owhyhee, 
are now, with the assistance of an- American carpenter, building a ship of 1 50 tons 
to can-y on the same trade, and also the trade between their island and China in 
sandal wood. 

Do you know whether the Americans possess any advantages over the English, 
except in the size of the ships with which they are permitted to trade? — None 
beyond the other restrictions I have mentioned. 

Then, if those restrictions were removed, you think that the English might fully 
participate with the Americans in the advantages of that ti-ade? — Certainly, unless 
the Americans had formed permanent settlements on the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, and that we are now excluded from that coast. 

What is the period of this successful American adventure you speak of? — Fifteen 
or sixteen years ago* 

Are you aware, that the American fur trade has, within the l^st four years, greatly 
fallen off*? — I am not aware of that^ 1 have already said, I was not aware of ^yhat 
had been the latter state of it. 

Are there any other furs but seals, brought from the newly discovered land^ ?.— 
Captain Smith reported, that whales, seals, and other marine animals, frequentecj 
those lands in great abundance; 150 miles of coast have already been made out, 
but the extent of country is not known, nor whether it consists of a continent or of 
detached islands. 

Did the captain you mention, that got 13,000 skins, touch at more than one 
place? — They were all taken in one immediate neighbourhood. 

Is the whole of the coast you have mentioned, accessible? — Only the northern 
coast has yet been vissited; it appears to be quite accessible, with bold shores and 

, deep 
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deep bays, and free from ice in the summer season, I do not conceive it coiuld be Ifenrt/ Mnshat/l, 
visited in the winter season. ' isg, 

Thesealing only takes place in the summer time ? — No; but the nearer they can (2C Marqh.) 
approach to the winter, either the spring or the autumn, the better the skins; they 
will be thicker of fur. 

Have those who have visited the coast, conceived that seals are as abundant on 
the whole line of coast as at this place that Captain Smith visited ?' — I h^ar it in 
generail terms, that seals arc abundant throughout. 

Are not British manufactures used by the Americans who trade to the north 
west? — To a limited extent they are, but principally iron and copper, and articles of 
hardware were in request. 

With respect to the third point mentioned by you, be so good as to state what 
are the impediments in the way of British ships trading to the eastern Archipelago ? — 
Small vessels are peculiarly adapted to that trade, and by the present Act are not 
allowed to sail in it. - 

Are you aware of any other difficulties in the way of carrying on that trade, 
except those which arise from the size of the ships ? — ^The trade of those islands 
depends more on the intercourse with China than with Europe* 

The great impediment therefore in the extent of that trade, is, the restiictions under 
which British ships labour with respect to the intercourse with Ciiina? — There 
always has, from China, been a great demand for articles supplied, by those ^islands; 
nearly 2,000 tons of tin per annum have for several years been sent from Banca to 
China ; pepper, sandal wood, betel nut, camphor, toitoise shell, rattans, birds nests, 
sharks fins, and many other things, aretaken there every year in very great quantities. 

Do you think that for those things you have mentioned, British manufactures 
might be advantageously exchanged, if British ships could afterwards carry them to 
China? — The demand tor British goods is considerably and rapidly increasing among 
the Malays ; l)Ut we greatly want an emporium or port to the eastward of the 
Straits of Malacca and Sunda, as the Malays are in the habit of dealing in such 
small quantities, that there is not equal encouragement for English ships to go 
to their towns, that there would be to go to an Englisli settlement, where those goods 
might be collected; they are quite retail dealers, and in the habit of bringing their 
goods to European settlements in their own small vessels. 

Are you of opinion tljat if such an emporium was established, the Malays and 
the islanders generally would bring the articles you have mentioned, to such empo- 
rium, for the purpose of exchanging them for British goods ?-^We have full proof 
of the affirmative. . In the instance of Sincapore, I have conversed with persons who 
were there in the beginning of 1820,. at which time it had not. been settled upwards 
of nine months, and there were then 7,000 inhabitants, and upwards of 500 prows 
and other country vessels in the roads. The natives were coming to settle there in 
great numbers, and were building not only houses but warehouses ; they were not 
only bringing their own goods to exchange for European commodities, but were also 
bringing silver to make purchases of many articles, if their own goods did not meet 
a ready sale. They were particularly coming down from Siam for woollen cloths ; the 
goods they wished to purchase were principally woollens and cottons of: British 
manufacture, hardware, some glass and earthen ware, and numerous other smaller 
articles. 

Among the vessels stated to be in the harbour, were there many Chinese vessels ? 
— ^I did not hear Chinese junks particularly mentioned, as Chinese vessels could 
only come at one particular season of the year, during the northeast monsoon; 
I conceive that tlie short period tlie place had been settled, would hardly have given 
the Chinese time to have been ^ware of it, and made their preparations. 

What return cargo could tlie produce of those islands afford for the trade to 
England, independently of China ? — There are upwards of fifty thousand Chinese 
settled on the western coast of Borneo, who, I understand cultivate sugar and coffee, 
besides working the gold niines,.. The native Malays do not cultivate those articles, 
but would supply a certain quantity of pepper, sandal wood, camphor, tortoise shell 
and spices, though I do not think in sufiicient quantities, to give a great import 
trade to tiiis country.; in .this I speak of the islands alone; in Siam and Cochin 
China and other places, where thepeopleshow a strong disposition to trade with Sin- 
capore, sugar is produced io. great abundance. 

Then do you think that the permission either to go to China, or to trade in China 
goods, is essei)tial to carrying on a commerce advantageously with those islands, on 
the part of the free traders of this country ? — Essentially* so ; tlie ^ommevnders of 
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ships in the East India Company's service have for many years past, made large 
profits in taking the produce of those islands up to China* In consequence of the 
monsoon only allowing one voyage between those islands and China to be made in 
the course of the year, the freight 01 difference in the price of goods, Avhich I con-< 
sider as equivalent, must always vary considerably. The Americans also enjoy a 
very valuable trade in trading with those islands, and then taking up the produce 
to China. 

Do you know in what way the Americans usually carry on the trade with thein, 
whether it is a trade of money or of barter? — Principally with money, but by no 
means solely; articles are sent out from this country every year to America, to be 
shipped off to the United States to trade with those islands. 

Do you know whether the supply of manufactures, conveyed to the islands through 
the medium of the Americans, and the privileged trade of the Company's officers^ 
is sufficient for the demands of those islands ? — The principal demand of those 
islands is for cotton goods, but which have hitherto been supplied from Madras and 
Bengal. English cotton goods are gradually coming into use, in the place of the 
manufactures of Bengal and Madras. 

Have the British manufactures so conveyed to the islands, been chiefly through 
the medium of the Americans, or chiefly through the medium of the Company's 
agents ?— They are only of late introduction into the island, and I believe have 
principally been introduced by English subjects resident on the island of Java. 

Do you know any thing of the trade Avith Siam, or the probable market there 
paight be found there for British manufactures ? — The Siamese at Sincapore were 
very desirous of purchasing our woollens ; they sent two or three ships to Cal- 
cutta in the course of the last year, some of them as large as 350 tons, to 
purchase cotton piece goods, and other articles of necessity and luxury ; I therefore 
conceive, that in process of time, it would be a valuable market* 

Do you entertain the same opinions with respect to the Burhmans? — ^The Burh- 
mans are also a civilized set of people, who navigate large and fine vessels ; and 
I have seen them in considerable numbers in Calcutta, where I understand, they 
purchase considerable quantities of woollen and cotton goods. 

Is there any thing that prevents English ships from carrying on a direct trade 
-with the Siamese and the Burhmans, arising out of the laws of those countries ? — • 
The French many years ago had emissaries and agents at Siam and Cochin China, " 
in consequence of which a great partiality for that nation exists ; since the peace, 
three Frenchmen have been found at the court of Cochin China, where they had 
remained since previous to the French revolution, and greatly enjoyed the con- 
fidence and favour of the natives of the place. 

Do you think tliere would be any indisposition on the part of the Cochin Chinese 
to receive British ships, or to carry on the trade with this country, if every facility 
was given on our parts to such trade being carried on ? — ^The only difficulty I con- 
ceive likely to exist, arises from the very great encouragement lately given by the 
French to their subjects to trade to that neighbourhood ; there is a great reduction 
of duties allowed on all goods brought into France in French sliips'from the East 
Indies; and if vessels import from any countries to the eastward of the Straits of 
Sunda, a further reduction of one half of the duties has been hitherto allowed. 

Are you acquainted wiiii the result of any adventure to Cochin China by the 
French, in consequence of those facilities P-^—l am not. 

Are you aware that an embassy was sent from France in a 81 7, which the Cocliin 
Chinese government would not receive? — No; I was not aware of that circumstance. 

Are you not aware that the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English, formerly 
attempted a trade to Cochin China, which did not succeed ? — No. 

Do you know the character of the Cochin Chinese, their disposition towards 
foreigners ?— They are said to approach the Chinese considerably. 

Is not the character of the Chinese, that of considerable jealousy of any foreign 
intercourse? —They have a good deal of political jealousy, but I believe no religious 
prejudices like the Hindoos. 

Are not the Cochin Chinese a very poor people, and of course not a country 
desirable to have intercourse with? — I am aware that Cochin China is a barren 
coast, but great part of the country is very fertile. 

Are you acquainted with the population of Cochin China? — No, I am not. 

Are you aware whether there are many or few ports to which trade can be carried 
on? — I really krsovv but little about that; I never considered it a place of much 
in)portance, as wc had no trade there. 

You 
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You-did not consider the trade of much. importance? — Never having* had any Henry Bliaishard, 
trade with it, I never made it a subject of particular inquiry. ^^^* 

You. do not attach much importance to it? — No, I do not (26 March.) 

Have you any knowledge of the trade which is at present carrying on between 
France and Cochin China? — Several vessels have, I know, sailed and returned, but 
the result of the voyages I do not know. 
. Do you know what their number is?— No, I am not prepared to say that. 

Do you know whether the trade carried on between France and Cochin China, 
is a trade which has been admitted by the Cochin Chinese? — I understand the 
French ships were well received there, and that they even brought home some young 
men of the royal family, for education in France. 

Does not it fall within your own knowledge, that a trade to a very considerable 
extent is carried on between Cochin China and Canton ? — I am not aware of the 
particulars or extent of that trade. 

Can you speak from your own knowledge, of several ships having gone out from 
France to Cochin China, and returned ? — I have myself insured five or six, some 
of which have repeated their voyages ; and many insurances of a similar nature 
have been effected at Lloyd s Coftee-house. 

Have those insurances been to a large amount? — I think 1 have known twenty 
thousand pounds in specie in one vessel. 

"Of what period are you speaking? — From 1 816, to the present date. 

Do you happen to know, or have you happened to see, that the Moniteur or some 
French paper, on the return of the embassy to Cochin China, in the Sybille frigate, 
published that the embassy had been well received, and every circumstance that was 
expected to arise from it, had succeeded to the wish of the government ? — I did 
not hear any thing relative to the embassy ; but I understood that the French 
merchant ships had been well received, and had brought over two children or youths 
of the royal family for education in France. 

Do you suppose it probable, that if the Cochin Chinese had refused to receive 
the embassy of the King of France, the French merchants were likely to trade 
there, or not? — I conceive it would have been an obstacle to any further commercial 
negotiation. 

Are you aware that the Cochin Chinese have a very extensive trade to China in 
sugars? — 'The Siamese, I have understood, have; but with regard to Cochin China 
I know but little of their trade. 

You have mentioned, that Siam ships of 350 tons, went from Siam to Bengal, 
were those ships beloning to the Siamese themselves ? — Belonging to Siam and 
bearing the Siamese flag ; it is a frequent thing in the printed list of shipping, sent 
home from Calcutta, to see Arabian and Siamese ships enumerated among those of 
otiier nations. 

Do you know the extent of the population? — No, I do not 

What are the chief articles of consumption they take from Bengal ? — Principally 
cotton goods of Indian manufacture. 

Do you imagine our ships if allowed to go out of a small size, could trade direct 
to Siam ? — In process of time I have no doubt of it ; but I think, that at present, 
such an emporium as Sincapore, would be the most effectual and immeUiate way 
of encouraging the intercourse. 

Are you aware that the mouth of the Siam river has only about twelve or fourteen 
feet water ? — I liave understood it to be a shallow river. 

Therefore ships of 350 tons could not go there, if they found it to^ their advantage 
to go there ? — I am not particularly aware of the size of ships which can navigate 
that river. 

In case this country should give up Sincapore, where do you suppose is the next 
xpost convenient station, in the Archipelago, for our commerce? — The island of 
Borneo ; but I conceive no place can be equal to Sincapore, as it commands the 
Straights of Malacca ; and while the Dutch possess the Straights of Sunda, our 
trade with China would, in the event of a war, be greatly endangered by our enemies 
possessing the only two inlets to the China seas. 

What part of the island of Borneo? — The western and northern parts; but tlie 
western part is claimed by the Dutch. 

Is there nothing in the monsoon to make Borneo an inconvenient station? — 
I conceive that ships could proceed to and from England at any period, passing at 
one monsoon through the Straits of Sunda, and the other through the Straits of 
Malacca* 

Would you prefer the south part, if it were free tOv settle on, to the north ?-^ 
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I understand it is th^ richest country, and there are some large and rich towns in 
the neighbourhood ; but the west and north sides are in the direct track to Ghiner^ 
whereas the southern and; eastern sides form the straights of Macassar, which is 
a very circuitous navigation. 

What do the inhabitants of Borneo, including the Chinese, chiefly receive from 
China ? — I understand the greater proportion of the inhabitants of Borneo, as well 
as those of the neighbouring island of Celebes, are a very predatory set, except 
where settlements have been formed. 

Is not C*;lebes the island where the people under the dominion of Birghis, trade 
from ? — I am not aware. 

Are not the inhabitants of Birghis a very extensive trading people? — I have 
understood they are. 

Do they trade with Penang with their own produce, to exchange for British 
manufacture ? — ^They do ; but I have never been myself to the eastward of Calcutta, 
and am not personally acquainted with those islands. 

Whence do you obtain your information upon the subject of the trade to the 
eastern islands ?— From continued intercourse with persons who are continually 
going backward and forward to those countries. 

Do you understand there is a considerable demand for British woollens at those 
islands ? — Yes, a considerable demand. 

Are those of tTie same description that the East India Company send to China ? — 
No ; I understand them to be coarser ; light coarse woollens. A large quantity 
of red woollens used to be consumed by the Malays, of which the cost was not 
more than from 3 j. to 4s. a yard. 

You have mentioned various articles the produce of the Eastern islands, pepper, 
spices, and others, that might be procured for export to Europe ; would not sugar, 
cotton, and coffee, also be met with in quantity, in that part of India? — I conceive 
the Malays are too indolent to cultivate sugar, except where Europeans have 
settled. 

In what manner do the Siamese pay for the goods they purchase at Calcutta ; in 
money, or in goods?— A large quantity of elephants teeth and tortoise-shell used to 
come from the eastward, and a great deal of gold comes from the Eastern islands. 

Do you know whether in consequence of the encouragement you have stated 
to be ^ven by the French, to the importation,of sugar and other productions from 
Cochin China, any importations of consequence have taken place from that part of 
India to France ? — I should not conceive above a dozen ships at the outside. 

Within what period may this dozen of ships have arrived in France i — ^Threeor 
four years* 

Are you aware of what their cargoes have principally consisted ? — Sugar was the 
principal thing. 

Are you acquainted with the nature of the exports from France? — Silk goods 
form a large proportion, glass, and many other things. 

Cotton good^? — I do not know that any cotton goods were sent. 

Presuming thit a direct intercourse for British ships could not be procured with 
China, are you of opinion, that provided permission was given for British shipping 
to carry all the productions.of China, including tea, from an intermediate port such 
as Sincapore, to the continent of Europe, that an important benefit would be derived 
from such a system, to British shipping and British interests?— Most undoubtedly 
it would. 

Are you of opinion that such an arrangement would not be less advantageous 
than a direct ti*ade for private ships being open with China? — I conceive the trade 
to China would be the most advantageous. 

Do you not think, that the productions of China would be brought to such an 
intermediate port, in the first instance, by the Chinese, and there exchanged for 
British goods? — Yes,^ in considerable quantities. 

Would not such a system then, produce all tlie benefits of a direct trade with 
China? — I conceive not. 

Will you state what advantages would be derived from the system mentioned? — 
Jf^xwiccivc that a car^o of goods, carried direct from England to China, would be 
preferred to those which had been shipped .at any intermediate port; they would 
be considered as fresher than any re-shipped goods; and with regard to the imi)ort 
trade from China, such an indirect and circuitous trade would be less advantageous, 
on account of the expenses ^nd the iniermediate profits that must be incurred. 

Alight there notbesomehajsard, in such aca^e, of disappointment in market, from 
the great extent or amount of such direct importations?—! conceive not more so 

than 
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thdn there would be. at the injerxnediate port; and at China there would be a greater; i^tf«rj|f BUmshi^r^ 
certainty of obtaining the return goods required* j^^ 

s Would there not 1^ a j^reater competition and purchase from the various n^arkets /^e Mar hn 
of consumption ampngst the eastern islands, and on the continent of Asia, at the inter- v__..l^^^_^ 
mediate port, than, could be expected to be met with at one port in China ?— The 
trade is now so much in its infancy, it is difficult to give a satisfactory answer to that. 

From your experience in the general trade of the country, are you not of ppiniQix 
that such a result is probable ? — Not to be equivalent to the advantages attending 
the direct intercourse. 

Must not the direct intercourse, according to the laws of China, be confined to the 
port of Canton ? — Certainly ; the English used to be admitted into a second port, 
but now they are confined to Canton only. 

Might not this trade to the emporium, by the means of Chinese vessels, be carried 
to every port of China? — I am not aware of that; a considerable trade in Cliina 
vessels has been carried on between Batavia and the Chinese port of Amoy, but 
I do not know what other Chinese ports have this privilege. 

Jovis, 29' die Mar tit, 1831. 
The Right Honourable THOMAS WALLACE, in the Chair. 

'Henry Blanshard, Esq. 
Again called in ; and further Examined. 

DO you think that the restriction of the trade to India, in vessels above tlie size IJenry Blanshard, 
of 350 tons, is prejudicial to the shipping interests of this country ? — I con- Esq. 

ceive if ships under 350 tons were allowed to sail within the limits of the East (29 March.) 
India Company, it would afford a great assistance to merchants who might wish 
to send out adventures of goods; they might like a vessel solely for their own 
employ ; the ships that are now employed between Calcutta and London, or Bombay 
and London, generally average 450 tons ; and I have no doubt, as carriers to those 
places, that the same size would be continued ; but for private adventures small ships 
would be very serviceable. 

Are you aware of any disadvantages which would attend the permission of ships 
under 350 tons, to trade with India?— I am not aware of any. At the first opening 
of the India trade in 1814, considerable stress was laid on the opportunities that 
might be afforded to smuggling; but from tiiat period to the present, I do not think 
that a single owner of shipping, employed in the East India trade, has had any pro- 
ceedings instituted against him for smuggling ; nor has a single captain of any of the 
licensed ships been prosecuted to conviction. With regard to the safety of the 
smaller ships, I believe it is generally allowed by seafaring gentlemen, that ships of 
1 50 to 200 tons are equally safe with tliose of any other size ; there was an opinion, 
at the opening of the trade, that ships of 350 tons would be found small for it; but in 
the first 300 ships that were licensed by the East India Company, only three of them 
M'ere lost; and of those, two were run ashore, it is supposed by the negligence or igno- 
rance of the persons on board, and the crew of tho other which was lost, was saved. 

You have already stated, that you are acquainted with the slate of the trade in 
the Spanish or Independent provinces of South America ; are you aware whether 
any great market exists in those provinces, for the produce and manufactures of 
China or India ?— A very considerable quantity of piece goods has been lately ex- 
ported from India to South America, and the trade is now carried on to a consider- 
able extent, but I am riot particularly acquainted with it. 

Would not the remittance of returns for British manufactures, sold in South 
America, be more profitable to British merchants, if made through India or China, 
than if remitted directly home?— Certainly; the principal articles of export from 
South America, consist of copper and silver ; and the prohibitory duty which exists 
against the importation of foreign copper into this country^ renders it necessary tP 
make a large proportion of the remittances by way of India, China not being open 
to En^rlish merchants. » r^i . 

Is there a considerable demand for copper and silver also, m the the Ohuiesc 
market?— I have known copper shipped for Bengal, at the time thattlie quotations 
from China were known in South America, to be considerably higher. 

Might not a profitable trade be carried on between China and South America, by 
means of the funds arising from the sale of British manufactures, if the Chinese 
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trade was thrown open to the British merchant? — Certainly, especially in the 
exportation of dollars to China ; besides, if we had permission to export gobdsfreely^ 
fi'om this country, it occasionally might be necessary to bring dollars back from 
China^ as was done to a great extent, in the years 1813 and 1814^ when the pricen 
of bullion was very high in Europe. By the laws of China, specie not being 
a legal exportation from China, at the period I allude to, there was no other way 
of getting it out of the country than taking it from the American ships, at the 
entrance of the river, on their arrival, who were satisfied to tranship it to English 
vessels, receiving an order on Canton for a similar amount of dollars; had it not 
been for that expedient, the importation of specie from China, which was then 
found very advantageous, could not be carried into effect 

The question was directed more particularly to the trade between China and 
South America; might not a considerable market be found in South America, for 
nankeens, teas, silks, China ware, spices, and other produce of China, and the 
other. adjacent islands? — I have understood, that the China silks and nankeens 
were in great demand in South America, and the other articles would most likely 
be in request, but I do not know to what extent 

Your opinion is, that a considerable trade might be carried on between China' 
and South America, if no restrictions existed upon that trade? — Yes. 

Is any trade now. carried on by the Americans, between China and South Ame- 
rica?-^I understand there is a considerable trade, but I have not full information on 
that subject. 

Do you know any particular case where a British vessel might have been pro- 
fitably employed in trade between China, South America, and Europe, if the 
present restrictions had not existed ?— I will mention one case, of a ship called The 
Daphne, of which I was part owner. I had an offer of employment for her to 
proceed from London to Cadiz, thence to South America and China, and back to 
Cadiz. I was, on account of the existing laws, unable to accept the offer, which 
was accordingly taken for an American ship wiiich happened to be in this country. 
I wiiriay before the Committee, an estimate I made, of what her freight and probable 
expenses would have been. 

[The xvUfiess delimred in the following papery which was read,] 

ESTIMATE of a voyage proposed to the Witness, by a Spanish House, for the 
employment of the ship Daphne of 553 tons, on a voyage from London to Cadiz, 
from thence to the "Western Coast of America, thence to China and Manilla, 
and back to Cadiz; tte voyage calculated to last 22 months. 



553 tons, at 20 J. per ton per month 
Primage, 10/. per cent. 



Exnenses : 

Outfit, including repairs and coppering, sails, cordage, ship cliandlery, pro- 
visions, anchors, &c. all which would haye been spent among British 
mecbaoics and manufacturers - - - - - - " 

Insurance at 12 gs. per cent on 10,000/. and stamps 

Wages and allowance for commander and 34 men 



Tonnage duties, lights, &c. . - 

One-tlurd of foreign tonnage duties, pilotage, and port charges, 
(the other two -thirds to be paid by the charterers) - - . 
Fresh provisions, and ships disbursements at foreign ports 
Brokerage, and guarantee of charter, 7 J per cent , - - 



Expenses and insurance bringing the ship from Cadiz to England 
Probable gain which would haye accrued to the owners of the vessel 

It appearing, by the above statement, that a profit might have been expected from 
the expedition of 2,600/. to the owners of the vessel, but that the gross freight 
would have amounted to about 13,500/.; was not, in fact, the loss sustained to the 
British interests, nearly the whole amount of that gross freight ? — It will appear, by 
the statement, that the greater part of the amount would have been expended among 
British manufacturers and mechanics. 

Are you of opinion, that many ships might be employed on such expeditions, if 
the trade with India and China was entirely thrown open, without the limitation as 
to the tonnage of the vessels? — I conceive that we should supersede the Americans 
in a great proportion of their carrying trade* 
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' At least we might be enabled ^o enter into a fair competition with them ? — (jer. Iienrt; Blanthard, 
tainly; we can sail our ships quite as cheap. Bsq. 

Is there any demand in the markets of South America for linens, tte manufac- (29 March,) 
ture of Germany, or the continent of Europe ? — A very considerable demand. ^*-" 

If there was a permission to import those linens into England, and exporfc them 
free of duty, might not the returns for them in South America, form a fund for 
carrying on the trade with India and China? — ^I conceive it would. 

Have you had lately any advices frpm South America, stating that a considerable 
demand now existed, if you could send German linens direct from this country 
there? — I received a letter from Valparaiso, dated in January 1820, stating that 
a quantity of British linens, which I had shipped oflf for that market two years 
before, and .which were the closest resemblance that could be made to German 
linens, would not sell there ; and the same letter expressed a strong recommendation 
of an assortment of German linens being sent out; which the same correspondent 
recommended should be taken on board at Gibraltar, on account of the heavy 
duty to which they were liable in this country ; from this difficulty the recom- 
mendation vms not attended to* 

Were part of these linens Irish ?i— Part of them were* 

Were the Irish linens so made up tb imitate the German, not more approved of 
than the British? — I am not able to answer that, but the linens generally did not sell. 

Is it within your knowledge, that the East India Company used formerly to 
export dollars ? — They have done it for many years, and continue the exportation 
unto the present time ; the ship Cabal va was lately lost with 150,000 /. sterling in 
dollars on board. 

Is it within your knowledge, whether the trade the Company carry on to China 
from this country, in exports from this country, is favourable, or otherwise? — 
I do not know the result of their export trade. 

If the trade was carried on between South America and China^ would it not be 
advantageous for the East India Company to have the proceeds of those specula- 
tions paid into their treasury there, instead of sending them to this country at the 
expense of freight and insurance? — Frequent instances have occurred, in which 
the East India Company have greatly encouraged the payment of dollars into their 
treasury in China, not only in the case of cotton sent from India, but some years ago 
in the case of a large quantity of furs that were sent out by private individuals 
from this country, under the express stipulation that the receipts should be paid into 
the Company's treasury* 

Then do you think it would be advantageous to the East India Company, on the 
direct trade from South America to China, in this point of view? — I conceive it 
might occasionally be very serviceable to them. 

Have you heard of Chinese Hong merchants employing American ships in carry- 
ing their goods to the continent of Europe ?— I have heard that the Chinese mer-. 
chants iiavc shipped largely on their own account, by American ships; but of the 
absolute destination of those ships, I did not hear the particulars, A very large 
shipment on Chinese account, was made a short time since to Antwerp, in a ship 
under Austrian colours. 

If they had been in the habit of employing American ships, do you see any reason 
why they should not employ British ships, had they the opportunity? — On the con- 
trary, I think they would give English ships the preference. 

In the case of the trade from South America to China, putting the funds into the 
hands of those who have the disposal of the ships in China ; do you believe that they 
would be able to invest considerably to the continent of Europe? — The Americans 
have made considerable investments, and I conceive that English merchants would 
be able to do the same. 

Do you conceive, that if the ships were there to be disposed of, that foreign 
supercargoes resident in China, are likely to employ them in trade to their own 
countries ? — I believe that the English can navigate on tliose lontj voyages, cheaper 
than the other nations engaged in the trade ; and that the superiority of the character 
of Englibh shipping, would, I conceive, obtain for them the preference. 

Have you heard-that cotton is grown in large quantities in Peru, and that the 
natives have clothes manufactured of cotton grown there ? — ^I have heard of its being 
grown for the use of the nati\es, but was not aware that it evQr was exported. 

Arc you not aware tl)at a cargo of upwards pf 800 bales of cotton, has, within 
the last tortnighl, arrive^ ill LivcrpuQl, from the coast of Pevu ? — I am not, 
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Have you received any further information respecting the trade oF the French with 
Cochin China, since you were last examined ?^ — I have. 

Be good enough to state it?— At the beginning of 1817, two ships, La Paix and 
Le Henri, sailed for Cochin China, encouraged by an engagement from the French 

fovernment, that they should only pay halt' duties on the returns; the voyage of 
ja Paix is more particularly referred to here. It did not prove successful, as she 
arrived after the produce of the country had all been shipped for China ;, but the 
captain and siipercargo were very well received, having found several Frenchmen iu 
the service of tlie king of Cochin-China, who made a treaty with them, engaging 
to take on their return, a certain quantity of French goods, wiiich were par- 
ticularized, at a stipulated profit ; this determined the owners to send out a larger 
vessel, and the La Rose was purchased and equipped for the purpose ; the French 
government continuing the half duties, and sending out the decoration of the Legion 
cf Honour to the French mandarins. 



The cost of the ship and equipment was 
The invoice of the goods, bespoke for"l 
tlie king - - - - - ] 
Cost of 1 2,000 dollars - - - 
Invoice of 1,040 cases brandy and wine 



289,072 

66,145 
" 4*^044 



or - 

or - 

or - 
or - 



ii,5Co 

7,599 

2,646 
1,682 



So that the whole concern cost - / 587,235 - - >C« 23,487 

The ship was cordially received, and the treaty faithfully executed. In return for the 
goods delivered to the king, they shipped 

970,1 23 lbs, Cochin-China sugar, 

2,50 1 lbs. raw silk. 

i3,562lbs. tea. 

402 lbs. tobacco. 

The ship touched at Batavia on her return, and laid out there the dollars and the 
proceeds of the wine and brandy. The final result of the whole adventure only 
gave 12-t per cent profit; but as the ship had been bought expressly for the ad- 
venture, and was only sold for 4,000/. at the end of the voyage, and the produce 
bought at Batavia left a considerable loss, the advantage derived from the dealings with 
Cochin- China must have been ^^reat, and the 7,600/. must have returned 20,000/, 
from the difference between which sums should be deducted, for a fair calculation 
of the real profit, freight and insurance ; the owners continue the trade ; and be- 
sides the vessels just mentioned, many others have performed the same voyage. 

The direct trade to Manilla has also provejd still more advantageous to the 
French ; and the government gave rise to that also, by engaging to reduce the 
import duties to half. 

How came you informed of the facts you have just detailed ?— I effected the in- 
surances myself for a house resident in London; that circumstance has furnished 
me with the detail of the outward Cfirgo ; and the merchant for whom I efl'ected the 
insurance, has obligingly enabled me to fill up the remainder of the detail, which he 
received in correspondence from the owners of tlie ships and cargoes. 

Have you obtained any information, whether the embassy was well received lu 
Cochin China, sent there by the king of France ? — I have obtained no further in- 
formation on that subject ; but the trade, as I have observed before, is still pro- 
secuted with vigour by the French, 

Has the British trade with the Eastern islands increased of late ; and if so^ to 
what causes do you impute it? — Yes, certainly * by the very liberal treatment wiiich 
the natives experience in the English settlements, and from their beii)g far less 
heavily loaded with duties than in the Dutch settlements, where they are only 
allowed to buy and sell with persons appointed by the government. 

To what date can the predilection of the Chinese for the cotton manufactures of 
this country be referred ? — ^Thc Chinese have only known the English manufactures 
since the English held Java ; and they have been gradually introduced through that 
channel, and by means of the Americans. 

You spoke of the advantages that would be derived from an intercourse between 
China and South America ; would thobO advantages be effected if such an intercourse 
were permitted, without opening the trade between the United Kingdom and China ? 
~I certainly think they would ; for not only would the productions to China be 
taken iu considerable quantities to the western side of South America, but also to 

the 
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the Brazils and the continsnt of Europe, Especially to the Mediterranean, which 
the Americans have for many years past befen in. the ii^bit of supplying, to the 
almost, entire exqlu^ip!;!; uf the li^nglieh. 

Would the same advantage, or nearly the^ame advantage, be obtained, if China, 
b^ipg jstiUishyt .^gainst private jBritish merchapts, a dep6t for China goods were 
formed in .one 6f the E^stjern. islands? — I conceive not. 

• . Wiyr not? — Becauae any dep^t jn anjr of the Eastern islands would be supplied 
to considerable disadvantage from China ; the intermediate profits, intermediate 
freights and e:^penses, would necessarily be incurred ; and as the communication 
between, C.hina, and the Eastern islands f;an only exi$t at. certain times of the year, 
Jhere.i^ingit that free communication between them which their geographical con- 
tiguity would l^ad one to suppose. Ships can trade between Manilla and China at 
any time, of the year, as they can lay their course in either monsoon, but they can 
only make a passage to the islands situated more to the southward, at certain seasons 
of the year. 

Supposing the East India Company's charter to prevent th.e opening of the trade 
with China, would the formation of such a depdt as that mentioned, produce any 
considerable facility to the trade you contemplate?— -It would certainly be of con- 
siderable importance ; at the same time, in the present period of peace, when the 
profits on mercantile adventures are so small, the addition of an intermediate profit, 
freight and contingent expenses, would still give foreigners a very considerable 
advantage. 

Would the importance of such a dep6t be much affected bjr the removal of the 
restriction upon the size of the ships ? — It would bb greatly assisted by that removal, 
which I consider to be essential towards cultivating the trade with tlie Eastern 
Archipelago. 

Supposing the trade between China and South America to be opened in all articles 
except tea, would such a measure affect the advantages which yqu contemplate ? — 
I am not aware of the consumption of tea on the western coast of South America ; 
in the Brazils it is largely used, and several Portuguese ships arrive annually in the 
Brazils, loaded with that commodity. 

You think the advantage would not be so great if tea was excepted ? — The per- 
mission to< trade in tea would be a great assistance. 

What articles do you conceive, in that ce'je, would be carried from China to 
South America? — 1 have never thought that the exports from China to South Ame- 
rica, would be equivalent to the silver and -copper which might be iinported into 
China from South America ; but South America would still take off a great deal in 
silks, drugs and nankeens. 

Are you acquainted' with the trade betweeil the Indian presidencies ; Calcutta, for 
instance, and the Eastern islands?* — Thfcre is a considerable trade carried on from 
Bengal and Madras in piece goods ; Borneo and the adjoining islands take off 
several thousand* bales annually ; there is a small vessel not exceeding fifty tons, 
very strongly armed, which sails every year loaded with opium from Calcutta, to 
trt^de in those islands ; the returns arc principally in elephants teeth, tortoise shell, 
a few drugs, dollars and gold. 

Is that trade exposed to any difficulties, arising from the duties and regulationB at 
the Indian presidency ? — None. 

Supposing a direct intercourse to be allowed between our East Indian possessions 
and the continent of Europe, do you think that imports would be made into the 
countries of foreign Europe, to a much larger amount tliah they are likely to be made 
when it is necessary to bring them tlirough this country ? — The markets 6n the con- 
tinent at this time are fully stocked, and little encouragement is now held out' for 
large importations from India ; but I do conceive they would receive a larger 
proportion of their supplies direct from India than they how do. 

In what articles, do you suppose,, that would chiefly consist? — I conceive that 
sugar, rice, saltpetre, dye woods, cotton, nuinqrous drugs, silk goods, and most 
articles which are imported into this country, would, be fmportcd into foreign 
Europe. 

State your reason for thinking that that would be the consequence of our ships 
being able to navigate between the continent of Europe and the East Indiqs, in 
a greater degree than it is now, when there is no importation in foreign ships? — 
Our port charges would he the principal cause. 

Would a British ship, trading directly from Calcutta to a foreign European port, 
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have any advantage over a foreign ship? — In our own settlements in India there is 
an additional duty averaging two and half per cent, on all goods exported in foreign 
vessels ; and the rates of pilotage too, in Bengalj which in all instances are very 
heavy, are double on foreign vessels ; in Hamburgh, Bremen, and many of the 
principal towns on the Continent, no difference exists with regard to whatever flag 
the ship may sail under; with these advantages, lower insurance and the superiority 
which the English have in sailing their vessels, I conceive a great part of the carrying 
trade would fall into our hands. 

You are aware, that by the present law a British ship of 350 tons may trade 
from the East Indies to South America, provided she comes on to England ; do 
you know whether much of such trade is carried on ? — There have been instances 
of ships calling at South America, both outward and homeward bound. 

Have you reason to know, whether that trade generally, has becn^ profitable ? — 
Ships, generally, call outward bound for specie ; the productions of India and those 
of the Brazils are so nearly similar, I have not heard of much profit being derived, 
except in the article of piece goods, which have been occasionally sold in the Brazils 
to advantage. 

Are you acquainted with the port charges for which a foreign ship is liable in 
China ? — ^The Chinese impose heavy tonnage duties on all vessels that come to the 
port of Canton, beyond that I am not aware of any. 

Does that tonnage duty vary with the size of the ship? — The Chinese measure 
ships in a mode peculiar io themselves. 

Can you describe that mode? — The length between the masts is the principal 
point. 

Is it not a fact, that the tonnage duty charged in the port of Canton is the same 
on all ships under a given size ? — 1 am aware that the duty falls heavier on 
$mall ships. 

Can you state what the tonnage duty would be on a ship of 350 tons in the port 
of Canton ? — No, I cannot ; but I can probably obtain it, and communicate it to 
the Committee. 

Supposing the charge to be between five and six thousand Spanisii dollars on such 
a ship, are you not inclined to think that the saving of such a charge might com- 
pensate for the disadvantages that, in your opinion, would attend trading with 
a depAt in one of the Eastern islands, in the event of an exclusion of British ships 
from the port of China ? — It would be a great^ obstacle to small ships going to 
Canton, especially at the present low rates of freight; at the same time I have never 
heard the Americans complain of it. 

Are you acquainted with the quality of the sugar of Cochin China? — 1 am not 

Are you acquainted with the quality of the sugar of Siam f— I am not. 

Do you compare it with the white or brown sugar of Bengal ?— I am not par- 
ticularly acquainted with it. 

Are you acquainted with the trade carried on under the Act of the 57th Gco.Iir, 
cap. 36, between the East Indies, Gibraltar and Malta? — I have never been 
interested in it, and have no particular knowledge of it ; 1 know several ships have 
been there. 

Have you considered the eflect of permitting British subjects to export from the 
Vnited Kingdom to China, importing to the continent of Europe ?— I consider 
that two advantages would be gained to this country by such an extei^sion of the 
trade ; the first would be to preserve the China trade as it now is, from the invasion 
of foreign countries, especially the Americans ; the second, that it would be a con- 
siderable market for our manufactures. Hitherto the Americans have exported to 
China litde except specie and ginseng; and such other articles, as they may have ob- 
tained in trading with the Eastern islands; from our own settlements in India we have 
for many years past been in the habit of exporting a very large quantity of cotton. 
I liave a memorandum of the quantity that has been exported from Bengal to 
China, from the year 1 814 to iBig exclusive, which I beg to deliver in; it will be 
ficen on the avernne, from i8i4to 181S, Inclusive, that 82,588 bales of cotton were 
annually exported from Calcutta to China; from Bombay I have not a similar 
authentic document, but I believe /)0 or SHiOoo bales may be considered a fair 
annual export, making together about 135,000 bales exported every year from 
India to China. 

[ffic Witness ddkcrcd in ihcfolloxcing Paper. 
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Comparative Statement of the Export of Cotton Wool from Calcutta, for 
the years 18x4 to 1819 inclusive. 



Year. 


Shipped to 
GrcatBritain. 


Shipped to 
Foreign 
Europe. 


1814 . - 

1815 - " 

1816 - - 

1817 - - 

1818 - - 

1819 - - 


18,972 
17,166 

<J1,195 
523,332 
165,233 

23,479 


2,245 

1,380 

31,122 

39>545 

2,724 



Shipped to 
China. 


Shipped in 
American 
Vessels. 


Shipped to 
all other 
riaccs. 


Total Bales of 

4 lununds, or about 

300 lbs. 


92,489 


. - - 


113 


111,574 


59)992 


. - - 


1,210 


80,613 


98,013 


1)359 


3,273 


165,888 


85,471 


15,302 


589 


256,138 


76,976 


45.577 


2,041 


328,599 


28,820 


1,448 


792 


67,263 



Henry Blanthard^ 
Esq, 

(29 March.) 



Export from 1st January to 30th September 1820: 



1820 ^ 
to 30th Sep. J 



• There was a gene- 
ral failure of the cotton 
crops throughout India 
in this 3'ear. 



4,709 



32,080 



312 



37)101 



The European cotton market is the only foreign market which the Americans 
have hitherto known for their cotton, and from the depressed state of the market 
here, Bengal cottons have not been selling for above 5|rf. to or/, per pound ; the 
latest account from China, quotes them at 13 tale per pecul, which is equivalent to 
7-j^rf. per pound; in consequence of this state of the market, application has been 
made by individuals, to the East India Company, to export part of the large stock of 
East India cottons now in London, from this country to China. The Company have 
declined granting this permission, intending to ship a quantity of cotton on their own 
account, and n,000 bales are now shipped or shipping for China, in the port of 
London, on account of the East India Company. The common kinds of American 
cotton, such as the Allabama and Tcnessee cottons have for many months past 
not been, quoted higher than 7f^. to 'jl-cL per pound in the London markets, 
where its superiority over East India cotton is acknowledged. It is understood, 
that the Americans are turning their attention towards exporting this cotton largely 
to China, where they expect it will, at least, obtain that superiority over the East 
India cotton that the two cottons bear in England, which is the only market 
where they have over been brought into competition ; and I conceive, that the loss 
of this trade, between India and China, would entirely annihilate all the trade now 
carried on by individuals on English account to China. Whereas the Americans 
whose intercourse with China, is entirely supported by their imports from that 
country, and who could export their cotton without any expense, while the freight 
from India to China is never less than from 7/. to 8/. per ton of five bales; this 
throws an additional premium of a penny per lb» on the exportation of American 

cotton to China. , , . . ^ . 

Arc the Committee to understand, that there is an increased importation of cotton 
goods into Chna, generally ?— The demand for cotton goods has greatly increased 
m China pf late years ; the importations into China have principally been made by 
the Americans who sail direct from this country to China, and who have taken out 
very large quantities of cotton and woollen manufactures, , . ^, . .r 

You conceive there is an increased consumption of cotton goods m China?— \ es, 
but the market is not yet generally understood, ^ 

Therefore it is not to be inferred, that the increased exportation of cottoii goods 
from this country to China, would pro tanto» diminish the importation into China, of 
cotton goods manufactured in India?— I never heard of any importation of manu'- 
factured cotton goods from India to China. 

Then in speaking of the cotton trade, between India and China, you are speak- 
ing of the raw cotton ?— Yes. ^ .... 

Do you conceive there would be less importation of raw Indian cotton mlo 
China, if an import of American raw cotton were made into China .^—x es; I con- 
ceive it would greatly injure tho trade. 

In the same proportion?— Yes, in the same proportion. . /^i » , 

You say, that a great many American ships have sailed from hence to I. una, do 
fou know how many.'^hips have sailed in the last three years, distinguishing them ?— 
i am not aware that I said a great many ships ; if I diti, it was a loose expression, 
which perhaps I was not justified in using; several imvc gone. 

Can YOU state to what amount the cxpurtations ot cotton goods irom this 
74(j, 3 I 3 ^^"»^t^7> 



I 
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Henri/ Bhnshari, country, bjr the. Americans, have bpen in the .last few years? — ^Three ships cleared 
^>f . out last spring from the port of London, within a very short period of each other ; 

(29 March.) some have been from Liverpool, and some others also from London. 

Within what period ; how much *prior to the last year ?— Individually it is very 
difficult to get that information ; by an order from thi.^ Committee it could be 
obtained from the Custom-house, 

You havinjj stated, as one reason for the trade being opened by private indivi- 
duals from this country to China, that the manufactures would be increased, the 
Committee wish you to state, if you know to what extent the East India Company 
is in the habit of exporting manufactures to China ? — I have seen statements, but 
I do not bear the amount in mind ; I believe the Company export few or no 
cotton goods manufactured. 

Are you aware, whether this trade by the Company is carried on to a gain, or 
loss? — I have no nieans of knowing accurately. 

Upon what do you ground your belief, that an extensive trade, in the manufac- 
tured articles of this country, can be carried on in China? — On the information of 
several persons who have lately been in China, 

Can you name those persons? — Connected as I am a great deal with the East 
India trade, and almost in the daily habit of conferring with persons arriving from 
India and China, I have obtained the information gradually, on what I conceive to 
be a sure foundation ; they are principally persons in the Company's service. 

You having stated, that the cotton market here is exceedingly depressed, to 
what cause do you attribute that great depression of price ? — ^To the excessive im- 
portations from different parts of the world. 

By whom are those importations made? — Private merchants. 

You have stated, that the present price for good Bengal cotton in the London 
market is 6rf. per pound,- what price, in your opinion, could the importer afford 
to give for sucli cotton in Bengal, to sell it here at that rate? — It would require a 
little calculation, which I am not prepared with. 1 am very little in the cotton 
market ; it bears a higher price in India than in London, and consequently leaves a 
considerable loss on importation. 

Arc you acquainted with the present price of such cotton in Bengal, by the last 
advices ? — The price has lately been hi^h in Bqngal, in consequence of the short- 
ness of the crops, and consequently the importation to this country has quite ceased 
for the present. 

Is not the stock of Eastlndia cotton in this country equal to several years con- 
sumption, as far as it is in use with our manufacturers? — So long as American 
cottons are aflbrded at their present low prices, the consumption of East India 
cotton is very small ; but if a failure of the crop in America, or any irterruption 
of political tranquillity should take place, tlic present stock of East' India cotton 
would not be more than sufficient for the consumption of a few months. 

Would not such a failure of the crop of cotton in America, lead to a consider- 
ible advance in price there, so as to prevent the exportation to China ? — It would. 

Are you acquainted with the present price of such American cotton as you have 
described in America, Tenesscc, and Alabama? — I am not. 

Are you acquainted with what were the usual shipping prices of cotton in Bengal, 
previous to the opening of the tiude, and of the considerable shipments made from 
England to thence ?---As far as my recollection serves me it was about 13 to 14 
rupees the maund ; since that period it has frequently attained the price of 21 or 
22 rupees. 

At the par of exchange as. 6(L what price. per pound would such cotton stand 
when sold at 13 rupees per maund i — ^About four-pence halfpenny ; ut 14 rupees it 
is rather more than 5rf. per lb. 

In the event of there being no demand in India for cotton to ship to Europe, is 
it not to be expected that the price of such cotton in Bengal will again return to 
13 or 14 rupees per maund ? — I do not tl)ink it will, because the internal consump- 
tion of Bengal and the adjoining provinces is, estimated at fronx 350,000 to 400,000 
bales a year, consequently tlie exportation forms but a small proportion of it j and if 
the inbal/Uants have lately been paying at this advanced rate, 1 do not think that the 
importation being larger or sujallcr, will make any great dilVeroncc in the price. 

Do you know M'hethcr the internal consumption has increased since the trade was 
opened?*--! haveno means of judging. 

Then if the internal consumption is not increased, and there is no den)nnd for the 
European market, doe&not it follow, with the ordinary crop^> that the prices should 

return 
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returato their former rates when there is na export demand but for China?— I con- 
ceive the cultivation of cotton would diminish^ if they could not get prices equivalent 
to what they have lately received. 

Is the expense of cultivation increased in India, since the trade was opened ? — 
I understand that the general prices of different articles have increased in tlie large 
towns ; but with regard to the price of labour in the interior-of the country, I have 
no means of judging. 

Then presuming that the cotton of Bengal can be shipped at 41 d. per pound, is 
there a probahility, that the cotton of America can be shipped at such prices as will 
enable the American merchant to enter into advantageous competition with the 
Bengal merchant in the market of China?— That supposition would give.the Indian 
trader a considerable advantage, which he has not had for many years past ; they 
might go far towards preventing the Americans from extending that branch of their 
business. 

Have you any knowledge of the fact, that the American merchants had, previous 
to the last year, actually shipped cotton, in any quantity, from the United States to 
China?— No. 

Then the present season is the first in which the American merchanth^^ contem- 
plated shipping cotton to China, within your knowledge ? — I have only lately heard 
of such being in their contemplation. 

Are not the present prices of American cotton lower in the markets of Europe^ 
than they were ever known before ?— They are ; the cultivation is so much in- 
creased, that the exports are nearly double. 

You having stated, that the price of cotton is now such as to prevent the exporta- 
tion from India, is not it attributable to the opening of the trade?—- If the trade had 
not been opened, the excessive importations into this country, which have occurred, 
would, no doubtj not have taken place. 

Is not, therefore, this increase of price injurious to the Bengal merchant? — It is 
to those persons who have speculated on the prices in European markets. 



Lvnce, 2* die Aprilis^ 1821. 
The Ridit Honourable THOMAS WALLACE, in the Chair. 



Captain Daniel Ross, 
Called in; and Examined. 



incisc ports except Canton ?— During the tunc i was tliere, 1 never neara or anj 
Jing, except in one iuslance an English ship made the attempt at Amoy, and 
ed^ that is the principal port of the eastern province of China Fokin. 
^Vhat, in your opinion, would be the effect of opening the trade to British 



Henry Blanshard 
Esq. 

(29 March.) 



HOW long have you been in the service of the East India Compan)% and in 
what branch of their service? — In the Bombay marine, from 1796 to the 
present period. 

In the course of that service, have you visited the greater pan of the Iitdmn seas ^ 
and the Chinese seas? — Yes; I was stationed three years at the Moluccas, two 
years atBussorah; and the last fourteen years I have been employed in surveying the 
China seas* . ' 

In the course of your survey, what ports of China have you visited ?— I have 
visited several ports from one end of the coast to the other; from the Yellow Sea to 
the island of Huinan. 

In what way were you received at the Chinese ports ?— On my first gomg to 
China, when the pirates were in force, wc were generally tolerated at any of the 
poi'ts ; but after the Ladrones surrendered, we were generally ordered out in a very 
peremptory nianner, and not allowed to purchase refreshments. 

Do you chance to know, whether English ships arc allowed to trade with any 
Chinese ports except Canton ?— During the time I was there, I neVcr heard of any 
tradin*^ *lv/^n^^t in nn/> iivQtnnm nn F.nfTrmli shin made the attemnt at Amov, and 
failed ; 

What, m yc„, ^^ , 

subjects, particularly with relation to the conduct of our seamen at the port of 
Canton ?— I think that the conduct of the seamen would create considerable 
disturbances. . 

Could that be checked by any authority vested in the person ol the clnct super- 
cargo ?— Even the regulations that have been made, for the good government ot the 
seamen belonging to Indiamcn, have not been sufficient to make their conduct so 
orderly as the Americans. 



Captain 
Daniel Ross* 

(a April.) 



74t>. 
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Captain Do you apprehend, if an English sailor was to violate the laws of China, that 

Damd lloss, i]^q government would exact redress from the Company, or their representative? — , 

(2 April.) If the transgression did not amount to the loss of a Chinese life, I apprehend the 

x^^ ' security merchant would suffer ; but in a case where a Chinese loses his life, or is 

very severely wounded by accident or not, I am of opinion, that until the govern- 
ment is satisfied, the trade with the Europe ships would be stopped, and the factory 
involved in some difficulties. 

Upon what ground do you form that opinion ? — From observing, that in many 
disputes between the Chinese and our men of war, the Chinese have always 
addressed themselves to the factory, notwithstanding they have been told that the 
factory had no control over the men of war. 

Are you acquainted with Cochin China ? — I have visited most of its ports. 

For what purpose did you go there ? — The first time I visited Cochin China, was 
to land 560 Chinese, which I took off a sand-bank in the China seas ; and Turon 
being the nearest port, 1 took them there. 

How were you received by the government there? — With a great deal of distrust. 

When was that? — In 1S08 ; although the king expressed his satisfaction at what 
we had done, yet we were not permitted to obtain supplies; and a Tonquinese 
boat arriving whilst we were there, from her I purchased a quantity of rice, and 
immediately that it came to the knowledge of the government they seized the vessel, 
and confined the commander for having sold us any thing. Besides which, they 
prohibited the inhabitants from bringing their articles to market. 

Did you visit any other ports in the co.urse of your voyage? — Several ports. 

State what occurred at the other ports? — I visited Honecohe, Neatrang, and 
Saigon. 

Were the inhabitants there more friendly disposed than at Turon? — No, they 
were not; for in 1S13, when I put into Saigon, much in want of provisions, I was 
not supplied; and in 1814, when our attendant vessel on the survey lost her main- 
mast, I went into Saigon a second time, to endeavour to get one ; but notwith- 
standing the government sent its officers to ascertain our wants, they were not 
supplied, and the country appeared much alarmed at our presence ; their war boats 
came down, and took their station near us. After remaining a week, and finding 
there was nothing to be had, 1 quitted the port. 

Have you had any opportunity of judging whether the country of Cochin China 
is cultivated, or appears populous ?— It is a very narrow strip of country, and all 
the middle and northern parts are very mountainous; therefore I should think cultiva- 
tion is not carried to any extent in those parts. 

Do you know the population of it ? — I should think not very extensive, if I may 
judge from the appearance of the coast, and what I liave seen along it. 

In those mountainous districts, by what means are the inhabitants supplied with 
grain? — By the southern provinces, with all their grain ; I have been informed so by 
a mandarin, and I have seen vessels myself conveying the grain. 

Did you see many fishing-boats? — ^There are many small fishing-boats. 

What appearance was there on the shore ; was it woody, or an open country ? — 
All those fine harbours have only a very few fishing-huts in them ; and being so 
very thickly wooded down to the water's edge, which are filled with beasts of prey, 
I conclude the population is not very great. 

Have you been in the interior? — Nor any very great distance; I have been 
shooting in the country. 

Do the inhabitants appear w^ell disposed to foreigners, or do you consider them 
equally jealous as the Chinese, of any foreign intercourse ? — I think them equally 
jealous, if not more so. 

What is th^ nature of the government of Cochin China, is it arbitrary? — Very 
despotic; so much so, that I believe no man can say he holds any property but what 
may be taken from him. 

Arc you acquainted with any influence the French have in that court, more than 
any other nation? — I should think they have not much more influence ; in i8i7> 
(I think it was) I saw the Cybele, commanded by Count Kergarion, going to Cochin 
China with present^, and it was generally believed in China, that she was dismissed 
withouttheir being received ; again, at Malacca in 1819, I saw a letter published 
from a person in Cochin China, wherein it was stated, that she was not received. 

Have you any means of knowing whether it would be advantageous for a ship 
having proceeded from Great Britain to Cochin China, to go afterwards to China? — 
I do not think it would be any great advantage ; I think there is nothing to bedone 
in Cochin China. 

What 
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What articles of e?^pbrt have the Cochin s Chinese? — ^The- Export to China Captani 

principally consists of hides, rice, aiTack, and woods for furniture. . Daniel Ross. 

Do the Portuguese from Macao, carry on any trade with Cochin China ?r-^For (vj April.) 

the .first nine years that I was in China, I never observed that more than one ship ^^- J 

was employed in that trade to Saigon; and .since 1815, 1 believe they have dis- 
continued! it altogether. -> ' * ' I ; . ... i * i 

Is not a considerable trade carried on between*. China, and 'Cochin China.j'n 
Chinese junks ? — ^Not very considerable ; I think three or four large junks are quite 
enough to carry it on. ^ . ; ' - . ; . 

You have been to the Philippine islands ? — Yes, at Manilla, ; . . 

AVhat is the trade carried on between the Plrilippine islands, and Canton? — Not 
to any great extent ; it is principally carried on by small brigs belonging to Macao. 

.Do not the Ameucans; carry on a considerable tradie with the Malay islands? — 
I believe/not at all with^ v/hat are called the Malay islands ; I mean all those to the 
eastward of Borneo. 

- How does the Malay .production find its way to China?— rEromBatavia, and the 
north-west coast of Sumatra. 

• In what .vessels? — The productions are principally collected, by small vessels 
.belonging to Penang and Malacca, and brought to those ports for the Indiamen to 
carry on to China as they are passing, ■ > , ; 

. Do notrthose junks gp tq the eastern provinces of China,, where 'the British ships 
are not permitted to go? — Almost all the trade.that is-, carried 09 in junks, is to 
the eastern provinces of China, where the European ships jare not permitted to 
trade. , . 

To what extent is that trade ? — I can scarcely pronounce, except as to the junks 
I have seen employed in it ; I have seen eight or ten junks employed in it. 

How many tons do the junks usually carry? — Various sizes ; the largest maybe 
five or six" hundreds tons. , , 

Were the eight or ten you have spoken of, of this size ?-r-No, Various sizes ; some 
of the large ones were in that trade. 

How many tons should you estimate there was in the trade, from your observation 
of the junks? — I should average them at 300, and there might be about eight or 
ten of those. 

Does it make much difference to the Chinese junks, having to pass through the 
Straits of Malacca, and go up the west coast of the Malay Peninsula to Malacca? — 
I do not know that any Chinese junks go up the Straits of Malacca from China. 

How do they get to Prince of Wales island, or Malacca? — ^There may be small 
junks from Siam and the neighbouring islands, but no junks from China itself. 

Where were those junks you have been speaking of, going to? — To trade between 
the eastern islands, and the eastern coast of China. 

What eastern islands? — Almost all the Moluccas. 

Is there a trade wind down the China seas ? — The trade wirid that will carry 
them down the China seas, will also carry them along the Java sqas, or they may 
pass to the eastward of Borneo. 

The usual passage is along the China seas for the junks? — Yes. 

If we had a station at Sincapore, they would touch at that without going much 
out of their way to the Molucca islands ? — It would not be much out of their way. 

If the produce of the Molucca islands was at Sincapore, it would be more 
convenient for the Chinese ships to take it from Sincapore, than go to the Molucca 
islands ? — I do not know that it would be more convenient, ' where they had 
numerous connections among those islands to collect the produce for them. 

The voyage would be shorter? — Yes, it would be shorter; for many of the 
voyages from the eastern coast of China to Macassar, occupy'soipetimes twelve, and 
sometimes eighteen months ; that time I believe, is consumed in collecting the cargo, 
at least the greatest part of it. 

From your knowledge of the Malays, would it be desirable to attempt to trade 
•with them in small vessels ?^-No ; it is very necessary for those to be well armed 
who do trade with the Malays, for you are never certain of being secure ; at times 
when you least expect it, you are cut ofFj and there are numerous instances of it in 
India. 

Are the Malacca prows disposed to act offensively from being well armed ? — In 
general. 

What number of men do they generally carry ? — Forty or fifty men, and two long 
guns. - - . 

746: 3 K Have 
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r^j^ HaVe any instances occurred^ of* their cutting off ship's boats, /or capturing 

sMm\ei M^>ss, persons ?— Many ; in fact, there is not a Birghis trader but what is capable of acting 
0» April.) offensively, they are so well- armed and manned ; I believe many instances have 
occurred where they have cut off the boats that have belonged to our men of war 
that imve been sent to examine them. 

In your opinion, what would be a fit size for ships to trade with those: islands?-^ 
That must depend uponthie way she is armed ; she must be wellmanned and armed 
whatever ship goes. 

What is the most convenient size ? — I should think ships of 300 tons would be the 
smallest size ; from 300 to 400 tons. 

Supposing there was any danger from the pirates, what would be the most con- 
venient sort of ship to carry on the trade with the islands ?Tr-Ships of about 300 
tons ; because most of the Malay villages and towns are up creeks and rivers, that 
would not accommodate ships of loo tons, many of them are so shallow at the 
mouth. 

Do you know what sized ships the Americans trade with amongst those islands? — 
1 do not believe they trade amongst them at all; in 1814, when I was atBatavia, 
I saw^ an American brig of about 200 tons ; and I understood from her commander 
she had been a long time endeavouring to get a cargo alon^ the coast of Java, and 
was afraid to go amongst the Malay islands, for fear of bemg cut off* 

Can you speak to any particular instance of any ship being cut off? — Yes, I can 
speak to one, in which I was nearly concerned, a vessel that my brother com- 
manded ; she was a vessel of about 1 50 tons, and was cut off at Minto, a port in 
Banca, when trading there, after having made many voyages amongst them. 

She had traded for some considerable time amongst them ? — He had been many 
years a trader among the Malays, 

Had the pirates been in force all that time ?— He was not cut off by pirates, he 
was cut off by the people he was .trading with. 

Did it arise from any quarrel r — No ; I believe it was only from a good oppor- 
tunity presenting itself. 

In the various instances that he had traded with them, did no good opportunity 
occur? — Once before that they cut off the vessel he was trading with at Ponteano. 

What did her crew consist of? — A good many Malays from Malacca. 

Any English ?— Not above one or two besides himself; she was carried off by the 
Malay part of the crew. 

Can you state any European vessels that have been attacked and cut off by the 
pirates at sea ? — They have neyer frequented that part of the sea, of such a si^e as to 
be liable to be captured. 

Do you mean that part of the sea to the eastward or westward of Malacca ?-rr 
I mean all the seas to the eastward of the Straits of Malacca^ Borneo, C^leb^s, Am- 
boyna and Timor, and all those parts. 

Do you know whether such a tiding has happened to an American vessel? — I do 
not believe the Americans ever trade among those islands. 

You never heard of ^ny instance of it happening to an English ship at those 
islands ? — No ; of English country ships I have. 

You have heard of instances of that ? — ^^Yes. 

Stale the circumstances of any case that has ever occurred at that place ? — That 
particular instance is very strong upon my memory ; but there are very few Malay 
traders but who could give instances of it 

Do you know any instances of ships having been attacked by pirates, ?ind carried 
off? — Yes, I know of instances where they have been attacked by pirates, but they 
have teat them off. There was a ship in 1819, going from Malacca to Batavie^, 
commanded by a Captain Scott, she was attacked. 

What size was she ? — Between 3 and 400 tons I think ; her name was the 
Racehorse. 

Do you think the stationing of a ship of war in those seas, a frigate for 
instance, would be a sufficient protection for the trade?— Not any protection 
whatever. 

For what reason ? — ^The Malay prows have often been chased by men of war, 
and they have no chance with them, particularly in those seas where there are many 
calms and light airs. 

What size are the Malay prows, usually ? — I cannot exactly say the tonnage, but 
they carry forty, fifty, or sixty men, and sometimes more 

Having 
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Having seen them, judging from your eye, ; what should you. say Jwas; .their ton- Captam 

liage? — I suppose 70 or 80 tons, and many less. DanUl Km, 

What was the size of thfe sKip that< was attacked I — ^Between 300 and 400 tons. (« AprihJ 

Was she attacked by more than one ? — ^I do not'know how many ^hewas; attacked 
by, butshewiis attacked by pirates, and she beat thenuofF. . , . 

Have not the visits , of ^men of war in those seas, tended much to indispose the 
Cochin Chinese to us R-r-They have. The frequent visits, of our English frigates to 
Turon. ; i .. 

Are you aware*of any particular .object they have, gone to:this coast for ? — I^havc 
always understood, they went to claim a debt said to be due to. a house at Madras, 
for arms that were supplied to the king. I. ' 

Do<5s the king contend that the debt is paidP-r-Yes. 

Is there any good port in Cochin phina ? — Many. . .. 

You have stated, ithat tthe inhabitants of Cochin China, tare very jealous; and 
that the French have not been able, to your knowledge, to trade with them? — No, 
not to my knowledge.. . , 

Should you conceive there was any greater difficulty in the English trading with 
them, than French ? — Yess, I should. . 

" State why ?t— I think from those visits of the frigates to tJie king, he is much 
exasperated against the English ; and for many years the Portuguese at Macao, have 
been, ppisoning the minds of the Cochin Chineseagainst the English. 

What is the size of the American ships ttiat trade iUpon the coast of Sumatra ? — 
I cannot possibly say. I have not visited that coast 

What is the size of the Malay traders, from Penang to the eastward ? — Various 
sizes ; two, three, and four hundred tons. 

Have you not known them going from Mr. Carnegie, and other merchants at 
Penang, of from 40 to 50 tons in the trade to the eastward ?— No, I have not ; the 
smallest I have seen is about 100 tons. 

By whom were those vessels manned? — A mixed crew of Lascars and Malays. 

Is not a chief part of the armament of those vessels, one Newfoundland dog; is 
not that the chief guard against those pirates ? — I never heard of that before. 

What is the smallest size of the American vessels you have ever seen in China? — 
The smallest I have seen is about 100 tons, and she was a schooner. 

Do not the Americans pass through those islands, at all seasons of the year?— 
They pass up the China seas. 

Do they not go through the Straits of Malacca and both sides of Borneo ? — I do 
not know that they pass both sides, they sometimes go the eastern passage. 

Does not that include the principal passages among those islands? — Yes, it does. 

You are not able to state an instance of a ship being cut off?— rl mentioned the 
instance of my brother being cut oft^ and that was by the natives ; he was killed and 
all his crew, and the vessel was carried to Java, 

Where did that happen ? —At Minto. 

Do you know the particulars of the case? — He was cut off by the inhabitants, 
while trading with them.. 

From what cause you do not know ?— No other than I believe they are not 
secure at any time. 

When was that? — In the beginning of i8io. 

There was a very noted man at Penang, of the name of Scott, whom you knew ? 
—Yes. 

You are aware that he used to go alone into all parts of the island ? — Not when 
I was acquainted with him. 

Are you aware that there are small parties, of a Dutch serjeant and a few people, 
scattered over all those islands, without any protection but thismselves ?-TThey 
invariably have a small fort to resort to ; and on the Celebes I" have seen their 
forts. 

You think in all cases they have fortifications ?— Yes, I have always understood 
they have some fort to retire to. 

Do you know if there is any fortification at the Straits of Sappi?— 'I never was 
at the Straits of Sappi. , 

Then you are not acquainted with the circumstance of the Dutch havmg different 
parties unprotected in those Straits and the neighbourhood, by forts? — No, I 
am not. 

You have been in Cochin China?— Yes, I have. 

What intercourse have you had with the Cochin Chinese ?— Such as a vessel 
'^746. 3 K 2 going 
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Otpiain going in would have, when requiring refreshment, walking about the little villages and 

DanieLlioss. tOwns. ' 

(2 April.) What means of intercourse had you with the Cochin Chinese ?^— We always had 

a Chinese interpreter on. board, and maay of the Cochin Chinese could speak 
Portuguese; in almost all the ports you will find some who speak Portuguese. 

Have the Portuguese had a considerable intercourse with them?— Owing to the 
Portuguese missionaries being established at Cochin China, there is a college or 
school kept by them, in which the Portuguese language is taught. 

You have stated, that ships of 350 tons are the fittest size to go to those seas? — 
From 4 to 300 tons. 

You have stated, that the rivers are rather shallow at their mouth ? — Yes. 

How could those vessels entei* them ? — Many of the rivers are so narrow, they 
will not admit of being navigated by those ships. 

But they admit their own vessels of 100 tons ? — No, I do not know that any of 
riieir ships are of 100 .tons. 

Are those rivers numerous throughout the islands ? — It is quite the Malay habit, 
alwayS'to build their huts up creeks and rivers, where they can be better defended, 
for they are always making war on each other.. i 

Does not it appear, to you, that from the less draught of water, small ships will 
be more likely to get into those rivers, on the banks of which you state the natives 
build their towns, than large ones? — Certainly, small vessels are better adapted to 
get into small rivers than larger ones, but by no means so secure ; that is the reason 
I mentioned that size. 

What was the general opinion entertained of the Javanese by the English, 
previous to our getting possession of Java ? — That they were very apt to cut 
Englishmen off. 

Were we afraid to admit them into our ships, to navigate them ? — Yes, for they 
did cut some off. 

Does it come to your knowledge, that at Java, the Dutch merchants are obliged 
to .travel to their different counting-houses or their. different residences, alwaj's 
protected by the military, or a strong body of armed followers ? — I was nine months 
prisoner at Batavia, but never observed any thing of the kind. 

When was that? — In 1809. 

Are the Committee to understand, that you had an opportunity of making those 
observations while prisoner; were you allowed to go into the country?—! was 
allowed to go at large^ and lived with the governor some time* 

Then the Dutch apprehended no danger in the interior of Java? — Not any. 
. How comes it then, that we are to apprehend so much from tliose people out of 
the island ? — It is very different where there is a military force, and they are likely to 
be punished for any offences they may commit. 

The Dutch have only a small part of the northern coast?— They have all the 
northern coast. 

Does it come to your knowledge, that Governor Raffles went himself into the 
interior of Sumatra, trusting himself entirely to these dangerous people, where 
never European had been before, and found himself well received, no attempt being 
made at any violence ? — I understood from Sir Thomas Raffles himself, that he 
went across Sumatra, but not, I believe, without a sufficient military guard. 

What do you consider a sufficient military guard ? — I should suppose he would 
not travel with less than fifty men. 

Then you conclude that Governor Raffles had a company of fifty men whh him ?— 
I cannot say the number of men, but I understood he had a guard, and I have no 
.doubt of it. 

Was it not customary for our men of war*s boats to cruise in those seas for prizes ; 
'boats with oars ? — I never heard of any. 

Have you heard of an American being cut off? — No; but I have heard of For* 
tuguese and Spaniards. 

You have been in the Gulph of Persia? — I have. 

Do you imagine that presents a field for our cotton manufactures being con- 
sumed ? — I can say nothing about that ; I was never concerned in trade. 

Do you think it would be dangerous for small English vessels to go up there r — 
It has been dangerous on account of the pirates, who are a very daring race. 

Do you think it is less so now than formerly ? — ^I cannot speak to that ; I have 
been away so many years. 

Is the Gulph of Arabia danecrous ? — I was never in it. 

Have 
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Have you been at Siam P-t-No, I have npt , 

- Do you know if ships go from Bengal to Siam ? — I cannot say I know of a ship's . Cdphin 
going from Bengal, but I know of a country ship going from Manilla to Siam to Danielliqsi, 
collect a cargo* . - (a April.) 

How long is that since? — I think it was in 1817 ; that ship's name was the 
Transit, of Ennore. 

What success had she?:— I cannot exactly say what success she had, 

Have you been at Sincapore ? — Yes, 1 was there at the first establishment. 

Has it a very good harbour ? — It is very secure, and it is a good harbour. 

Do you happen to know how the Cochin Chinese are clothed ? — Yes; the lower 
class of the people with a course kind of blue cotton, and the mandarins, and most of 
the females, in a very thin kind of silk. 

Have they any manufactures in that country? — ^They must; for I have seen 
cottons and silks that go by the name of Cochin Chinas. 

Do you know, in point of fact, whether the greater proportion of the cotton they 
are clothed with, is imported from China ? — I do not know whether it is or not. 

Isthei^ any trade from Cochin China into the Indian Archipelago? — 1 believe 
none. 

Did not the French obtain an establishment at Cochin China some years ago ? — 
I believe never. 

Did you ever hear of any treaty conveying to them the bay of Turon ? — No. 

Not in the year 1788 ? — No, I never heard of it. 

You state that they were ill received you understood, when they last went 
there? — Yes, it is generally believed so in India and China. 

Do you happen to know, whether a revolution in the government had not taken 
place between J788 and the time they went there? — Yes, I had understood that; 
and I have seen some French officers who assisted the present king to recover his 
dominion. 

Do they remain in the country still ? — ^Yes, there are two there now. 

Do you know whether there is any thing in the religion or laws of the people of 
Cochin China, to prevent the use of foreign articles of any description ? — No, I do 

not. 

What proofs have you of the great distrust of the Cochin Chinese? — I think 
that is evident, from their not permitting me to purchase refreshments. 

Are you quite sure that did not arise from the circumstance you have stated, 
from the dissatisfaction at the coming of our frigate to collect debts ?— That might 
be the case ; but it proves a disposition not to hold intercourse with Europeans 

'^^ all. . » . ,. 

Do you know whether the same want of hospitahtjr was shown to any other 
nation ?— I do not know that any other nation has visited it so frequently as we have 
done, except the Portuguese, who arc permitted to trade to the southern part. 

Is not that permission a proof that there is not that jealousy ?—l think there is 
a distinction made between the Portuguese at Macao, and the European Portuguese; 
for most of those men who go to Cochin China to trade, are descendants- of Chinese 

and Portuguese. . 

Did the conduct that was held toward you, appear to arise from any mdisposition 
of the people to have a communication with you, and deal with you, or the orders 
of the government?— I think the orders of the government. 

You have stated your apprehension of ships being admitted to China, from the 
conduct of our seamen ; what is the conduct of the American seamen ?— They have 
generally conducted themselves with a greater degree of propriety than our own 
seamen have done ; in the number of years I have been in China; I have seldom 
seen any disturbances with the American seamen, ^ 

Is there any permanent American authority established in Canton ?— None that 
the Chinese acknowledge, but one that the Americans acknowledge, a consul. 

Has he any control over the sailors in the ships ?— I believe he has. 

Do you conceive that operates to make them more orderly?—! think they are 
a better description of men, they are picked; they have a greater choice than we 

Do you know that many of those ships that come there, are actually manned by 
British'seamen ?— Many oV them are. ^ » ^ . a • 

And the conduct of those British seamen is the same as those of the American 
seamen on board the same ships, as far as you have observed ?— It must be so, if the 
crews of American ships have conducted themselves better than the English. 

746. 3 K 3 Do 
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CUtfdain Do you believe the disorderly conduct of the British "seamen is not owing to the 

Dmnel Rot$. authority of the supercargoes, and the protection they receive from them ? — No, 
• (a April.) I do not think it is ; I think it arises from the generality of our seamen having 

— -"^ ' served in the navy, and after having again served in a merchant ship, they do not 

conceive they ought to be under such control. 

Have you had an opportunity of observing British seamen on board merchant 
ships, in any ports where there was no such authority existing as that of the 
supercargoes, and where they depended on their own good behaviour ? — I have not 
met with any English seamen iti any other foreign port but Canton. 

You have heard of their being in other foreign ports besides Canton ? — I cannot 
say I have. 

Are the Americans considered upon the same footing as the English, or what 
distinction is made between them in the port of Canton, in the estimation of the 
Chinese? — I think the EngUsh are considerably in favour ; that I think proceeds in 
a great measure from their number. 

How long have you known the port of Canton? — Since 1806. ; 

Do you recollect two instances in which the British trade was stopped during that 
time ? — Yes, I do. 

State what they were ? — The first instance was in consequence of an affray that 
took place with part of the crew of the Neptune indiaman ; the second time was 
in 1809, when a man was found dead near the British factory. 

Did not a stoppage of the trade also take place, while Admiral Drury .went to 
Macao? — ^The whole time he was there till they embarked it was stopped* 

What was the cause of the first ?— Owing to a disturbance I think, with the 
seamen. 

Were any Chinese killed f — ^There was one killed, and it was supposed he was 
killed by some of the seamen. 

How was that settled ? — ^There was a court held, and the men were brought up> 
and passed under some examination of the mandarins ; and I believe the matter 
was arranged afterwards, by stating to the emperor, that it was an accident. 

How long did the embargo continue? — I think it began. som^ time in January, 
and it must have continued three or four months, for the ships did not sail till the 
early part of May. 

What was the occasion of the second instance, and how long was the embargo 
continued at that time? — The stoppage of the trade in that instance, was supposed 
to be on account of the Ladrones or pirates at that time treating with the govern- 
ment, at the mouth of the river ; and it was supposed that the viceroy made a 
pretence of this man being found dead, to stop the European ships, and to hold out 
to the Ladrones, that they were ready to act against them if they did not accept 
the terms that were offered them. 

Then the stoppage did not take place in consequence of the death of this Chinese, 
but it was a piece of pqlicy on the part of the viceroy ? — It was supposed so, and 
afterwards on some communication between the viceroy and the factory, the ships 
were permitted to sail without any examination. 

Have you been there since the alFair that took place with the Alceste, when she 
forced her way up the river ?— I was there at the time. 

Were not there a great many Chinese killed in the fort? — Not one X believe ; at 
a former time, when 1 forced my way through the same place, there were some killed. 

In the case to which you alluded, did any inquiry take place? — It was the time 
when Admiral Drury was there, and there was a degree of hostility between us. 

You were forcing your way out? — No; I was forcing my way in, by order of 
Admiral Drury. 

Did no inquiry take place in consequence of that? — None whatever, I belive. 

Did it produce any effect upon the trade? — ^The ti'ade was then stopped, and 
had been stopped some time. 

When th^ question arose, about opening the trade again, were any observations 
made upon it? — I \Vas not there ; I was ordered to Manilla. 

Was the trade stopped inconsequence of the Alcesie forcing her way up? — 
I believe not. 

Did it produce much sensation at Canton ? — I cannot say that it did. 

Do you think the possible misconduct of a few seamen, in the port of Canton, is 
likely to have a worse effect upon the trade, thari the forcing the river in two 
instances?— In those instances there was a degree of hostility subsisting, and the 
Chinese were glad to pass the busijiess over, and allow the traae to go on, 

. What 
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What was the site of the vessel you cpmmanded ? — She was a ship of about 350 Ct^^ 
tons, and twelve guns. " DtimclB^^, 

Wfts thata sufficient protection fpr the ships going and coming? — Yes, from the (2 April) 
Chinese pirates; the crew consisted of about 80 qr 90 men. 

Are the Malay pirates much more formidable than the Chinese? — Yes; much 
mOre so. 

Have you ever commanded ships going into any European port?— No, never. 

You have stated, that eight or nine junks carried on the trade from the Moluccas 
to the eastern cjast of China ?— Yes, from the Molucca islands to the eastern pror 
vince of China. 

Have you ever had any communication with any of those junks? — I have been 
on board them. 

Did they appear to be carrying on a smuggling or an acknowledged trade? — 
I have understood, that the foreign trade altogether, on the part of the Chinese 
junks, is winked at by their government, that they do not admit a trade with 
foreign ports. 

It is not an avowed trade? — No ; I speak from what I have heard, 

Froui what part of China do they come? — Amoy, and all the ports in th^ 
province of Fokin, and all that pan of the coast opposite to Formosa. 

Do you know if any of them come from the Yellow sea? — No, I do not think 
they would go up so high. 

In what articles do they carry on a trade ; what do they receive from the island^ 
and what do they give in return?— I cdnnot say what th^y give in return, except 
from the cargo ot a junk I saw wrecked ; her cargo consisted of a variety of small 
articlesi tea, sweetmeats, anda variety of small articles, the produce of China, 

Were there ?tny manufactures for the clothing of the people ? — 1 cannot say 
I observed any. 

Do you know what they usually get in return ? — Betel nut, rattans, bides, stags 
horns, md a variety of other thmgs that they use. 

Do you know whether those islands can supply any return cargo, fit for the Euro- 
pean market? — No one place can furnish a cargo of itself. 

None of the articles they supply are intended for the European market?-*- 
I believe not. 

Have you not heard of the great consumption of Rritish manufactures recently, 
that have bieen conveyed to those islands through Java ? - No, I have not. 

Do you know what has been the increase of the export of British cotton manu- 
factures into those seas, in the last few years?— No, I have no knowledge of that. 

If British ships traded with those »slands, however valuable the trade might be, 
they could get nothing from then) fit for the European market?— Nothing that is 
consumed in Europe. 

In point of fact, the whole advantage it would be possible to derive from the 
trade with those islands* depends upon the posbibility of their having some inter- 
course with China itself? — I cannot exactly answer that quesHon, 

You have stated, that Britisli seamen are much more turbulent than Americans ? 
-Yes, 

Have you known an instance of a small British vessel giving any trouble in 
China?— I do not know that there have been any very small vessels. 

Did not vessels come formerly from the north-west, and do they not now come 
from New Holland ?— I believe none come Irom New Holland but those that come 
from hence with convicts, and from thence to China. 
' Have you found those ships give trouble in China ? — Not particularly those 

ships. 

Can you state one instance of a very small ship going to China, and giving 
trouble there ? — I do not know of any particular instance, or of any very small ships 
gomg there* 

Was the crew of your vessel British seamen?— In the first cruiser I commanded, 
they were principally British seamen; tnat was the Antelope; the second was 
a mixed crew 

In the case of a vessel of 350 tons going to China from England, what would her 
crew consist of ?— I should think not above from fifteen to twenty men. 

Do you consider that there would be greater danger of giving offence to the Chi- 
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n^^^p l^coQsider, in a ship that has lOO men, as well as a ship with eighteen men, that the 

JJamd Boss, conduct of one man inay be sufficient to,place the ship he belongs to in difficulties. 
- ja 4 P^i^') J Which, in your opinion, in those cases, is most dangerous to the peace of our 
^^ intercourse with China r — That would depend very much upon 'the discipline kept 

up on board the ships. . - , . 

Do you conceive the means that the Company's officers have of enforcing 
obedience, is -greater than that of the smaller ships ? — 'l think that theredfe ^greater 
number of officer^ on board the Company's ships thari, there would beiti the small 
iships, and men that have been accustomed to act under some disciplinb. 

Has the captain of a Company's ship any authority from this coutitry^ that the 
captain of a small ship has not? — I cannot answer that; I db not kttow what 
authority they have. ,, 

in point of fact, is the discipline on board one of tiie Company's >hips better or 
worse, than on board a private trader? — It is certainly stricter. 
* Will not the number of officers on board each ship be in proportion to the number 
of men? — ^No; there are ^ a greater number of officers on board the Company's 
ships in proportion to the number of men j because there is the ca|)tain and sh or 
seven officers, besides a number of other officers that are not carried* in the smaller 
ships. . ' ' 

Have you seen any of the private traders in the ports of Java ?•— Yes. 

^Y^^*^ ^^® ^^^^ tJ^^ conduct of the men on board those ships ? — I cannot speak 
positively what has been their conduct, but I know several of them have been taken 
on board the Dutch admiral's ship and punished. 

Was that recently ? — In the last two or three years. 

Are you acquainted with the Persian Gulf?^ — I have been in most of its ports. 
' Have you ever seen a private trader there ? — ^I never saw a private trader there. 

Do you think that the discipline of a ship, where the crew are interested in the 
success of the voyage, is likely to be better than in t ship where discipline is kept 
up by the power of ^he officers of the ship ? — I think that must depend very mucih 
upon the captain of the ship; upon his mode of keeping up the discipline, ^nd the 
disposition of the people. ■ ' . . . ^ 

Jame^ Thomas RohariSy Esquire, Called in;. and Examined. 

J^T.Uoharts, HAVE the goodness to state the situation you have held in India? — I have 
^^^' resided there eighteen years, during which time I have been engaged, not only as 

{1 April.) a Corapany*s servant, but also under the sanction of the Company as a private 



^ 



agent, 



What situations have you held ? — Supercargo in the Company's service, and also 
private agent. 

'Have you carried on trade as a private agent ?^ — Yes, between India and the 
Malay Islands, as a private agent ; and also receiving consignments occasionally 
from the continent of Europe. ^ / . 

You have been in a situation that has given you a knowledge of the Company's 
trade with China ? — I have ; and with the trade from India to China ai'id the 
Malay Islands. 

Have you also a knowledge of the trade that other powers carry on with China, 
including the Americans ? — ^I have, certainly, * > ■ 

Will you state what peculiar advantages appear to you to arise from the Com- 
pany's establishment in China, in the conduct of the trade? — I consider :that there 
<are many advantages^ which I wish to state under two or three distinct:heads, , 

State what those heads are ? — In the first place then, those who are at all ac- 
quainted with the nature of the Chinese character, with their peculiar laws and 
customs, especially those w^hich govern their intercourse with foreigners, muat be 
aware that such system is only to be met by corresponding regulations on our part, 
calciilated in every respect to meet its various exigencies ; thus situated then, it has 
been from the earHest period of the Company's trade to China, the invariable practice 
and duty of those intrusted with the Company's concerns, to increase that power 
and influence, not only with the government but the merchants, which the vast 
extent of their trade, the largeness of their ships, the uniform correctness of their 
dealings and the general respect which so large a body demands, has been invariably 
preserved by them ; so that at present I will venture to say, np other nation can or 
ever will enjoy those advantages and privileges which at present belong to the East 
India Company/; but I think it would be impossible that this influence and power 

could 
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coukt be maintained, if it were at all to be diminished, by the resort of free traders /. r. Robartsy 
to the port of Canton, over whom they could not have any control whatever, at ^'" 

least only a very limited one ; for I am of opinion that if free tmders did come to 
Canton, every imaginable evil would occur which possibly could happen, either by 
clandestine dealings witji unauthorized Chinese, or in prosecuting distant adventures 
to other parts to the northward, which might ultimately involve us in serious disputes 
with the government. I am also of opinion that no less serious danger is to be 
apprehended from the admission of a vast number of .sailors to Canton on liberty. 
For a Private ship is not like a Company's ship ; in the one there is order and dis- 
cipline amongst the crew, the commander and officers being bred up in the service 
from early life, and more or less interested in the voyage ; consequently between 
them and the Company there is but one common interest binding the wliole to- 
gedier ; whilst with the free trader there is generally no order or control over the 
crew, for the captain and officers having nothing to depend upon but ihcir pay and 
allowance, they cannot be supposed to have any great influence over the men, and 
therefore serious quarrels might arise with the Chinese, similar to those which took 
place in the year 1807, when a Chinese was unfortunately killed by a sailor be- 
longing to the Neptune East Indiaman, when the trade was unfortunately stopped for 
several months ; and had it not been for the great influence and power of the Com- 
pany, I am firmly of opinion we should not have got over the ditVicwlly, nor would 
the trade have been reinstated. 

State what arises under the second head ? — Secondly, I conceive that these ad- 
vantat^es are no less conspicuous in the securing a sufficient supply of tea to meet 
the demand of this country, of the very best quality ; for it is a notorious fact, that, 
the Company have not only the preference of the very best qualities of tea, but 
absolutely tlic option of every other species of goods coming to Canton ; but I am 
of opinion, that this advantage could not be maintained if free traders were adn)!tte(^ 
to compete witli them, because the price would then nauirally be enhanced in some 
measure, and the Company not have that selection they now exclusively have. 

Proceed now to the third head r— Thirdly, 1 think the advantages are no less 
obvious with respect to the disposal of tiie great staple commodities of this country^ 
woollen and metals ; for it is equally a fact, that the importation of woollens is 
limited to China. In proof of which I may state, that during my residence for 
several years in the country, the Company were in the habit, with a view to assist 
tlie distressed manufactures of this country, of sending out double the woollens they 
now do' the consequences of which were, that not only the Company lost most 
severely by them, but likewise the merchants and the market was completely mun- 
dated with them. The Company, however, foreseeing this evil, have latterly, at the 
recommendation of their agents in China, reduced the quantity to a level with the 
Hctual demand in China ; the consequence of which is, that instead of a losing it has 
kt lencth become a gainful concern. These are the three heads under which 1 view 
the present advantages the Company derive from their present monopoly to bo 

*" Would not many of those advantages equally belong to a powerful company 
established in any other country, conducting the trade between this country and 
it?— I certainly conceive it would in some measure, were a company smnlar to 
our own to be established, but I do not think that any nation would ever have Uie 
power that we enjoy in China. 1 . .1 • * -li 

Do vou think it would be an advantage to carry on the trade of this country with 
every other country in the worid, through the medium of privileged companies r~ 
I certainly think it would. . . . . 1 • • ♦w 

You have spoken of the dangers that would arise from the private ships coining td 
China and you have stated that they would probably be engaj^ed in clandestine 
dealna^^^^^^^ unauthorized Chinese, and that they would be likely to engage in 
S£es to^other ports than that of Canton ; is there any danger m this respect 
to wh cTthe Coinpany are subject, that does not arise as inuch rom the Americans 
as U would do from the resort of British traders r'-Certamly not. 

St,itc how that is?-I do not pretend to say that the Americans might not pursue 
*i Ar!rA r^^ they do to a certain iegree. but of course, by the admission 

rfr rX^"^^^^^^ St likely become a Regular system, and then it s m,.os. 
1 e to aTw a the Chinese might not do to prevent it; the thing would be open 
n hem mul no doubt they would adopt son.e measures to stop it. 
^ Sryou nut conceive thit the American trade is carried on on a regular systen. . 
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J. /'. nvLnrl.^, —I do not cci laiiily conceive it is carried on by any sort of regular system 
'-^f- AvJtalevcr. 

(i Affiii.) Do vou know any instance of clandestine dealing, between the Americans ami 

the unautliorizod Cliinesc agents? — Many, and our own countrymen too. 

Ilivvc any adventures been made to any other ports than Canton? — No, not at 
present; but I believe it is in contemplation. 

Can you state any disadvantages that have arisen to the Company, from those 
dealings of the Americans ? — 1 cannot immediately recollect any disadvantage, but 
in various instances the merchants have threatened to put a stop to the trade, and in 
consequence we have been obliged to interfere, and call those to account who have 
been engi\ged in them ; and particular instructions are given by the Company's re- 
presentatives, to prevent smuggling as much as possible. 

Do you apply tliis to the Americans? — As much to the Americans as" to our 
own country trade. 

Do you mean, that the supercargoes of the India Company have any power to 
call the Americans to an account for any conduct they may pursue? — No, but over 
British ships they have. 

Then you mean, that under the conduct of the trnde at present, those clandes- 
tine dealings do take place?— They do in some degree, but they are as much us 
possible prevented by the Company, by restrictive regulations given to the com- 
mander, from British ships; these rcgulatiims are, however, infracted very often, 
nor is it possible for the Chinese government to prevent smuggling. 

What description of English people are those unauthorized dealers? — Equally so 
of English persons as natives from India, who came on board the English country 
ships. 

Then it is in a very trifling way^ — The smuggling is carried on to a very great 
extent, so much so that the Chinese government or merchants arc about to adopt 
regulations to prevent it as much as possible. 

You are desired to state, whether the resort of Americans to the port of Canton, 
docs not produce all the eiVccts in the way of competition with the Company, that 
would be produced by the resort of English pri\atc traders to that port 

In some respects it certainly does ; but it should be rccolloctcd at present, that 
the Compatiy have always the preferciKe of the very best qualities of tea. T*ic 
Americans never come into the market till the Company have made their purchases ; 
but if free traders, besides the Americans, were to come into the market, ther« 
would bo a greater competition; and the Company would not then get their teas 
so cheap as they now do. 

You have stated, that the Americans have not yet attempted to trade to any 
other ports hut Canton ? — Not to my knowledge. 

Have you heard of any adventures ? — None, whatever. 

Is there any American authority existing at the port of Canton, which is respon- 
sible for the conduct of American sailors there? — riierc is a consul at Canton, 
who lias a very limitc<l authority, he merely receives the register of the ships, but 
he does not appear to have any control over the Americans, he merely performs 
the ubual duties of constd, 

What is the usual conduct of American sailors? — ^Thcy arc certtunly more 
peaceable, less irascil)lc in their temper, and less addicted" to drinking, than tiio 
Englihh sailors ; an American sailor would quietly bear an insult from a Chinese, 
whereas an llnglishman would inunediatcly resent it. 

Do you think that that irascibility on the part of the Englisii sailors, arisen 
a little from the cotisciousnens of the protection they arc likely to receive from the 
Company? — I think not, I think it proceeds entirely from the nature of an 
Englishman, his character and disposition. 

Do you happen to know whether in jioint of fact, a considerable proportion of 
sailors on board the American ships arc not English? — Certainly not, two-thirds 
of the crew arc always American, 

But the English sailors that happen to be on board the American ships, do 
conduct themselves as the American sailors do?— Not always, they occasionally 
ily from tlie American ships and come to the English ; they arc not so well treateil 
on hoard the American ships ; they frequently desert 

Have you not as supercargo, received complaints on this subject frouj American 
captains ?— Yes, they do apply to the chief of the factory. 

Has tliat happened in many instances?— Not many. 

Then 
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. Then Ihc desertions are not very frequent r — Not very. /. t. Ro**r/i, 

In jK)int of orderly conduct and good behaviour, the English sailors have con- ^»'/. 

ducted themselves generally on board the American ships, as well as the American /^ April.) 
sailors ?— I believe they do generally* 

Is the disciprme on board the American ships preserved by the power of the 
captain? -Generally, I believe it is, but I understand it is very lax indeed, there is 
too great an equality between him and his men. 

Is the discipline on board the English private traders which you may have seen 
*t any time, as good as that on board the American ships? — I conceive it is preferable 
in some measure. 

What reason have you to think, if that was the case, that the conduct of the 
lui'Tlish seamen on board private traders, would be diflercnt from the conduct of 
Er.i^Ush seamen on board American ships?— I do not conceive there would be any 
dittoreucc between the concUict of the two, if diey were equally at liberty ; I believe 
an linglish sailor would be the same wherever he went. 



Jovisy 5* (lie Aprilisy 1821. 
The Kurht Honourable THOMAS WALLACE, in the Chair. 



James Thomas Robarts, Esq. 
Again called in; and Examined. 

TH E Committee understand you have a wish to correct one of the answers you j^ ^.^ Rnbtiin, 
gave on a former day ; state what that correction is ? -The question was, lUij. 

Whether monopolies would not be equally beneficial in the trade to all other coun- ^^ .,, ^ 

tries f I meant to say, certainly, only with respect to China, governed by such insti- * 
tutions and laws as that country is at present. 

What are the peculiar laws you allude to?— The peculiar lows of China, as to the 
mode of conducting the trade, which I stated in the first part of my evidence, where 
.such extensive responsibility is required by tnc government, from those who are 
c;npowered to coiuluct the trade, . , , 

What arc the particular laws to which you refer r— Ihc particular laws which 
<'ovcrn the empire of China, particularly with regard to the foreign trade, and their 
ilitcrcourse with foreigners, which. re(iuirc in every instance such extensive responsi- 
l)ility both from the merchant us well as foreigners. 

Do not those rcsponsil)iruic3 equally attach to all foreigners resorting there? 
—Yes; the merchants arc responsible for the orderly and good conduct of all 
foreigners, to the government. ' ^ . ,, , , 

Uo you mean the Chinese merchants ?—l he Chinese Hong merchants ; they arc 
not only responsible for the duties and every individual transaction with foreigners, 
hut also responsible for the orderly and good conduct of the foreigners themselves. 

Are those merchants in the habit, or have you known instances ol their refusing 
to take such responsibilities upon them, for the conduct of other nations r— Certainly 
not, they are bound to do it by the laws of the government. 

Then the Chinese merchants, being the perbons answerable to the govermneut, 
ami not the representatives of the trade of those nations, what is the mnnediute 
advantaiie N\hich such establishments, as those of the Company, m relation to tlie 
operation of the laws, bear, over the arrangements under which the trade ot other 
comitries is carried on?-The great infiuence and power which that corporate body 
has acquired in China; it is a power which, from the earliest period, has been 
increasing, and I may safely say, that no nation can enjoy the advantages which 
thev do from this nvonopoly, , , . ,.,..., 1 

Does the Company posse.-:S particular advantages in the mode m which their trade 
i^- conducted, over the advantages which other countries would pobscb^ .''— 1 hey tlo, 
i ; S ' th^ otlcr oF the very ?irst qualities of tea, and every other .penes o goocU 
which cCme to Canton, which their iniluencc and po^ver has enabled them to 

''^* Would not the merchants of other countries, pob.c^.ii^g the same means of pay- 
74(>. :^ '^ - ' 
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j; T:ite*«i-/*, mtuXf be equally enabled to -|[)iifciiase the best qualities of leas, and the other pro- 

^n* ductions of China, on the same terms with the Company P-^Certainly not, because 

($ April.) the Company have the preference of the first offer of every thing that comes*to 

' Canton; it is that influence and power which they have acquired 'there, which has 

enabled them to presetve that predominance overevery other nation. 

Is the Committee to understand, that the Company possess the monopoly in 
Canton, of the first qualities of teas, and such other goods as they may be disposed 
to purchase?— Decidedly so. 

Supposing these exclusive privileges of the Companyno longer existed, would not 
the superior qualities of teas be equally open to be purchased by British merchants, 
as the inerchants of other 'countries? — Certainly. 

What advantage can you state the Chinese nierchants derive, from selling the best 
Qualities of their tcas^ or other goods, to the Company, in preference to the mer- 
chants of other countries who are equally able to pay for them, and to pay for them 
in the same manner? — ^They do not derive any ether particular benefit, further than 
securing punctual payment for every thing, and it being so much their interest 
at all times to keep on good terms witli the Company; besides, the Company- 
have invariably fixed prices for all teas, according to their qualities, and 
which are contracted for the preceding season, in return for a certain portion of 
woollens. On the whole, then, it is evidently much more to the Hong merchant's 
interest to trade with the Company, than with the casual adventurers j for the one is 
a permanent transaction, and the other a more casual one. 

Is it not open to the merchants of other countries, to make similar contracts, and 
similar arrangements ? — It is so, certainly ; but they have not made those arrange- 
ments, nor could they do so with advantage ; all the first qualities of teas and other 
goods, being shown first to the Company's representatives. 

Presuming that the trade was open from China to British merchants,, permitting 
them to export tea, and the other productions of that country, to the continetit of 
Europe, would not such merchants be enabled to make their purchases on terms a& 
advantageous as those of the Company, possessing the same means of payment ?— 
I certainly do not think they would. 

Do you assign the same reasons for not thinking they would, as you have assigned 
when speaking of the purchases made by the merchants of other countries ?— Ves, 
I do. ^ ' 

How is the trade conducted in China by the Americans ?^ — ^The Americans 
generally import dollars into China ; very few species of goods are imported by 
them ;• and Uien after the Company have made their selection, they come into the 
market and get the refuse. 

Is the tracie conducted through the same Hong merciiants that deal with the 
Company ?— Itis, in many instances; but the Americans are in the habit of dealing 
with the outside merchants also. 

Does tlic same responsibility attach to the Hong merchants, in respect to the 
Americans, as applies to the British ships ? —It does exactly the same. 

Do the Americans make contracts with those merchants, for their tea ? — ^They 
do not certainly, I believe never ; I may say they genemlly purchase them after we 
have selected ours. 

Is that contract when made with the representatives of the Company, a contract 
with an individual Hong merchant, or the whole? — With the whole gener Uy, but 
to a fixed extent with each, according to their respective shares of the Company's 
business. 

Is the bargain for the supply of teas, made with them in their corporate capacity, 
if it may be so expressed, or individually ? — Individually. 

Is there any reason why, if the merchants were disposed, the contract might not 
be made as well by the Americans or the British private trader, as the East India 
Company? — I should think the merchants would not be so much disposed to make 
their bargains with private merchants as the Company. 

But if be was so disposed ? — He might do it. - 

If it was to his own advantage to do it, he probably would do so ? — Certainly. 
' In that case would not the merchant so contracting, either with the American 
or the private merchant, give him the same teas that he now gives to the East India 
Company ?~Certainly not, I conceive. 

Not if he bad contracted for them r — No, he could not contract for the finer 
qualities, because we occupy the whole of them. 
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♦ If the Hong merchants^ are free to contract with individual merchants, what is J.T*JM*rif;: 
the reason that they contract to supply them with any teas as well as to supply the ^ ^< 
Gdmpany ?--«^Because theCohipany;in the first instance, invariably secure .the, very (5 April.) 
best qudlities'of teas, and. it isndt to their- interest to give them to any bodyelse; ' 
it is more to their interest to give them to the Company ; it is a permanent and iixed 
trade carried on -under 'fijted regulations. . , 

'But if there was any tiling occurred, which made it not for their interset to give 
it to the Company, is there any thing in the laws or government of China, that: would 
prevent their doing it ?— Certainly not, 

r Is it^ot the invariable customof the Company to contract witli the Hong mer- 
chants, for all the superior teas ?—All»s"nmor black teas, and some part of the green 
teas;* the twjankays and other low green teas; the hysons are generally purchased 
and appreciated at Canton. • . 

So that* individuals, be they Americans or foreigners, are not supplied till the 
Company have taken theirs? — Certainly not 

And this great extent of trade, carried on by the Company, gives them advan- 
tages over* individuals, as far as that is concerned ? — Certainly. 

* *S6 that in order for other parties to have similar advantages to the Company, 
they ought to carrry on a similar extent of dealing? — Undoubtedly so. 

Do you think it possible that any individuals, or association of individuals, could 
have those advantages ? — Most certainly not the advantages which the Company 
have. , ; > , 

' You are perfectly acquainted with the whole of the tea trade? — Perfectly so. 

What parts of China do the different teas come from? — ^The greqn tea comes 
from Fo-kien, and different places in the green tea country ; and the other frc,ii the 
black tea country^ . - * ; , .; 

What is tjie^ species of contract the East India Company": make with those ni^r- 
chants? — ^They contract for the supply- of the black, and a portion- of the.green 
teas ; the green teas como from the northward, near the sea-coast. ; . 

• Do they contract- to receive the teas at a certain price?— The prices are not fixed 
till they come down, when they are appreciated by our own inspector ; the price 
depends upon the quality, and rests entirely with us. 

Do you mean, that you yourselves fix the prices? — Undoubtedly we do, always; 
if after the examination of the muster chest, there is any inferiority found in the 
whole chop (or brake as it is called in this country) it is i^educed in price according 
to its -quality. 

Do you know of any instance, in which the merchants have refuGcd take the prices 
offered by the Company ?— Very few instances indeed ; it has been so once or 
twice, but rarely so. 

* Is there any thing in the contract which obliges the Chinese merchants to receive 
British goods in exchange for his tea r — It is so specified in the contract . . . * 
\ What goods are those f — Entirely woollens; the metals are sold separately;, the 
woollens consist of long ells, broad cloths, and camblets. . . « . ' 
' Does the Chinese merchant prefer receiving woollens, or money ?— ^He prefers 
receiving the woollens, rather. 

Do yoii know how those woollens are afterwards disposed of ? — They arc generally 
disposed of to what they call the cloth shops, the retail shops in Canton, whiUt 
many others are sent directly by the tea merchants who purchase them, in exchange 
for the teas ; it is the Hong merchant who makes this arrangement with tlie tea 
merchant, the latter taking "woollens instead of money, whore there is an agree- 
ment between them. 

To what extent has that been carried ? — The Company annually send out about 
800,000 /. in woollens. 

• Have they been generally sold? — Now, they are generally sold ; formerly, the 
Company sent out double the quantity, which, as I before said, was done to assist 
the distressed manufacturers of this country, by which' they and the Chinese mer- 
chants lost considerably; but now the quantity is reduced to a level vvith the 
consumption of China ; the consequence of which is, 4hat instead of a losing price, 
both the Company and the Chinese merchants obtain a gainful price. "" 

By the reduction of the quantity, it has become an advantageous trade? — Yes. 

Do" you know in what part of China the consumption of these takes place ?— In 
all the northern provinces, even up as high as Pekin, and to the northward of 
Pekin. 
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J. y. n^arfs, . Do th^ prefer those jcloths t(> their owu m^nyfectur^ P-t^TJpdoubtedly they ^ ; 

^* they b^ve notiring equal to them. , 

(5 A^riU) Are they bought up eageriy?^ — They ar^ gr^dqally so ; it takes a certain time^;Qf 

coarse, . to 5eH tiiemj perhaps the whole, quantity is nearly spld before the jcoajing 

season; it is generally abojut the naontb of February when, the norfteirn boats 

proceed up, beginning in the commencement, of the S.W» inonsppn. 

Are those provinces, in which they are principally cpn^sumed, vf^ry popiiW«ai?r- 
Very populous, .but at the same time, .very poor; it is only the better cIj^s of p^^ple 
that use woollens* 

WJhat description of wx)olleii5 are sent out, high or low priced;?-^ome,h5gh priced, 
some few. • ; 

For whicUdo you think there is the greatest demand?— ^For thejow prici^t <10|[9-^ 
monly called long ells ; they are not so fine as the broad cloths or jtbe q^m^^ts^. 

The only (5baDneljthrough.whicb those British manufactures can gQ.j|i)» Gtl^n^.is 
through the medium of the Hong mercbaj^t, and the merchant witi^ wlvtiof^ bfSideafe? 
—Decidedly so* , - ' 

Do you think that if tiiere were moro cbajonpjs opened, tha^t the eonsmpption, 
mi^t be greater $. — Decidedly so. Jt is the vast exp€n§e of jsencjipg the good^ to 
the northward,, which ^makes the cQnsuttjption so ^mail. 

' Do you thinks iunder^ny, circumstances, any new channels might bie opened? — 
I am^eeidedlyiOfx)pini.oo, there is no probability of new ch^fjefe being opened ;ut 
present. 

Do^qu .think 4f there ^as.any island.or MWaliojottP which %he, Gbine?^. trader 
could come, ficom jdiffecent parts of the coast of China, and |hene find f^ large 
assortoientcif Jivoollens and other British manpf^t^r^s Buif§ito the Chinese taste, 
that a great demand for them would not be opened ? — I should thijak not 

State the reasoa why ^rr-Because the Soppa or the ^i^periotencjipg UMigistrate over 
the Europeaatrade, would make such representation? tp the Einperor, tbatl think 
nobody^ would be allowed to import woollens into any other porti. - • . 

Do^ you mean, that no-Chinese boats would be permitted to take tbera.'?r— 1 jshould 
think not, decidedly not. .i , , 

Do you not know, that a very considerable trade with the islands, is now carried 
on in Chinese junks? — There is a.considerable trade, butnot in woplleos. .> 

Doyoutoow in .what it does consist?— Principally Malay produce, ^betel nuts, 
^dibie birds nestS) hides, pepper, and various other things. 

Do you know whether cotton manufactures are introduced through thi^t channel?, 
TT-J believe not, certainly. - ^ 

bo all the .vessels that carry on that trade, belong to the port of Caqjon?— tNo^ 
they do not; they come from the ports to the northward, principally 4moy, 

What reason have you for thinking, that if in conjunction with those tbipgs they 
do bring, they should bring also European woollens to different parts of thecoa^t of 
China, that such a trade would be interfered with, or put a jstpp to ?— -If it was to 
be to any extent, I feel assured, it would be put a stop, to;- but I do opt think it 
does exist to any extent, or at all ; no European goods are imported into ^ny.other 
ports of China. 

Is not the coast of China divided into large governments, similar to that of 
Canton ?T-T-It is so^ , . 

Is notit advantageous to Canton to have a commui)ica};ioa through Jt, for the 
introduction of British commodities ?'^It certainly is; that is apparent from . t}ie 
great wealth, which Canton exhibits ahoye every province of the empire. 

Would it not be equally advantageous to every other province on the qoast? — 
Decidedly so, if to the same extentt 

What reason have you for thinking, that the influence of tfte Hoppo of Canton 
would prevail against the influence of the governor of any province,, who wished to 
introduce those commodities? — ^Becg^use it i$ a regular appointment, which he pur- 
chases at Pekin, for a considerable sum of money ; ,and therefoie it is natural to 
suppose, that if such ^ trade was to be interfered with, he would make such re- 
preae/)tations to the Emperor, as would prevent it. 

Is it Only upon that presumption, you think they would not be permitted to 
come into other places? — ^Yes, undoubtedly so. 

The Committee see in tlie evidence given by you, some time ago, that you state 
yourself to think, that if certain in)pedimeniS' in China were removed, double an<J 
treble the quantity of British goods might be imported into China ?'-r Yes I did. 

State 
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-Sifcte Ihe impediments to which yoju refer?— Not ha^ing-more ports ^n China J>, T..Jtolmr.u, 
thin one, it is the vast expense of transporting the woollens to the northward, tfiaft ^^• 

maken them so little ccfbsumed ; whereas if cither ports were opened t<i the north- (5 April.) 
^ardi we might export double and treble the quantity, China contain* ayaist 
population) consisting of about 133 millions. • 

As far as you have observed, do you think that the Chinese populatiorv are 
desirous of our manufactures? — Certainly they are; they admire them very riiiidi. 

And Aty- would, if ncrt prevented by those regulations, consume^ mol^ R-^Yes ; 
and the enhanced prices; for every mandarin has a large fee on e\'ery piece, in 
their way up the country. 

The great impediment is the duties they pay in passing through each province, to 
get to tbe^n^rth'of China?— Yes, it is. 

You think, that if we could, by any means, have communications with thfe 
ptortfe tio the ti^rth-west of China, that it would be the means of very mueli increasing 
the conSumptioft of British goods in that part ?— Decidedly sb. -' "^ 

Have any attempts been made, on the part of the Company, to dbtain a com- 
municdtioh 'with- any of tliose parts?— One of the objects 'of the' fete -^mtfassy 
under Lord Amherst, was, I believe, to open a communication with other piirfe. ^ 

Does the objection, to admitting our trade into- other parts of Chinst, arise from 
their apprehensions of the conduct of our people, or from a dislike to encourage the 
trade? — It arises from the general policy of the government, to keep a- proper 
control over other nations. ' - 

Would that apply to a trade in Chinese junks, without the intervention of 
Europeans? — I conceive it would, certainly. 

■ In what way? — From the reasons I have already slated; from the influence- of 
the Hoppo at Canton. 

Do you think that the Chinese, if they were permitted to do so, would be likely 
to r'C^eive Our cottoh manufactures? — From my own information, I do not consider 
there is a very great demand in China for our cotton manufactures, therefore I do 
not think that would be the case ; but that the evil may be got over, for being so 
cheap, they may buy them at the same price as their own. 

How are the lower orders clothed in China? — Principally in cotton manufactured 
gdods of tlieir owti manufacture from Bengal wool, and also the growth of thcJr 
own provinces ; the higher classes are clothed in silks or fine woollens and velvets. 

Isthis clothing of the lower and middle ranks of the Chinese, the produce of their 
own tnanufacture ? — Decidedly it is. 

Frona whence do they derive the cotton ? — Principally from Bengal, but there is 
-a greftt deal -grown in China, which is far superior to India cotton. 

Do you know whether that cotton is grown in great quantities? — ^It is, in very 
lartte quantities ; and I understand it has lately increased. 

Has it been made applicable to the clothing of the people? — Decidedly so; they 
do not ej(port any raw cotton themselves. 

Are the middle and lower ranks of the Chinese rich, generally ? — Not generally 
so, rathier poor. 

Would it i^ot be a very considerable object to them, to have their clothing ns 
t;h«ftp<as they could ?-^Certainly it would ; but it should be recollected, that there 
ate some millions of people dependent upon the cotton manufactures, and if w^ 
were to attempt to introduce any considerable quantity, such restrictive regulations 
would be imposed; as would render the speculation disadvantageous. 

Has the speculation ev-er been tried? — I believe it has, in some instances. 

Do you know in what instances? — I believe the Americans have lately taken 
some out, but from every information I have obtained, they have generally proved 
losing concerns y and the latest accounts from China gave me to understand, that the 
Canton' market-is inundated with Manchester goods. 

Do you know whether those Manchester goods had at any time, a considerable 
sale ? — They had not, I believe, generally. 

N^ne of those have been sent out by the Company ?— About six or seven years 
ago they made a consignment, which turned out so ruinous, they did not renew it 
till last year, when a second experimental consignment was made, but the result of 
it has not yet been ascertained. 

Are many of those cottons carried out by the Company's officers ? — They ar€ 
generally carried out by them in their private trade. 

Latterly, tliey have been carried out by the Americans ? — Yes, and woollens 
also. 
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/. T.Itabiirts, The Americans had beeti accu$tpme4, , previously, .to carry Out dollars f-i-^Yes, 

-E»t> undoubtedly, , . '" . '■/:»;. 

(5 April.) If the Americans did, not copceive'.it to be more advantageous to carry out the 

' manufactures of this country than dollars, do you think they wouW have done so?— 

No, I do not; there is a 'great deal .of smuggling going on in' China, which gives 

thein a great advantage ; and I believe, in most instances, the cotton goods have 

been smu^led. ' 

Do you know any thing of the cotton manufactures of China,, the establishments ? 
-^Yes, I have seen several. . ' • ' ^ ; 

V/here are they ? — Principaliy near Canton. ' i 

What numbers do they consist of? — It is impossible to say ; . I suppose, some 
hundreds of thousands of people'; whole families subsist by them ; it is done a. great 
deal by -women. ■ ^ 

Dp you mean by thatanswer, that they are employed in the manufacture of it, or 
in the preparation of the cotton ? — In the manufacture of it ; both, indeed. 

Do you know what price the manufactured cotton, for the clothing of the peopl , 
bears m China? — I cannot say I recollect at present, 1 have, no memorandum 
by me. 

Do you think, from any recollection you have of the prices, that the British ma- 
nufacturers, if they had free access to China, couldjundersell them ? — I should think 
not, certainly. . ', 

Do you know at all, the fact of the British manufactures having undersold the 
Indian manufactures in the market of India ?-^I have heard such to be the case, 
that the manufactures of this country have undersold India ; in consequence qf 
which, there js'a greeit deal of poverty' existing in India from that very cause.- . 

Do you think, if they have succeeded in underselling the manufactures of India, 
there is any reason why they should not, if, permitted to come in competition with 
them, equally undersell the manufactures of China ? — 1 should think not ; but I have 
no memorandum as to the relative prices between the two. 

Youare'aware pf^the; gi^eat increase of the American trade, in a few years ?-^It 
has greatly increased. . . * . » ^j 

. Tp what .causes ^dp' you; attribute' that? — In some measure from the increased 
population of America, and likewise from their having been the principal carriers 
of Europe since the peace of 1814. 1 

Do » you know at what price. the. American ships sail? — I undei'Stand they can 
afford to sail from about 40 or 45 dollars a ton, the direct voyage from America 
to China. , < . . 

Do you know whether they return to America, or go direct to the ports of Europe;? 
rr-Sometim.es they go from China to America direct, at other times they come to 
the continent of Europe, and. very often return back again witliout going to 
America. ■ . > 

Do you know at what freight a Bvitish ship would sail? — I think on the same 
terms, at the present .lovy* price of shipping materials. 

You see no reason, if the same facility was afforded to British ships, against their 
becoming th6 carriers of Eqrppe as well as the Americans ? — No, none. 

You have slated, that there has been latterly an increase of the American trade 
has that increase of the American trade interfered with' the power or interests of the 
Company? — Not at all, at present. 

Has the power of the Company increased, within the same number of years in 
which the American trade has increased ? — I think it hc^. I think the Company's 
power in China is yearly increasing. 

If the power of the Company has increased at the same time that the American 
trade has, whg-t reason have you to think that the power of the Company would be 
diminished by the admission of free traders to the port of Canton? — By their not 
having th^t control oyer British private traders which they have over their own ships 
(there is a great difference between the private ships,) there is order and discipline 
in the Company ships, but'in the private ships there is nonCt The comtnanders 
and officers of the Company's ship^ are bred up in the service, and have an interest 
in the weifarp of the ship and and cargo"; whereas in the private ships, the officers 
and men have nothing but their pay to depend upon, and consequently they cannot 
)iave that cPntrol over their shjps which the Com[)any*s officers have. 

But the Company can have no control over the Americans? — No; but- the 
American sailor is more orderly than the English. 
' What objedions are there to'the'supcrcargoes in Canton having authority over the 
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small sbips that go there? — ^There is,.at present, nol objection ;. but it is impossible j,t, J^Oarfs., 
to. suppose they can have that control over them, nor would their directions be 3P ^^^ 

well obeyed; there is: not that binding interest hetweeathe two. ; < (s April) 

AVJiat is the binding interest that exists among the private sailors in the. Com* 
pany's sliips? — I was speaking of the commanders and officers, between whom and 
the Company there is. a strong binding, interest. 

What is tnat binding interest? — They have a tonnage in the voyage. 

What ts the interest of the men?.— They have no interest; only there are better 
legulations ; there are fixed regulations in an Indiaman, for the conduct of tlie men, 
which there are not in a private ship. .- 

Have not the captain and officers of private ships the same interest, in conciliating 
the good-will) and gaining the favour of the owners of the ship, as. the officers and 
captain" have of the Company's ships ?—rI should think not so eminently; they 
have an interest certainly ; but not so binding a one as th(J interests of the officers 
of the Company's ships. 

If the government were to vest an- authority in the chief supercargo, over those 
private ships that go there, similar to that they now have from the Company over 
their officers" and ships, would that remove your apprehensions from private ships 
going there? -It would, in some measure; but I never can coixceive that the Com- 
pany's representative would have that control over the private ships as over their 
own; 

What control have the supercargoes of the Company over the numerous country 
ships?— -They have a considerable control. In the first place they are bound, in 
taking out their licences in India, * to obey all such regulations in China as we may 
chuse to. give them; consequently they put themselves under our authority when 
they resort there^ 

Then, a similar authority granted oyer; the small ships that go from this country, 
that.. you at present possess over country ships,, would rpake tli^ smaller ships 
equally as inno?:ious as the c.ount;;y ships l\ave been 1—XK would, qertainly,. if they 
were bound to obey it ; with this difterence, that there is a great dissimilajcity be- 
tu'een native sailors and British sailors ; the former are more controllable. 

^Vre tl\er<i -a number of seaqunnjes, op quarter-masters on board the country 
ships ?-T-They ar« principally Portuguese or Spaniards. 

You.stated* in your evidence the other day, that danger would arise frpni the 
liberty the sailors might have in small ships going to China ; might 'it not be with- 
Jield fi-om the sailors of small ships? — I much doubt whether they would submit 

Have you been in the habit of seeing small ships come from Batavia to China, 
that have gone out with convicts? — Yes. 

Ha&any disturbance arisen in China,, through small ships? — Frequently;, most of 
the inen have deserted fiam those ships to ours. I have always found therp dis* 
P)'derly, apd they have even threatened to disobey their commt^nders. 

During the time you have been in India, have the supercargoes overbad occasioi> 
to interfere upqn that subject?— I do not recollect it,_ but X know jnstances havp 
occurred where we have interfered. 

They are not of frequent occurrence ? — No, they are not. 

Do you not think, that the same disorderly character you a1;tribute to the British 
s?iilors in the merchant ships coming to Chinaj would have produced very consider- 
able difficulty, in carrying on the trade of Great Britain with any other country in 
{he world ? — No, I do not see that it would interpose any difficulties ; certainly not. 
All other countries are different from China; the laws are so severe in China; 
besides there is a proper police in other countries to control the disorderly conduct 
of siiilors, which there is not in China. 

If this character belonged to the British seamen, which you attribute to them, 
would it not be felt in all the trade carried on in different parts of the world, in 
Pritish ships and by* British seamen ? — No, because I think the laws ofother coun- 
tries are amply sufficient 10 punish any offence of the kind ; but I have no doubt 
there is the same want of discipline in private ships trading to otiier countries as 
China. , . , , 

Have you any knowledge of the British trade to other countries, that enables you 
to say, whether any difliculties have at any time arisen or not? — I do not recollect 
any instances of difficulties having arisen ; I have a general knowledge of the trade 
pf other countries, but not so generally as the trade to China and India. 

You have stated in your evidence, that danger would arise from ships going to 
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X, T. Ko5«r/«, the northern patts of China ; is; it withia your recollection, that Mr. Shankrsent a 
^*?* vessel to the north ? — ^It is. 

(5 April) Did any disturbance arise with the government, from that circumstance?— 

No, but the ship was immediately sent away, and no cargo allowed taland; she 
went to Amoy. 

When did that happen? — I think in the year 1808 or 1809. 

Did she go from Canton ? — She came from India^ and went direct to Amoy. 

Had you any information of it at Canton ?-^We knew before she -^was going 
there; it was a previous arrangement} they thought they should be. able to land 
a cargo, but the man who had arranged it, went himself tp Amoy for the purpose, 
and found himself grossly deceived. 

He did not meet the market he expected ? — The mandarin would not allow him 
to land the cargo, unless he would pay a very exorbitant price ; that was said to be 
the reason at the time. 

That price was too high to allow him to land the cargo ? — ^Yes ; but such is the 
venality of the government, I believe they would do atiy thing, if you would pay 
them for it. 

Had he been able to make his bargain with the mandarin, he would have been 
allowed to land his cargo ? — He would, certainly. 

• Are you aware, that the trade of the Americans is a great deal more than that of 
the Company, to China? — No, I do not think it is ; it has been in the last year or 
two, in point of value, but not in tonnage ; the reason of that is, that they take so 
much more manufactured silks than we do, which makes their cargoes come to more 
than the Company, but they do not take bo much tea. 

' You have stated, that the Company have the preference of every thing from the 
Hong, as well as that of tea ; if the trade of the Americans is a great deal more 
than that of the Company, and they take more silks than the Company, upon what 
principle do the Hong merchants give the preference of silk to the Americans. ? — 
Because the Company do not require manufactured silks ; they are prohibited in 
this country. 

The Committee wish to extend the question to any other produce of China, but 
teas? — ^The Company's exportations from China are limited to certain articles, and 
they have the preference of those articles ; they do not export cassia or rhubarb, 
or those trifling articles ; the staple articles are teas, nankeens, and raw silk. 

You export nankeens and raw silk ? — Yes* 

Do you imagine you have the preference in those, over the Americans ? — No 
doubt ; we always contract for them, and have the very best that come down to the 
market. 

Suppose I make a contract with the Houqua, for all the first class of nankeens 
he can purchase in the market of Canton, in that case would the Company get any 
of the first class of nankeens ? — ^The Houqua would not make the contract with you 
in preference to the Company, knowing the Company take a regular supply of 
nankeens, he v/Ould not dare come to you* with any of them till they were served. 

How do you dispose of the Company's cotton from India?— -It is carried to the 
merchants general account. 

In barter for teas ? — Not in barter, it is carried to the account. 

Your trade with the Chinese, is altogether in barter ? — Certainly not, because 
in many seasons when we are in want of cash, wc often make the merchants pay 
in cash for the raw cotton. 

Do you know of any quantity of cotton imported from Manilla ?-^A small 
quantity is imported from Manilla; it is a very fine cotton. 

Docs this cotton fetcTi a much higher price in Canton, than our cotton? — I almost 
forget, but I rather think it does fetch a higher price than our cotton. 

You have stated, in answer to a former question, that the laws of other countries 
are sufficient to control our seamen ; is it your opinion that the laws of China are 
not sufficient to control our seamen ? — Certainly not ; they never interfere with 
trifling matters; only the great offences such as murders; they never interfere 
wi til affrays. 

Do you think that the intercourse between China and the East Indian islands 
coiild be extended? — No, I do not think it could be much extended; there is a 
trade carried on by junks from Amoy, but it is a very limited trade; they are very 
often out one, two, and three years, before they can get a cargo ; they go to the islands 
to the eastward of Batavia ; and tliere is a tacit agreement between them and tlie 

independent 
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independent rajahs govehiirig those islands, which gives them the monopoly of that /, T, J^bttrts^ 
particular trade, which is denied to Europeans. ^^9' 

What islands do you speakx)f?— Celebes, New Guinea, and all the way to the <$ April.) 
eastward; I do not immediately recollect them. 

Do you mean to say, there is not a considerable trade with Java, Borneo, and other 
islands ?r— Yes, that is morte'to the southward. 

The question 'applies generally to the Eastern Archipelago? — ^Yes, there is 
undoubtedly a very large trade carried on there both from India and China. . 
' Do you conceive that that trade between China and the Eastern Archipelago may 
be extended? — I donot think it can be much more extended than at present 

Do you mean, tliat the respective wants of the countries are not likely to increase ? 
— ^I speak from the respective productions, of the diflferent islands. 

In saying that the intercourse is not likely to be extended, do you; allude to the 
regulations of the Netherland government ? — Yes ; I have understood that the 
Netherland government have itin contemplation to put all those places that belong 
to them, under one general system that shall secure the monopoly of this trade in 
their own hands, to the exclusion of foreigners. 

Do you speak, in that last'answer, from recent and authentic, intelligence ?-H-From 
recent and authentic accounts. 

Are those accounts accompanied with any facts which tend to prove that the 
Dutch have this intention ? — They are in some measure, because I understand they 
tilaim the Island of Sincapore, where we have formed a jiew settlement, of which our 
right to maintain it is disputed, and which yet remains to be settled between the 
Company and the Netherland government. 

Are you acquainted with the extent of the demand for our manufactures in the 
Islands of the Eastern Archipelago ?— No, 1 am not particularly acquainted with that; 
I have understood that there is'a great demand for them ; I have been in the habit 
of collecting information from various parts, from having been engaged in the trade. 

Have you any knowledge, which enables you to judge of the effect that would be 
produced upon the intercourse between .China and the Eastern Islands, and between 
the Eastern Islands and thi^ country, if a more liberal system of commerce were 
adopted by-tho Dutch ? — No, I should think not any very considerable increase of 
the trade would take place, if any other system than that at present pursued by the 
Dutch, was to be adopted ; the length of time occupied in getting tlie cargo, would 
prevent it 

You mean the return cargo ? — I mean the cargo calculated for China ; there is 
no cargo in these islands calculated for England or India, excepting pepper, and 
that is generally produced at Bencoolen, on the coast of Sumatra, which, belongs 
to us. 

Then supposing, after disposing qf my English cargo in the Archipelago, I might 
£^0 to China for a return cargo, what would be the effect of such a system as that? — 
it would give certain advantages, no doubt of it, to the British private trader. 

If 1 might get such a return cargo, do you think that it would increase the con- 
sumption and exportation of British manufactures in the Eastern Archipelago ? — 
No, I should not think it would. 

Has the demand for cotton manufactures increased of late? — It is said, it has; 
they sell them so cheap, and imitate the patterns ; there is a demaj>d, but the difSculty 
is, in getting a cargo for China. 

You conceive that the want of the power of getting their cargoes, which they re- 
ceive in the Eastern Islands, carried on to China, is a great obstruction, and a great 
injury to the trade of those Islands? — Yes, I do, . . 

Is there much tea brought from China to those islands ?— Very little indeed. 

If the tea might be brought from those islands to Europe, do you conceive much 
tea would be brought in junks?— I should think not. I should think regulations 
would be made to prevent it, because it would injure the trade from Canton and 
the interests of the Hoppo. 

If the Chinese permit the Americans to trade from Canton to any part of th.e 
world, why should they prevent the junks from bringing tea to the Eastern Ai^chi- 
pelago ?— 'They do not prevent them ; they do carry tea in some nieasure, but nbt 
to* any great extent ' 

If there was a demand in those islands, for tea as a return cargo to Europe, do 
you not conceive that it would be brought in greater quantities?— i conceive it 
would. 
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J, T.RotartSy If it Avas made lawful to bring tea from the Eastern' Archipelago to other parts t)f 
the world than Great Britain, what would be the effect of such a system, in your 
opinion? — I shoxild think it could not be brought so cheap from there as from China 
direct; but if the Chinese junks were to go down loaded with tea, it would be pur- 
chased by people resorting there. 

Do you not think that one natural consequence would. be, an increased mart for 
our manufactures in those Eastern islands?— I should think not; certainly not. 

Do you conceive that a British trader would bring teas to foreign Europe from 
those islands, at as cheap a rate as the American brings them from Canton r — - 
I should certainly think not, because he would have the freight to pay from China 
to those islands, and the profit which the Chinese would demand upon those teas^ 
and therefore he had better go to Canton for those teas. 

The question supposes that there was a partial opening of the trade, that we 
-might bring teas from those islands to Europe? — I should rather think 'that it would 
not be a very profitable trade carried on from those islands. 

You say that a certain increase in the demand for our manufactures, has taken 
place in the Eastern islands? — I have so heard. 

From what cause ? — From the cheapness at which they are sold. 

If while this cheapness continues, there was an increased supply, do you not think 
■the consumption would increase ? — No. 

State your reasons for it? — Because I conceive there is a limited demand forthose 
■goods; I think the 'quantity sent out is equal to the consumption, and I do not 
think it is likely to be increased to any greater extent. 

Have you ever known a Company's ship find difficulty in filling aip her cargo 
•from the Malacca Straits, in coming to China? — Repeated instances of late, where 
they have not been able to procure a cargo fi:om Malacca Straits or Prince of Wales 
island. 
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■?V/r. "XJir H AT are you ? — I am a merchant. 

John Hare, V V Engaged in what trade ?— The India trade. 

(6 April.) Have you been long engaged in that trade? — Some years; I have been a con- 

' siderable time in India-; I have ,not been long in this country ; only since last 
November. 

In what part of India have you been ? — In Bengal, Madras, and Malacca, and 
the Malay Archipelago. 

Have you been much in the Malay Archipelago ?— Yes, I resided tlicre about 
five years. 

Where did you reside ?— About three years of the time on Java, and eight 
months of the time at Banjar Massin. 

Of course you are acquainted with the trade candied on amongst those islands ? — 
Yes I am, certainly. 

And with the character of the islanders ? — Yes, as well as most people that have 
,had opportunities of being there, can be. 

State the .nature of the trade carried on amongst those islands? — It is partly 
-between India^ China, and those islands.; partly between Europe ^nd those islands.; 
and partly between the islands themselves ; it is very various. 

What are the exports of Europe. that -find asalcthere? — They principally are 

, iron, glass ware, and cotton goods, those are the most important ; but every species 

of British manufactures go there, partly for the consumption of the Europeans 

that go there, and their descendants, and also for the natives ; for the natives, iron 

. and cotton are the most material. 

Has the export of cotton been increasing latterly.? — Very rapidly increasing. 

Can you state any faCts with reference to that? — 'When i first went to Java 

hi 
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5a X'8i6, on the native habiliments you could not perceive one article of British Mr. 
ananufacture, and now they are very generally clothed with British cottons. -^<^'* ^^^^* 
, Do you think that the export is likely to increase? — I have not the least doubt (6 April;) 
•ofit. - ' > ^ ^^ ' 

Docs it pass directly to the islands, or through Java ? — Almost entirely through 
"Java at present. " " 

' Inwhat ships is. it -carried on from Java, to the islands? — Mostly in ships \yith 
'Dutch colours, almost entirely ; some of them are owned by British individuals, 
.•^but the majority ;by the Dutch ; and a great number by Arabs and Chinese. 

Are you aware of any reason H*hy that trade should not be carried on directly 
from -this-'country,' except the regulations of the East India Company, and in the 
>ships*of this country?— I {conceive it would be very much to the advantage of 
the merchants ihere, to carry on the trade direct, because they have to pay 16 per 
•cent on the importation into Java. , . 

What is the size of the ships ? — From 150 to 200 tons ; some much less. 
' ©o you" think there is great advantage in being ableto carry on the trade in ships 
*o£ that size ? — No, I do not conceive there would always be necessarily anyadvan- 
,tage, provided it was possible for a British ship to ^convey the manufactures to the 
1 ports where they were chiefly consumed, and where returns could be procured-; 
.there could be no advantage in usingthem, except under particular circumstances. 

Could vessels of all kinds gO'? — Undoubtedly they generally might 

TJou would see no advantage in the permission being obtained for ships of a 
-smaller*size than those permitted to go under the existing law, being permitted to 
carry on the trade with that part ? —With reference to the interest of the merchant 
.^here, I should thinkithere often might be benefit, but it has generally been considered 
that a very small vessel is not so advisable for long voyages; i should think the 
tmerchants here would very often prefer a small vessel as the Americans do. 

Is there any considerable danger of pirates in «mall vessels? — No,iunless you 
'go with very small vessels indeed ; and then not if .you are armed. 

Arcthe pirates numerous? — Since.the British flag was removed from Java, they 
?have ^increased. 

What sized vessel should you think affording* security against the attacks of the 
pirates? — I have had the management and part ownership of two schooners of 
^bout 100 tons, which have been constantly backwards and forwards in the Java 
,rsea, and I have never felt the smallest danger in sending them. 

Do^ou recollect any instances during the time you were in India, -of ?European 
^vessels being attacked by pirates ? — I do ; there was a very small- schooner attacked 
-not very, long before I left Java, about a year before I left Java ; but it was under 
^particular circumstances, when close alongside an Island that had pirates upon it; 
and X understood from one of the individuals, that it would not ^have taken place, 
.had it not been for the imprudence .of -the Europeans. 

Do you recollect any instances of* any vessels being 'seized ^by the natives they 

nvere trading with? — Yes, there was a most particular instance at Sambas, a vessel 

.from Manilla, she was seized by the Sultan of Sambas, just after the British flag 

had been removed from Java, and at the time when the Sultan of Sambas was 

.forming designs forthe destruction of Pontiana, a rival power in the vicinity. 

What was the size of that vessel r — I cannot exactly speak to that ; I imagine it 
nvas a considerable vessel, perhaps 200 tons. 

Was she in the harbour at the time? — Yes, and they had contracted for some 
•goods, which were weighing at the period of the capture. 

She was taken by surprize? — Yes, and the Dutch commissioner of ^Sambas 

* I believe afterwards came over in 'the same vessel to Java, which rendered it the 
•,subject of conversation. 

• Would this have been guarded- against, if the vessel had been of a larger size? — 
'No; I think 200 tons, which I suppose her to have been, was sufliciently large 
for any pur pose, requisite; it must have been from some .particular circuitistance; 
-the Sultan of Satnbas had been a ph-atical power^ suppressed by the -English under 
Sir Stamford Raffles. 

Under what circumstances did you reside at-Banjar Massin? — i went over from 
: Java to my brother, who was at that time^the honourable Company's resident there, 
.and commissioner for increasing the communication- oi' connexion with the Bornean 
.'States generally ; at that time Sir Stamford Raffles had just left Java, and was 
.succeeded by Mr. Fendal the new lieutenant governor; when I went over to ,my 
Jjrother, he did not know of these circumstances, but very soon obtained intelligence 
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JMr. of the change of government in Java, and received instructions t<^ prbceed'as early 

John /fare, as possible to Batavia, to pr^pate for the reliriquish^ent Of thq &ettlemeut; as he 

(6 A[)rilo had ho European there, but myself, Iremained sis his locum tenens during iiisabsence, 

. — .>^. ^ Q^^ ^^^\[ ^^e commission from Java came to negotiate the relinquishment or abai>- 

donmfent of the place.' 

Can you give the Committee the particulars of the formation of that settlement ?-:- 
My brother was a merchaut at Malacca for ten years anterior to. the British ex-^ 
pedition to take possession of Java, during which time Sir Stamford Raffles wis* 
there as agent (ov the^ernment of India with the Malay states ; during that timfe 
he was particularly intimate with my brother, and about that time my brother had 
coinmunications froiii the Sultan of Banjar Massin,^ through his trading vessels, of 
which he had- several navigating thbse seas, and by ^n agent sent on purpose^ft^om 
the Sultan of Banjar Massing, to commlmicate.to him the dangerous precarious 
situation of his, the Sultan's, affairs, in consequence of the Dutch having £Lbandt)ned 
his country, and of tl>e Sultan of Sambas beitig iti connection with the pirates on 
the eastern side of the island*' to attadk his kingdom, which rendered it desirable 
.foriiim to have the assistance of an European force ; he had made some application 
I believe, to the government of Prince of Wales*s Island for the same object, but 
unsuccessfully ; nay brother being at that time well kiK)wn throughout the whole 
Malay Archipelago, from his long residence and extensive commercial concerns, 
the application was iri&de to him to permit some of his vessels to remain At Banjar 
Massin, and to form ;a coranjercial connej^iou at the place. Previous tof the 
attempt to take Java^ he had intended to form a commercial establishment at Banjar 
Massin, but upon Lord Minto coming down with the expedition, he communicated 
to him and Sir Stamford Raffles the overtures that had been made to him ; he 
likewise explained that Banjar Massin was entirely distinct from the authority of the 
Dutch, having been specifically abandoned by die act of Marshal Daendels ; on 
that account ho considered it a 'situation peculiarly well suited for forming a per- 
manent British establishment, as it would not necessarily be involved in the 
surrendef of the island of Java, should that ever take place, It appeared to meet 
Lord Minto^s particular attention ; and my brother, who had the supply of tliie 
c^Ipedition at Malacca, proceeded in one Of his own vessels to Java, with the 
expedition, not with any decided view to public employment, but as a merchant ; 
when tliere Sir Statnford Raffles had communications on the subject with Loixl 
Minto, who had likewise, I believe, had communications with my brother, and it 
was determined, and, I believe, mentioned in the minutes of instruction from Lord 
Mioto to Sir Stamford Raffles, to form -an establishment at Banjar Massin; soon 
alter that my brother was appointed as resident at Banjar Massin, and commis- 
sioner for the Bornean states, by the Lieutenant Governor Sir Stamford Raffles, oAid 
afterwards confirmed by the Governor General in council, atBqngal; he proceeded 
there, and made a treaty with the Sultan, the basis of which treaty was, the perfecit 
freedom of the sultan from Dutch authority j the treaty surrendered to the East 
India Company very valuable and extensive territories, the rates of the port, and 
various otlier privileges of importance to the Company ; he then returned to Java. 
On his return, the government of Java was considerably distressed with a number 
of Javanese convicts that were in the prisons, from the lieutenant governor not 
having the power of punishing them by death, as under the Dutch government ; 
tlie prisons being only built of bamboo, rendering it necessary that the person 
should be confined in a species of stocks, it became absolutely necessary esscn-* 
tially to provide some mode of getting; rid of them, by transportation ; some 
were, I believe, sent to the Isle of I'rance, but the voyage being extremely 
long, it was not approved ; others were sent to Coremon Java, a small island in 
the straits, where a convict establishment was attempted, but failed from tiie 
insalubrity of the air ; a suggestion was then inade, I believe, to send the con- 
victs to Banjar Massin, and numbers were sent there, which formed a colony 
of Javanese in a part of the country almost uninhabited ; at that time my 
brother had the privilege of trade, Which was peculiar, and it was his intention, ana 
sanctioned by government, to invest his own capital in forwarding the views of the 
settlement, wliich he did to a very large amount; he received at that time a grant of 
land from the Sultan of Banjar Massin, but under the authority and sanction of the 
lieutenant governor of Java, and, I believe, of the governor general in council 
subsequently. He remained there for some tune, establishing connexions with tlic 
adjacent pons, and interior inhabitants, the Dlac Beiiju, a most barbarous race, and 
generally arranging the affairs of the settlement; he had scarcely accomplished 
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forming (theae arrangements wten I came over to him, and brought intelligence of Mr, 

Sir Stamford Raffles being superseded by the new government, who were adverse *^^ ^^^^^ 
to the whole - connexioa iwith Bonaeo;; he then prpceeded to Jaya, And left me (6 April,) 
on the place until tbc commbsion came firom Java under the authority of the new 
government, who negotiated the abandonment of the. place> and removed the 
convict colony to Java ; they were carried back and refused admittance on Jiava. 
by the Dutch government, in consequence of being convicts; they remained a con- 
siderable time on ship board, and jat last were subjected to a new trial, althou^ 
previously emancipated by the British from all punishment ; many of them were 
sent to Banda, Banca, and others were liberated entirely. 

Was Banjar Massin so situated as to njake it a convenient emporium for the ex- 
change of the articles of the island with ihe ^ntinent ?— rl conceive it would have 
been of tlie first importance as such an emporium to the Britishj subsequent to the 
surrender of Ja\^ but previous to that event, secondary, ,. 

Was there any British military force at Banjar Massin after the. settlement was 
approved of?— A sttiall military force; bMt ^vith reference to the for«e it <;oyld'not 
be called English ; there were no English amongthem; it >vas a military force mostly 
mised out ot the convicts, and offipered by themselves j .something analogous to. a 
fencibl^ force, 

Whil^ you were there, wa9 any and wliat sort of trade carried on?— The valoa- 
ble trade between Java and Banjar Massin is in salt, 

W^s any trade carried pn while you were there ? — ^Yes, a considerable tr^de ; 
a variety of Buggis vessels were in the habit of coming there ; Chinese junks came 
there ; a number of English vessels and Arab vessels. 

Did the tr^d^ increase while you were there? — It increased during the time my 
brother had the management of the port. I was only tliejre a few months, and that 
was during the change of the government ; during the short time it was under the 
British government, it had increased, I think, upon the whole. 

Do you mean the trade in salt was an import trade, or do they make it?— It is 
made in J-ava, and imported at Bnnjar Massin, 

. It was made for the consumption of the other islands? — Yes, and the consump- 
tion of Java itself. 

Is there any now imported from Java? — At present the Dutch government have 
taken it into their own hands. 

Is there much internal trade from Banjar Massin to the interior of Borneo?— 
There is a very large population ; the internal trade was principally confined to salt, 
and a few of the cotton goods from Bengal, such articles as were brought primarily 
to Java, and secondarily to Banjar Massin. 

Were there any British woollens brought there ? — Very few. 

Was there any demand for them ? — Only for the clothing of the chiefs. 

Was there any demand for cottons? — Cottons were a little bought when I M'as 
there. . I know a few came round from Bengal. 

What are the exports of Banjar Massin? — Chiefly gold, diamonds, rattans and 
garfo wood, a sort of wood burnt for incense. 

Any thing calculated for the European" market ? — Pepper, very largely. 

Of a good quality ? — Very good ; the best that comes to the market. 

Was Banjar Massin given up to the Dutch, or merely the establishment given 
up ? — It was refused specifically to be given up to the Dutch ; my brother had ex- 
plained, particularly by letter to his government, the situation of affairs there, and 
the government refused to give it up to the Dutch, but abandoned it to the power 
of the Sultan. 

Has the SuUan since formed any connexion with the Dutch ? — He has. 

Have the Dutch any settlement there? — ^They have; they formed it while I was 
there. 

Are any pirate vessels fitted out from Banjar Massin? — None: there were for- 
merly some frequented Cootai, Passir, and Pagattan. 

Have you resided at any settlement in the Archipelago, at which there was 
ft Dutch establishment, either military or commercial ? — During the last two months 
I was at Banjar Massin, there was a Dutch establishment 5 it was formed during 
Ihe time I was there ; I remained there with the British commissioners, situated 
wpon this spot of land, independent of the Dutch and Sultan's authority. 

You have been in no other parts, of which the Dutch were in possession? — 
I have been in various Dutch possessions on Java, 
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Mr. The question alludes to native ports, where the Dutch have the manage- 

Jb^/< Hare, ment ? — I have never resided at any of the other out-ports ; -my brother had beea 
(6 April.) at Ponteana to negotiate the treaty with the Sultan, and had particular knowledge- 
' of that settlement and its situation : at present, it is, I believe, something in the 
situation the question describes ; a Dutch establishment is formed there, without, 
having territory. 

" Have you any means of judging, whether such establishments- are useful in thef^ 
prevention of piracy? — I thitik I can state, most decidedly, they are. When my 
brother went to Btfnjar Massin, previous to that establishment being formed, Cdotai, 
Passir, and Pagattan on the one coast, with several minor ports upx>n the mother,: 
were piratical ports ; but by introducing an extension of European authority, and 
the protection of trade to those ports, the piracy had entirely ceased, 

You^ mean, that the natives turned from piratical habits to peaceful habits? — f 
Those piratical individuals, that had ascendancy, were driven* from the .ports, and, 
the natives returned to the peaceful habits of trade* 

How were they driven away ? — It is very common for trading vessels, from pi*-; 
ratical ports in Celebes, to- assume a temporary power at ports where there is- no 
strong government, and when the rightful sovereigns were supported by the au- 
thority of the British^ those pirates were driven from the ports ; it is my brotherV 
opinion, that piracy arises from the want of protection being given to trade. ' 

Do you conceive, that the trade of European nations generally, in those seasj 
is promoted by the establishment of European authority or influence in the native 
ports ? — Trade must be extended and facilitated by European establishments ; but 
when those establishments are adverse to the party trading, it is tlie reverse ; as it 
is at present at Ponteana, where the Dutch shave one-half of the port-duties, nnd 
are unfavourable to the British. 

Would not the introduction of commercial dealings with the inhabitants of those 
islands, , upon fair and liberal grounds, in all probability lessen the number of 
pirates ? — I have not the least hesitation in saying that it would. 

Do you consider yourself, as having a general acquaintance with the character 
and habits of the Malays? — I have reason to believe, from .the .opportunities 
I have enjoyed, and the attention I have, paid to tlie subjecjt, that I have a com^ 
petent knowledge of their character., 

Does that lead you- to believe,, that the demand for British manufactures among 
them is likely to be increased ?— Most undoubtedly it does; and from the expcn 
rience I have had, I should Imve no hesitation upon the subject, because it has in- 
creased in the four or five years I have resided among them ; materially increased. 

From that you except the island of Borneo, at least the part you resided on f— ^ 
No, I do not ; it should be considered, the short period I resided there, and even 
during that time, there was a trade introduced in British manufactures,, wliich would 
not have taken place if the British had not been there. 

In what articles do you apprehend such increase might take place? — During the 
time that Ponteana was an independent state, or connected with the British, a very 
extensive commerce took place between Bengal, Prince of Wales island, and 
Ponteana, in cotton goods, 1 50 chests of opiuth were annually shipped from Bengal 
for Ponteana, and a very great quantity of piece goods and chintzes from the coast 
of India. The same trade was, in some degree, carried on to Banjar Massin 
through Malacca, after Banjar Masin was independent of the Dutch. It is only lat- 
terly the Britisii manufactures, even in Java, iiave gained ground over ihe Indian 
manufactures, and in time they would every where. 

You are speaking of Java?— Yes, and when I speak of it, under the present 
government, I speak of it as the chief road through which th^ Britisii goods J5nd 
their way to the v;hole of the Malay Archipelago. . ; 

Are the habits of the Javanese, and those of the Malay small islands, ncariy 
similar? — No ; there is a very considerable difference^ to apersop who has had aij 
oppportunity of studying their characteristics. 

Slate the nature of tlie dissimilarity, as far as it relates to the question of extend- 
ing the commercial intercourse of the consumption of our manufactures ?—> 
Generally speaking, the people in the interior of tliose islands, are a very different 
race from those upon the coast. In the interior of a fine country similar to Java^ 
people have rural habits, are of peaceful dispositions, and disincJined to dis-social 
qualities. Upon the coast where the government is strong, ar)d the trade protected, 
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tbev are equally a fair dealing, but a more bold race. In islands that are barren Ur. 

and unproductive, where no European trade or native trade has been attracted ^°^'« ^^^^* 
from the produce of the soil, they are given to gambling, cock-fighting, and are (6 Aprir.) 

very frequently loose in principle; but in the character, even of the Malay so "^ ^^ — ' 

situated, there are some qualities of a commendable nature, which are not found 
among the quieter people of Java, in fact qualities, which, if brought forward by 
cultivation, i conceive would lead to .greater results. They are bold, and in many 
respects have considerably the character of the highlanders of Scotland, 

Are the inhabitants of the interior of Borneo quite barbarous ?— They are, gene- 
rally ; the gradations of barbarity increasing, as the distance extends from the coast ; 
and as the country becomes less populous. 

Would the establishment at Banjar Massin require a strong force to protect it 
against the inhabitants ?— It certainly would not; very little force indeed. 

Does Banjar Massin lie in the trackthat the Chinese junks take in going from 
China, to trade with the Moluccas? — It does. 

Is there a commodious port? — Yes, there is a very considerable river, and a 
large bay at the mouth of it; the place where the Dutch have established their ^.ort 
is considerably up the river, and perhaps not in the most convenient situation. 

It is a large harbour capable of containing any number of ships?— The bay is very 
large, and capable of containing any number of ships ; but the river has a bar at tlic 
mouth, which makes it, at certain times, not so convenient 

Does that bar alter with the tides? — Yes, it does; the depth of water of course 
alters. 

Has the bar increased the difficulties of tins passage lately ?— I do not tliink it has 
increased by any metuis ; it appears, from Captain Beckraan, who gives the prin- 
cipal oW account ot the place, that it is pretty much in the same situation as to the 
state of the bar ; I do not think there is much difference. 

What is the depth of water? — I cannot exactly state that, without referring to a 
memorandum. 

What sized ships could go over the bar for trade ? — Two hundred and fifty tons, 
or thixje hundred tons, or larger. 

Could ships be built in that river? — Ships could be built undoubtedly, but it is 
not the most convenient place for ship-building; other rivers are deeper at tlic 
mouth, and have not that bar. 

In speaking of the tonnage, do you mean register tonnage or dead weight ? — 
Register tonnage. 

You say you have been concerned in two vessels, how were they manned ? — 
Entirely with Javanese, widi one European captain. 

Did you apprehend any danger from the pirates, in those small vessels ? — Never; 
the vessels have gone up and down constantly without tlic slightest danger. 

Were they armed at all? — They had a few muskets, and perhaps two guns; 
sometimes one of them had four. 

What number might the crew consist of, in each vessel? — About sixteen or 
seventeen. 

Did piracy among those islandera become less frequent during the government of 
Sir Stamford Raffles ? — The difference was extreme ; the piracy in the Straits was 
almost entirely annihilated ; it was not known during the time of the British go- 
vernment; I mean in the Java sea, which runs between Borneo and Java, that 
portion which has Java on the one side^ and Borneo on the other ; the pirates 
seldom entered into that; but since the Dutch have raised their flag on Java, they 
have frequented the sea, insomuch that I have seen a pirate vessel clear off tlie 
fishing-boats from the whole beach of a town. 

Be good enough to state to what causes you ascribe this change ? — There is a ge- 
neral opinion, that the Dutch have not the power on the seas that the British had. 
'llie vessels I am now speaking of, are principally merely pirate boats, not ships ; 
they are coast-robbers more properly speaking, and of no importance to an armed 
vessel, or to a vessel of any size ; some of these small pirates are said to inhabit 
Java itself^ upon the coast, but they are of no consideration. 

Woqld yOu be apprehensive of forming an establishment in the neighbourhood 
of those pirates'? — In those parts that are called piratical, my brother did form 
establishments, and went to visit them himself, and the piracy was completely 
abandoned ; it only existed through the poverty of tlie place. 

Should you feel any objection on account ot the pirates, for instance, in making 
fiin establishment at Mindinao? — I should feel no hesitation with a small force, to 
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Mr. visit or establish there, although I am unacquainted particularly with xhe place; 

Mn Ham the lUarion pirates frqrp thai; inland however, ace the niost formidable. 
(6 April.) From your experience, do you think that a merchant going ,aione in a country 

-^ vessel with ^lativ^s, to pne of those ports, and acting conciliatory, would have any 
thing to cipprehend?— I think not, if h^ conducted himself with proper discretion, 
and knew the language. 

Would that difficulty be obviated if the people on board knew the language, if he, 
did not?— It would not be so well certainly. 

Do you suppose if one merchant, yom- brother or yourself, were left at liberty 
to fix yourselves in any of those islands >*here you thought sk profitable commerce 
would arise, if you had the permission of our government, and had no apprehensior^ 
from the Dutch govem^uent, that mercantile' establishments might be formed at 
those different favourable ports throughout the Archipelago, to collect produce for 
tliose merchants wlio might send goods to be given in exchange for them ? — ^There 
is not the least doubt of it. 

You speak this from vqur o\vn experience amongst them ? — Yes, an anxiety would 
I tbink, exist in many british merchants to form such establishments. 

Not under the support of governnjent?— No, on their own account; but not to^ 
be interfered with by the Dut^h in, native places. 

Have you been on any of the other islands tp the eastward of Java? — I have 
been on Lomboc. 

With what force did you go there?— No force, but in ships with their crews; no 
military force ; unprotected merchant ships. 

Were the crew natives? — Yes; there were several Europeans, but very small in 
comparison witii the natives : I have been also lo Kan-gian, a small island under 
a native government, to tlie eastward of Java ; it lies further west than Lomboc. 

Were you well received there by the people? — I caine there by stres9 otf. 
weather, duripg the period of the monsoon that was unfavourable for proceeding to 
Batavia. 

State the circumstances under which you remained there ? — I came there under 
stress of weather, when it was impossii)le from the state of the monsoon, to proceed 
westward tp Batavia; I put in there with a native establishment of about I'iO 
people. 

In the two vessels ? — No; this native establishment and servants, besides the 
crew who were all natives : I resided there two months in a lar^e shed, among them, 
until the state of the monsoon afforded an opportunity of leavmg it to proceed to 
Batavia. 

Did you observe any thing hostile apparently, during your stay there ? — Not the 
least ; perhaps it was in some respects as agreeable a time as 1 ever spent, in 
my life. 

If mercantile men were to form such individual settlements throughout the 
Archipelago, as have been mentioned before; would the natives produce com- 
modities to give in exchange for the manufactures they wanted from us, for instance 
pepper, betel nut, and sugars ? — I conceive the immense population situated about 
]3anjar Masin, and the Musselman states of Borneo, would rapidly be induced to 
produce all the produce of Java; as coffee, pepper, and various species of produce 
are already cultivated there. 

State what you suppose the population of Banjar Massin, and the neighbourhood, 
to be?— -I am not at present prepared to state that; but I have in my possession 
^ paper containing a census of th^ population. 

Are the villages numerous ? — Very numerous. 

Do you consider it a populous country?— Yes, comparatively, with the extent of 
the country. 

How far are the rivers navigable in the interior of the island, by boats? — To 
i very great distance indeed ; I suppose sometimes twenty days- voyages .are per- 
formed up in boats, and further, to an extent with respect to islands which is very 
rjemarkable, because large rivers are not very common in islands ; but it is owing to 
the size of Borneo. 

Can you state to the Committee, the particular circumstances that took place on 
the Dutch government abandoning Banjar Massin, between the Dutch and the 
Rajah ; was it totally abandoned by the Dutch ?— The Dutch, when they first 
carn'c, had sent a Commissioner, Mr. Van Boeckholtz, with a Dutch military force, 
tinder the command of a major; they came to the town of Tattas^ the Dutch 
^establishment therC; at the time when the Sultan and the royal family were very far 
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in the interior, they ordered the Banjarese flag, that had beeil raised ^t the fort, to Mr* 

be taken down, and they raised the Dutch flag, without any authority from the John Hare, 
Suitan» (6 ApriL) 

' The question referred to what took place with the Dutch Marshal Daendels? — 
The settlement had become extremely inconvenient to the Dutch government at 
Java, from the British cruisers preventing any profitable connexion with the settle- 
ment, and, in fact, exposing it to considerable danger ; Marshal Daendels, under 
these circumstances, sent a commissioner a Mr. Van Thielj to negotiate the 
relinquishment of the settlement; he proposed to the sultan, in correspondence, of 
which I have a copy, to relinquish entirely all their sovereignty oft the coast of 
Banjar Massin, provided the sultan would purchase the forts and settlements whi<ok 
the Dutch had formed, by giving a diamond sufficiently large. The sultan agreed, 
and sent a valuable diamond of twenty-two carats, which he considered much more 
than equivalent to the guns, gun-carriages, and the inventory of military stores 
6f which they had rendered an account ; they carried the diamond to Batavia, and 
Marshal Daendels sent a specific paper abandoning for ever all right and power in 
the kingdom of Banjar Massin. The Banjarese Were soon afterwards assaiJed by the 
pirates, by Pangerang Anom, of Sambas ; and the Sultan of Banjar Massin applied 
to the Dutch, for the re-establishment of some protective authority, which they 
refused, and the letter of Marshal Daendels is particularly specific in denying any 
connexion with Banjar Massin, and offering to the sultan, should he proceed over 
to Java, that he would give hira some native authority in tiie island of Java, with 
his familv. 

Have you seen the deed by which the governor made over the right and property 
in the fort?— I have seen it, and a copy of it is in this country. 

Wasit after this cession that the estate your brother had got, was given to him by 
the Rajah ?--Soveral years. 

Is he in possession of it now ?— No ; because the Dutch by violence took pos- 
session of it, with all his property upon it; and they hold it at tlie pi'esent moment. 

Would vour brother have settled or continued a person there to caity on commerce, 
if the Dutch had not interfered ?— He certainly would; he would liavc probably 
remained at the place himself : he had expended considerable property on it ; his 
circumstances might have induced him to proceed to Europe, but that would have 
been a personal consideration. 

- He would have had no apprehension of remaining alone?— No; only from the 
proximity to the Dutch power, but not from the natives, except as they might be 
directed by the influence of the Dutch ; under such circumstances it might be a 
dangerous neighbourhood. .i jn «n. i r 

Has your brother travelled much in the interior of those islands ?-^When hehrst 
went to Banjar Masin, he paid considerable attention to gain a knowledge of the 
interior, and performed a pedestrian tour of considerable extent, from Banjar 
Masin to Pagattan ;■ being absent for a long period, without any body but native 

servants with nim, , . , . . r» i . xi 

What is the size of the vessels that trade with opmm from Bengal to tliose 
islands ?— Of various sizes, but generally about 200 tons or 256. 

Are you acquainted with the size of the American ships that trade upon the 
coast of Sumatra ?— Not particularly on that coast ; they are very various in size ; 
they l)ave brigs of a very small size, some of them scarcely a hundred tons. 

Have you seen them amongst the islands?— I have seen a very small American 
briff taking in a cargo at Samarang on Java. , . , 1 r 1 

Did vouever hear that they apprehended danger among the islands,, from the 
small size of their vessels ?— No ; nor did I ever hear of an American vessel being 

Areyou at all acquainted with the commerce between China and those islands ? 
—1 have seen junks arrive ; and I have seen their cargo unloaded ; and I have 

been in them. , . , , • r r^i- 

. State, for the information of the Committee, what the junks bring from China 
as cargoes?— A great varietv of articles ; it would be almost impossible to enume- 
rate tliem ; tea, earthenware, silks, iron pots, and paper in large quantiUes lor 
burning in the Chinese worship. . , ^, . n, 

' Has this paper anything peculiar in it?— Some of it has Chmese fi,^res on it, 
and their -idols ; they burn it before their doors constantly in Java on theittesUvals. 

Is there any objection at the present time, to individual merchants iormmg 
trading establishments, at any of the places subject to th? native power, where 
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Mr. they may think proper ? — No, I should think not ; except w^iere those powers are 

John Hare, supposed to be connected with the Dutch aqthority ; at the island of Lomboc for 

(6 April.) instance. It is not an island to which the Dutch have the smallest claim, the native 

N/^- ' princes deny any European -authority ; but a British merchant, establishing there, 

would be in a very dangerous situation, the Dutch would probably take possession 
' of his property. 

Supposing an individual merchant formed such a trading establishment as you 
have alluded to, wpuld he be .likely to gain as rbuch advantage in trade as if a settle- 
ment \vasmade atthe.place? — I conceive, in the- present state of the Archipelago, 
he would not ; because although the Dutch have not absolutely assumed the autho- 
rity over the w^hole, it is supposed they have assumed that authority ;,and the natives 
are extremely shy in embarrassing themselves in disputes with the ruling powers oi 
Java. 

Be good enough to answer the last question, independent of the Dutch influence? 
— It is almost impossible to divest the question, or the situation of a British mer^, 
chant so situated, \vitli the question of the influence of the Dutch, because, with a 
British protecting power adjacent, 1 conceive, probably a British merchant would 
have comparatively equal advantages as if there was asettlenjent in the port ; but it 
is well known to every person who has been among the Malays, that they are 
particularly careful to avdid involving themselves in political disputes; and their con-^ 
nexion with Java is necessarily so intimate and important to their interests, that 
they must be influenced by the power of the Dutch, or the ruling government 
there ; whatever it is. 

During the time the British were in possession of Java, would an individual 
merchant have had as great an advantage in settling in a port where there was no. 
public trading establishment, as in a place where there was a trading establishment? 
— I consider if he was a merchant of capital, establishing himself there, he would 
have perhaps equal advantages, as if thei'e was an establishment, although not quite; 
I should think the authority of an establishment being of his own country, would 
increase his influence and commercial facilities in the port 

At present, would a Dutch individual merchant, trading upon liberal and good' 
principles, have as great an advantage trading separately in his individual capacity,, 
as he would have trading in a Dutch establishment?— I think his advantage would 
be superior where tliere was that establishment. 

To what would that be owing ? — He would not be subject to the occasional ca- 
prices of the ruling government, to which he must be subservient, and which might 
occasion him considerable inconvenience. It is no unusual thing for Chinese junks 
and other trading vessels, to be obliged to give presents to a considerable amount out 
of their cargo, to the princes at the portiJ where they are trading; which I conceive 
answers the question. 

Taking into consideration those disadvantages, from your knowledge of the 
country, do you think that it would be possible to make such an establishment in 
a place where the Dutch influence did not exist ? — Yes, I should think it woqld,, 
certainly. 

Do you conceive it would be a great facility to the English commerce there, if; 
a British flag was in that sea, with the declared intention of the protection of the 
British subject from all oppression from the Dutch, or from the natives in their 
intercourse with the English, being oppressed by the Dutch ? — I should think it. 
would be of the first importance to the British ; and when we consider the small 
setdements the Dutch have found it necessary in former .times to establish, by means; 
of what they stiled post- holders, a serjeant and two or three natives; experience 
seems to prove the utility of such protective policy. 

What does the trade between the Malay islands chiefly consist in?— Between the 
western and eastern islands, one considerable article of Commerce is gambier, which 
is constantly eaten with the betel nut. 

What is it? — A species of astringent concreted juice or gum; there is likewise 
a considerable trade from those places that have the betd nut, tobacco, cocoa nut, 
and oils in large quantities, to those places that have them not ; from Celebes there 
is a very large trade in cotton goods, the manufacture of the island ; there is also 
a manufacture of iron; they export iron from the coast of Borneo. Those articles 
I now state, are the produce of these islands," which form articles of trade; but the 
trade is very considerable in the produce of Europe and China, through Java and 
those islands. 

you hme stated in your evidence, that there are occasionally attacks made oa 
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the part'of the natives, against European powers trading there; do you consider that Mr, 

those attacks made on the part of the natives, proceed more from their own natural ^^^^ ^^^^^' 
feeling of jealousy, than; from the conduct of the Europeans, that might be- pro- (6 April) 
voked P-j^I do not exactly recollect that I have referred to attacks being frequent, 
but "there have been attacks, and one instance I have mentioned at Sambas ; in that 
particular instance, I believe it was an attack from the bad spirit of their ruler 
Paugerang Anom ; but in many other instances it has proceeded from the indiscre- 
tion and bad conduct of the Europeans. There are several ports incorrectly 
considered piratical, from an anecdote of that kind having occurred at them ; thus 
the port 9f Borneo Proper, has been entirely abandoned; and the Europeans 
intimidated from frequenting it, in consequence of a Danish vessel having been cut 
off at it. 

When, was , that? — Some years ago; I have been informed by a respectable 
Portuguese merchant, who resided there at the time, and for twenty years sub- 
sequent, that it arose entirely from the villany and: bad conduct of the captain. In 
an island close to Sumatra/ the island of Engano, a vessel was cut off; no. the 
vessel was not cut ofti ;the individuals had escaped from a wreck on the island, they 
were treated in a very inhuman manner it was said ; but those who have examined 
into the story, are of opinion, on the best authority, on I believe, the investigation 
that took, place at Bencoolen, that it arose from the imprudence of the officers, in 
hastily firing upon the people. 

They are a particularly savage people ? — They are said to be particularly savage ;, 
but an investigating party was sent down from Bencoolen to inquire into it. 

Engano lies to the southward of Sumatra ?-r-^Yes, it does, and stands by itself. 

No European had ever had intercourse with it, till this vessel was lost upon 
it? — No, except perhaps some casual intercourse by a boat from a vessel ; it is 
considered one of the most barbarous places. 

. Could any extent of produce be prepared for vessels going from China through 
the straits, in the course of a few years, if a regular intercourse was established 
between China and the straits, of rough produce, betel nut, pepper, tin, beche* 
de mer ? — Very great. 

Can you conceive any limit to the capacity of the country to produce ? — It must 
be .very considerable indeed ; the produce that could proceed from the Malay 
islands to China, even cotton, might in a very short period of time, if attention was 
given to it in Java, be an export to China. 

Have you known of any shipments of cotton to China from Java ? — Very little, 
if any. 

•Did it happen to come within your knowledge, whilst resident in Java, the 
extent and nature of .the exportation of British goods or manufactures from that 
island to the eastern islands ? — Yes, I have personal experience, having myself, 
during my residence on Java, had two considerable cargoes of British goods con- 
signed to me, certain portions of which were shipped off in Arab and other traders 
to the Malay ports. 

Did those goods meet with a ready and advantageous sale at those ports to which 
they were sent? — They did. 

Of what did they consist? — British cottons chiefly, and iron. 

In what manner was the payment for those goods made by the Malay pur- 
chasers? — I entrusted them to Arabs, who had vessels, and were likewise traders 
themselves, in whom I had confidence ; they took them, and when they returned to 
Java they paid for them in dollars, or such articles as they might have in their 
vessels which I wished to ship to Europe. 

Are you of opinion that such a trade is likely to increase and be extended? — 
I think it is hardly possible to appreciate at present, the extent to which it might 
be carried. ^ ' 

Do the natives of those countries, where British manufactures have been so in- 
troduced, give a preference to them over the piece goods of India? — They do in many 
respects, although in others we have still some degree of inferiority; our prices are 
now lower considerably, since the fall in cotton here ; the last accounts I have had 
from Java, render it extremely likely there will not be a single piece come from 
Hindostan to the Malay islands, in consequence of the fall in the price of cotton in 
Europe. 

What do you consider to be the production of those countries, in which they w^ould 
generally pay for the manufactures and productions of this country and other coun- 
tries in Europe, with which they might be supplied?— At present, the majority of 
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Mr, these islands are in such a state, it is only the wild produce that could be given in 

fyAn Bare. exchange, wax collected from the forests, garoo, wood, a. very expensive species of 

(6 AprilO perfunre burnt by the Chinese ; rattans in large quantities; dragpn's blood, a species 

■ — ' of gum, carried to China as a dye, and brought here as a medicine and for varnish ; 

dammer, a species of cement, likewise exported. and used for the caulking of ships; 
«apan wood, and various species of dyes, used in Java-; camphor, sago, and chin- 
dana or sandal wood ; these are the articles of wild produce of the country collected 
in the woods. They have likewise, in some of the islands, cultivated the various 
kinds of pepper and spices, gambia, and a little coftea ; gold, diamonds, .tin, 
pearls, birds nests, and tortoiseshell, are likewise to be obtained at many places. 

Are not those articles, you denominate the wild produce of those islands, in general 
more suitable for the Chinese than the European market? — ^There are a considerable 
quantity of those species of articles come to Europe; the rattans are brought to 
Europe in large quantities, wax and many of the other articles. 

Is not the majority of them more suitable for the Chinese market? — I think 
almost all of them come to Europe, at least a part of them come to Europe a$ 
well as go to China ; the pepper cultivation at Banjar Massin was very considerable 
during the former occupation of the Dutch, . 

If those islands were cultivated, might they not produce a majority of things 
calculated for the European market? — They certainly might, and almost ajl of them 
do produce even coffee ; I have omitted rice, as a very considerable article of export 
from Loniboc, and other islands- 

Amongst the articles you have stated, as forming a subject of export from the 
Eastern islands, is gambia one ? — ^Yes. 

Explain the uses to which that article is applied ?—rThe largest quantity that ever 
came to England, came consigned to my brother in London ; it was a, new ex- 
periment, thinking it might be introduced for the tanning of leather, for which 
purpose it is used in China ; but upon coming here we found that it was rated* in 
the Custom-house book, under the term terra japanica, although' it is not the same 
thing, and the duties were so heavy, it could not be possibly brought into use ; we 
then exported it to France, there it was used, I believe, in adulterating wines ; 
there was a very large prohibitory duty upon it there likewise ; but we gave it the 
name of stil-de-grain, a species of dye, which prevented it coming under the duty. 

Did it turn to a gain, or a loss? — A considerable loss; because the period of 
time it lay in the warehouses, long previous to the last peace, and the difficulty of 
exporting, was more than equivalent to any gain. 

Were the duty with which the article is now charged upon importation here, to 
be in proportion with that paid in France, would the importation then take place 
to a considerable extent ? — I tiiink it would, and I have been very much astonished 
that it has not occurred to any persons who have had the arranging of the rates here. 

Are you aware of the chemical qualities of this article?-^! am told that it 
is the strongest astringent of any vegetable substance known. 

You conceive it would be applicable to tanning, with great effect? — Yes, I believe 
it would ; I believe there is an account of it in Mr. Heynes's India Tracts, it is 
supposed to possess more tanning principle than any other article. 

For the purpose of carrying on an extensive trade from this country to the 
Indian Archipelago, is it essential that the Europeans carrying it on should have 
access to China? — I think it would tend to increase the trade very materially, if 
they had free access to China; there is undoubtedly trade carried on between this 
country at present, and the Malay islands, but it is considerably embarrassed by the 
difficulty of returns at the present moment, from the Dutch engrossing and keeping 
up the price of coffee, by managing the sale of it in Java, which they contrive to 
do, I believe, almost according to their own inclination. If therefore the open trade 
could be had to China, it would materially improve our commercial advantages* 
in many respects," and particularly in facilitating returns. 



ON THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE COUNTRY, ^^^ 

lAinKZy 9* die'Aprilhy 182 L 
The Right Honourable .THOMAS .WALLACE, in the Chair. 



Mr. Patrich M'Ldchtdrt^ 
C&lled in: and Examined. 



IN what situation are you ? — I am a merchant;, and agent to India. ^^^ 

Ho\v long have you been in that situation ?-^The last ten years. " Patrick M'Lachlan, 

Have you been engaged extensively in the trade? — Not very ; pretty well, ( a [^ 

Have you been engaged extensively enough in it, to give you a thorough knowledge \ \ ^ i^ ' ^ 
of the trade ? — I do not know ; I have shipped to ^ considerable amount annually, 
and I have latterly acted as an agent for constituents th^re ; Lhave left oJfF making 
consignments for myself. 

What part of the ten years you have been engaged in this trade, have you spent 
in India ? — For the last ten years I have been resident in London, but before that, 
I was" resident in India. 

, In what branch of the trade have you been principally concerned ? — In shipping 
the goods and manufactures of this country. 

On account of private traders ?^— Yes, and on our own account, as private 
traders. 

, To what part of India chiefly ? — Bengal chiefly ; latterly we have bf?en shipping 
into the eastern Straits ta Battivia. 

What species of goods chiefly have you shipped ? — Various articles of British 
manufacture, but latterly cliiefly cotton goods, the manufactures of Manchester and 
Glasgow. 

Have you exported any woollens ? — Very few ; we have begun in the last few 
years to export some, both to India and the Straits. 

. Since you have been in the trade, have you found the demand for British manu- 
factures increase ? — Unquestionably, for those articles .we deal in. 

From any observations you made yourself, during the time you were iii India, 
or from' communication with your correspondents, have you reason to believe tliat 
tiiat increase has taken plaoe with a view to the supply of the natives, or the 
Europeans. established there?— The natives certainly. 

Do you think it probable, from any information you have received, that that 
demand is likely to increase among the natives ? — I have no doubt it will, so long 
as. we can continue to supply their wants cheaper than they can furnish themselves 
from their own sources, and more to their taste. 

Are you aware of any impediments arising out of the existing regulations under 
which the trade is carried on, by the removal of which much greater facilities would 
be given to the conduct of that trade? — I do not know that the trade is under any 
particular restrictions to India at present ; I am not aware of any facilities that could 
be thrown in the way, except that smaller ships ought to be allowed, probably to 
enable individuals to send such ships as they thought their own interest suggested. 
That would be better. I conceive all trade should be free and unfettered. 

In what way do you think the relaxation of that regulation with respect to the 
ships, would operate favourably to the trade? — I only know, that a house that 
would engage a ship of 300 tons, would not be disposed to grapple with one of 
5 or 600, because they cannot always secure her freight home ; they can manage 
to fill a ship out and home of 250 tons, when they could not one of 4 or 500. 

Do you think any material impediment arises, from the restrictions imposed upon 
Europeans going up the country with their goods? — No, I am not aware of any; 
we find none ; we have a house at Calcutta. 

Do you send Europeans with the goods, up the country ?— No; we sell them at 
Calcutta, 10 the natives. 

If your house at Calcutta, were desirous to send their goods to the markets in 
the interior, to be sold there, or to submit samples for the purj)0iie of entering into 
engagement of sale at those markets, would any obstruciion be oflfered to such 
a system ? — None, that I am aware of. 
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Mr, Do you know of any instance of such a system having been adopted or resorted 

^atrtckM'Lachlan, Xq} — Yes. we have sent samples up repeatedly ourselves, to the interior* 
(9 April.) Have you ever sent goods? — We have sent a package or two. 

And in no case any obstruction has been offered? — No, I am not aware of any 
impediments thrown in our way by the Company, in the sale of our goods. 

Of whom does your house in Calcutta consist? — We have two partners in 
Calcutta, and we have also two or three dependent upon us in the interior. 

What is the name of the house ? — John Anderson and Robert Storm are the 
partners, trading under the firm of Mac Intyre and Company ; Mr. Mac Intyre 
the principal partner, having returned to this country. 

What is the name of your agent in the interior ? — John Gordon ; I do not know 
whether we have another or not, but there was a man of the name of Nighol, 
whom we had in the interior for some time, but I think the house have discon- 
tinued him. 

Where is Mr. Gordon stationed ? — ^Near Jahnpoor. 

Have those persons all free merchants indentures ? — Yes, I believe all ; John 
Gordon has, I know ; but whether Mr. Storm or Mr. Anderson have, I do not 
know ; we found them in India, and formed the establishment there. 

In what capacity did you go to India ? — I sailed in the Company's service, going 
backwards and forwards as a surgeon, for several years. 

And since that you have turned your thoughts to commerce? — Yes; Mr* 
Mac Intyre went out as my partner, as a free merchant, and then he came home, 
and left Mr. Anderson there. 

What ships did you sail in ? — The Camden was the last ship I was in. 

You have carried on trade in the Eastern Straits? — Yes. 

Are there any impediments opposed to that trade, either by the .present law. or 
the regulations of the Company, which you think might be safely removed ? — 
I should think if the trade to China were laid open, it would throw open a great 
deal of enterprize for British capital and adventure. 

State how that would be? — I should think individuals would find various ways of 
supplying the wants of the natives, better than a corporate body, if we may judge 
from the increase of the trade to India since the trade has been laid open, and 
more facility given ; if we were to reason from analogy, we might increase the China 
trade in the same proportion. 

What knowledge have you of China ? — I have been there twice. 

State any reasons, from your own observation of what you saw there, that lead 
you to believe a great increase of the trade with that country might take place, if 
facilities were given? — No further than that individuals* I thmk in general, pursue 
their own interests, and study the means more closely, to gain their ends, than 
a Company can do. 

In what situation were you in China? — Surgeon of one of the Company's ships. 

Do you know how the trade is carried on there ? — Yes, through the intervention 
of so many Hong merchants as they are called, appointed by the government to 
transact the business with Europeans. 

Are they not the channels through which the manufactures of this country have 
been carried into the interior .of Chma ? — I do not know whether they are conveyed 
through them into the interior, but they are landed under their authority. 
• Have you any reason to believe that, without the' intervention of those merchants, 
our manufactures would be permitted to be conveyed into the interior ? — Not at 
Canton, but other parts of the coast. 

At Canton you do not see any reason for believing that the trade would be 
materially increased by a change in the system ? — I do not know ; I should think 
very likely a variety of things could be introduced by individuals, that are not 
carried out by the Company. 

What reason have you to believe that access might be found to China, through 
any other ports than Canton ? — 1 fancy diips can go to Cochin China;, and trade ^o 
that coast. 

The Committee understand you to-be speaking of China itself ?-^Cochin China 
is part of the Chinese empire I believe ; I have beard that ships have gone to Cochin 
China and made good adventures, the French used to carry on a considerable trade 
there. 

And all your reason for believing, thata great improvement of the trade with 
C{iina could take place, is from ycur liaving heard that ships have gone to Cochin 

China, 
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'^hina, and made good adventures ? — ^I should imagine the trade to China might be Mr. 

aicreased, and a greater field of consumption found. ^l?atrkkAVLachlm. 

Have you any other reason for belieVing^that it might be increased^ but what you (9 April.) 
have'stated, that ships have gone Bucce^sfilUy.toOochin China? — I do not know of ''^ — ---^ — 
any other port we could have access to, but Canton, 
' Have you "any reason to believe, that the law that excludes us from all the other 
ports of China but Canton, is likely to be at all relaxed ? — No, I have no retifson to 
know thatltiwill be relaxed. 

Then if it would not be relaxed, can you state any reason you have for believing 
that a great increase would take place through the port' of Canton, in the trade 
between this country and Cliina? — My idefe, is pointed more to dur exclusion from 
the China trade, in favour of other nations. America for instance,"is allowed td trade 
freely to Canton, and in British manufactures ; iif that was laid open to the .British 
merchant, I should conceive it would be a considerable advantage to us. It is \yell 
known, there are a great number of our manufactures going in American! ships to 
China, 

Is that a fact you have any knowledge of? — I understand, that there is an Ame- 
rican ship loading now for Canton. 

What ship is that ? — Indeed I do not know ; but I understand there, are goods 
packing for her to take from this country to Canton. 

Is that the only reason you have? — Yes ; and I hear that British woollens .are 
shipping through France to Canton, because there is no Other course of proceeding 
from this country ; they cannot be sent in the East India Company's ships. 

How do you know of those woollens being sent through France to Canton ? — 
I have heard so. 

Have you heard it in such a circumstantial way, that you could detail the cir- 
cumstances to this Committee ? — Upon my word I have not, but I think it could 
be traced very well ; the gentleman who informed me, is a man who I think must 
know the circumstance, and it is the same house who are going to make a shipment 
of goods to Batavia, 

On account of whom, were you induced to believe those woollens were shipping 
from France to Canton ? — The cloth manufacturers in this country. 

You are impressed with the idea that it is for British account? — Yes, 

From your local knowledge of China, have you any reason to suppose that the 
Company do not export so much woollen as the market will take off? — I should 
imagine they do. 

At the time you were in China, what were the principal imports by the Ameri- 
cans? — I really do not remember; I think they came there chiefly with specie for 
their return cargoes, and some came with furs from the north-west coast. 

When you were in the Company's service, did yjou see any laxity or inattentibn 
to business, on the part of the Company's servants ? — No, certainly not ; I did not 
mean to charge them with any thing of that kind. 

Have the goodness to state, upon what particular articles you think the trado 
with China could be increased, if it was open to individuals ?— I sholud think 
cotton manufactures could be introduced into China. 

Are you not aware, that if it was the Company's pleasure, they could import 
cotton goods.?— We know what they have done in India, and I should think that, 
would apply to China ; I should think the quantity that would be consumed would 
be very large, if we could introduce them at a price less than their own, and more 
to their fancy. 

Is it not open to the Company to import intp China, as well as individuals ? — 
Yes; certainly. 

Why do you suppose that individuals would import them more than the Conir 
pany ? — Only on the general principle, that individuals are more attentive to their 
interests. 

Have you observed, that since the trade with India was open, the importation 
of cotton goods into Bengal has increased very materially ? — Yes. 

By whom has that importation been carried on ?— By individuals. 

Previous to the opening of the trade, was the Company in the habit of importing 
cotton goods into Bengal ? — ^I am not aware that they were. 

Yoi* are-then of opinion, from your experience of what has happened in Bengal, 
where you have stated the Company was not in the practice of importing cotton 
goods previous to the opening of the trade ; and that since then that trade has been 
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Mr, extended bjr private merchants, that a simiic^r consequence, tnigatbe expected ta take 

PatrichMLachlan, place in China, where cotton goods have be^n lately introduced? — Yes; certainly. 
(9 April.) Are you not aware of the different cii:cmivstances of the natives of India, and the 

^ '^ ' subjects of China, as far as the Ccrnpanj! jur^ concerned ?— The one are subjects 

and the others are not, certainly. ' 

Do you think there has been.anincreQS§d consumption of cotton goods in Bengal, 
to the whole ainount of the importation of suqh gpods by private traders ?r— I shoulci 
imagine, that inasnmch as ours have been introduced, that their own have been 
superseded. 

Is not this preference given to the cotton manufactures of this country, by the 
natives of India, on account of their Wng afforded at lower prices ?— It is, and 
more to their taste. 

Is it not to be expected, that the same inducements, would produce the same 
effects in Chma?— I should think so. 

Are you aware, whether any pbstructigns. on the part of the Chinese government 
exist to the introduction of British manufactures generally, into China? — 1 am not 
aware of any. 

Are you aware of the fact, that cotton goods ha,"/e been imported into China from, 
this country ?•— Yes, 

Do you know whether such importations, have been beneficial or othenwise, in^ 
their results ?— Some of our own goods, that haye been shipped to Batavia and the 
Straights, have gone aftervyai'ds toChina, and n^etwith a beneficial return. 

Have you reason to believe, that if njeans and facilities are afforded, that 
the trade may be expected to extend itself materially?— I should think so. 

Have you, as a merchant in London, exported largely to the East India Islands ? 
; — Yes, we have for tl^e last two or three years, 

Has the demand for your exports increased ? — Yes, it hai^, 

For what articles? — Cotton ipanufactures. 

To what port, do you consign your goods? — Batavia, 

To no other ? — ^There is no other open to us ; Sincapore we did intend to send 
to, but owing to the doubts we have been under as to its continuing our settlement, 
we cannot ship there ; \ve sboHl4rather prefer shipping there, because the duty and. 
restrictions are much less than at Batavi?i. 

Are the duties at Batavia, upon such transductions, very heavy?— They arc very 
heavy. ' 

Are they drawn back, or any part of them, on re-exportation Prr-JNTo ; op. the 
contrary, there is as high a duty on exportation as importatipi^, unless you enter 
them for exportation immediately on your arrival; in that case, you are allowed to 
chip them on a duty of 2^ per cent. 

Is it your habit to dispose of your goods at Batavia? — ^Yes, we geuemljy, dispose 
of then^ tliere. / 

Are you acquainted with the ultimate disposal of them ?— Clothing farther the^Hi 
this, that we apprehend they ar^ consumed ox!i the inland, from the immense duties 
charged upon them, for they -would be subject to the export duty again; by the^ 
Dutch laws, the same duties are exacted from the exports and imports, unless/ thpy^ 
are entered, in tlie first instance,- for exportation. 

Y,ou cannot speak, of your own knowledge, as to the tr^de ox. consumption of my* 
islands but the island of Java?— No; as far my knowledge goes, the goods w*^ hav^p 
exported, have been consi\med on the Island of Java. , , 

What returns do you get?— Coffee and sugars chiefly, the great difficulty. iij the 
return cargo from that country. ... 

Do any means occur to you, of facilitating those returns, by any alteration of the 
present system? — ^The settlement of Sincapore /would be a great facility to us, we 
could get our returns then free from the Dutch duties, and at a less price ; but if we. 
are obliged to get our returns from Java, we at-e obliged to get them with all those: 
cjogs ; but if we could buy them Tit Sincapore, or any where else, we should be re- 
Jfeved from a considerable burthen ; for the China or Dutch produce, brought to 
Batavia, is clogged with the Dutch duties. 

To what returns do you refer as being likely to be obtained at Sincapore ? — Sygar 
and pepper, and also China produce ; it is close to Siam, which yields a lar^e quan- 
tity of sugar, which would be brought and is brought to Sincapore for British ships 
that touch there, to load home. 

"W hat produce of China do you allude to ? —You cannot bring teas at present, on 

account 
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account of the Company, but you would bring nankeens, silks, and the drugs that Mr. 

China furnishes ; I conceive Slncapore would be a great advantage to us, as relieving ^^a^rkk MLachhn. 
us from the heavy duties chargeable at Batavia. • (g April.) 

You have stated the difficulty of gistting returns direct to Europe, would this be ' ' 

removed by your bein^ permitted to take Straights produce direct to China? — In a 
great measure it would, and it is one of the means we have now of getting the pro- 
ceeds of our constituent shipments from Batavia through China ; it is done in two 
ways, either by carrying dollars on from Batavia to China, and investing tiiem there 
by putting them into the Company's treasury for bills upon England^ or if our repre- 
sentative at Batavia thinks it advisable, in the place pf dollars, to send on the pro- 
ceeds in Straights produce, if we tannot get thfe produce of Batavia at a suitable 
^osL that is the other mode we resort to. , 

What means have you of sending to China at present? — No other excepting 
dollars, or Straights produce. 

By what ships do you send them at present? — We do not know yet; it was 
only last year we gave those instructions to charter a Dutch vessel. 

Woiiid a greater facility of intercourse with China in our own ships, by giving 
you a greater certainty of payment for goods taken from those islands, promote 
^ grater export of our manufactures to the islands ? — I should conceive it would ; 
the more iioerty we have to trade, the better and the more free it is from any 
impedimchts. 

How Whg ig it sihte you Were in China yourself? — Not since 1 804. 

In what articles does. the Straights produce consist? — Pepper, tin, betel huts, 
riittans, birds rre^ arid spices, 

Wa^ there any Atnfericdi^ trf^dc in the port of Canton," wheri you were there ? — 
Y*5 ; a' considerable American trade. 

Had you ainy Cj)pbrtanity of observing the cbnduct of the sailors eniployed in 
the Anderican trade, and the sailors employed in the British trade ? — I sa\^^ no 
particular difference. 

Are you aw£tre of any ground of apprehension, that the conduct of the British 
sailors in private ships, would be likely to produce any inconvetiieiices to the trade, 
which the tohduct of th6 Americain fedldrs in thfeir ships has not produced? — No, 
I am not aware of any ; I conceive the trade is sufficiently numerous now in th^ 
haqds of the Americans to prove that? the Company's ships keep their men under 
more restraint and discipline while they are at Canton \ they are under better go^* 
vernment than any other sailors. 

Did it appear to you tjiat the American ships generally, were under better dis- 
cipline than British ships? — There were none there. 

Did it appear to you, that tbe discipline maintaiq.ed in the American ships was 
better tfian the discipline maintained in British ships,? — No, certainly not; that was 
one of the difficulties I first apprehended, that if the trade was laid open, perhaps 
that some difficulties might arise with the* Chinese governmentj on account of the 
fee admission of our peopfe on shore ; they have frequently thrown difficulties iu 
the wa^ of our trade, and stopped" it for a month or two, from very slight causes, 
a little irregularity among bur seanleri ; arid I was afra'id that mig&t be increased by 
the trade being opened. , j > . 

Have; you had reason to alter tliat opinion ?— I judge from the free intercourse 
the Americans have had. , ^ ^ - 

During the time they have carried on the trade with China, ha,ve ypu heai'd any 
instance of the trade being stopped on account of the conduct of tlieir sailors ? — 
No, I have not. 

Have you reason, from any infprmatibnyou have hlli^o believe, that subsequent 
to the peace, many Biltish salilors have been employed on board the American 
s'hips thsLt have been to China ? — ^I have no ddrect Jkriowledge, but I presume from 
the niimBbr df Our seamen that have been dischargeclfrorii cflir navy, that they would 
go and search for employment M'hereVer tliey cd»3(i get it. 
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John Forbes Mitchell^ Esquire, 
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J.K^fitchcU, "ly^ILL you State to the Committee, in what situations you have been with 
£^q* ^^ reference to the trade with India ? — T have resided at Bombay, as a mer- 
(id April.) cbantj for about lo years. I returned to Europe in i8i2, and during the last sijt 
,^ / years, I have been an East India agent in London. 

Do you conceive, that very beneficial effects can be produced upon tlie trade 
with India, by the opening afforded by the last charter of the East India Company ? 
— I have reason to know» that the exports of all British manufactures and staple 
commodilies, have been greatly increased since the opening of the trade to India. 

From whence do you draw that knowledge? — From my own personal knOAvledge 
in the trade ; and from the statements, from time to tim^, which are laid before 
the public. . • 

Inwhatarticleshas the export principally increased ? — In metals: iron, copper, 
hardware, glassware, &c. ; but principally in cotton manufactures and woollens. 

Has that increase been, in a great measure, with our own settlements or with 
Java? — Speaking of the trade to India, I should divide it into two parts: — ^That 
which belongs to the Company *s territories; and that which goes to Java and the 
Oriental islands. I think the greatest'incSrease has been to the Company^s terri- 
tories, but there has also been a great increase to Java; and abundant means 
exist, of a great increase to the Oriental islands. 

With respect to the increased trade to the British settlements, has that arisen out 
of the demands of the natives for our manufacture.^ r — YeS, it has, certainly, 

Do you think that an increasing demand? — Most certainly; increasing upon 
a very great scale. I beg to say, that I speak from positive knowledge. 

Arc you sufficiently acquainted with the natives of India, to know whether the 
prejudices, which have subsisted against the use of foreign manufactures, re?iiain in 
the same force, that they did, (as we have been generally taught to believe) in 
former times ? — During my residence in India, I never observed any prejudices 
amongst tlie natives, which would prevent their buying any articles with which they 
could supply themselves to advantage. 

In what part of India did you reside?— I resided at Bombay ; and during my 
stay in India, I visited the eastward and China. 

Were you much in the interior of India ? — No ; not a great deal. 

Do you form yOur opinion then merely from what came under your observation at 
Bombay? — Principally I do; but tlien Bombay is the market for all Western 
India. 

Is not the character of the people of Bombay, strongly supposed to differ a good 
deal from the rest of the inhabitants of India, with respect to religious feelings; 
is there not much more laxity with respect to religious feeling ? — The population of 
Bombay is composed of a great variety of people ; but the religious ceremonies of 
each sect, residing at Bombay, are observed In all their original purity. The natives 
are extremely strict in oh^ervances of that kind; and our government always pro- 
tects them. Bombay is the mart for the wliole of the western trade of India, for the 
trade to the Persian Gulf, and to the Red Sea. 

Does it appear to you, that the regulations utider the charter, throw any impedi- 
ments in tlie way of the increase of the trade? — I think, that the restriction as to 
the size of ships, is one material obstruction to the trade* 

In what way? — Because the Americans and other nations carry the trade on in 
vessels of much smaller size, and of course at a cheaper rate, and with more con- 
venience. A cargo, for a small vessel, can be found almost at all times; whereas 
a large ship cannot be so easily provided, and she may be delayed at a very 
great expense, and exposed to considerable demurrage. The demurrage of a small 

vessel 
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Vessel is compamtively trifling. On the other hand, looking to the Eastern islands, J.F.MUcheU, 
the argument holds still more strongly, because of the difficulty of getting goods to -S^y* 

bripg back returns. . .r < 12 April.) 

Do you tiiinkj tha,t the trade of America then, derives great advantage from the 
absence pf such restrictions? — I consider certainly, that the Americans have a 
great advantage, in toeing able to trade in vessels of any size, suited to the object 
they have in gonteraplation, and being free from all restrictions. 

Does any disadvant8(ge arise from the confmement of communication of ships, to 
tlie considerable ports or the principal settlements? — Yes. 

State how? — It certainly would be a great facility to the trade, if ships vvere 
permitted, after taking in part of their cargoes at the principal settlements, to fill up 
at the various ports on the coast, for example on the coast of Coromandel, or on 
the coast of Malabar. I know an instance, last year, of a ship coming from 
Bombay, that was to have received cargo on tlie coast of Malabar, but was obliged 
to come i)ome without a full cargo, because some local regulation prevented it. 

Have you any reason to tliink, theit any material danger would arise to the East 
India Company, by a relaxation on this point, and by permitting ships to touclv 
and fill up their cargoes at any port that is most convenient to them ? — No ; I cer- 
tainly do not think that any thing like serious danger could result from that 
permission, and that it would be a very great convenience to do so. 

Do you think, that great advantage might be derived to the English trade, from a 
permission to ships to go directly to and from the ports of India to the continent of 
Europe? — ^Y^s,I consider that it would. 

State your retisons for that opinion ? —It would save the expense of landing 
goods here, and sending them across from this country to the Continent. 

Do you think it would be the means of giving much additional employment to 
the British shipping ?— Yes, 1 think it would certainly operate to give them ad- 
ditional employment ; but I cannot exactly say that I think, in the fii-st instance, it 
would be very great. 

bo yoii think it likely that English ships would be employed in the conveyance 
of goods from India to Europe, in preference to conveyance in Foreign ships? — 
I do ; I certainly think that if English ships were permitted to carry goods from 
India to Foreign European ports, they would become the carriers of the direct 
supplies to the Continent, in preference to the Foreign ships themselves. At the 
present moment, for exatnple, shipping in India is very cheap, freights so very low, 
that no Foreign merchant would at;tempt to send out his ship to India to bring 
home a cargo, when English ships could bring that cargo cheaper. 

If freights rose to such an amount as to give a remunerating price, which they do 
not at present, do you then think that the conveyance would be in British, ratiier 
than in Foreign ships? — That depends entirely upon whether the Foreign ships or 
the British ships can sail clieapest ; I think thdt the English ship would even then 
have an advantage over the Foreign ship, because there is almost always, in the 
course of the trade, a great supply of English shipping in the ports of India, ready 
to receive freights at all times. 

Do you not believe that an English ship has . considerable advantages over the 
Foreign ship, in long voyages? — I am not able to give any decided opinion, on that, 
point. I believe, generally, that English ships can sail as cheap as any others ; what 
I mean to convey, is this,— that if a French inerchant sends his ship out to India 
on purpose to bring home a cargo, he must pay the full freight, namely, the cost 
and expenses of the ship out and home ; whereas, if he commissions his ^ar^o from 
his correspondents in India, his agent in, India may very . possibly, and will v^ry 
probably, be able to send that cargo home to Europe in an English ;ship, at a lower 
rate of freight than it would cost the French owner in his own vessel. 

Are you acquainted with the trade to tlie Gulf of Persia ?— While I was resi- 
dent at Bombay, I had occasional transactions with the Gulf of Persia, as agent 
for others ; and I have rci^son to know that there is a very considerable trade carried 
on from India to the Gulf of Persia. 

What are the articles that are principally bought by the inhabitants of the Gulf 
of Persia?— The articles carried from India to the Gulf of Persia are principally 
sugar, indigo, and spices ; I think these are the principal Indian articles. English 
iron, woollens, cotton goods, &c. are also carried there. 

What are the articles exported from the Gulf of Persia in return ? — Tlie retums 
from the Gulf of Persia are for the most part bullion, with pearls and copper ; also. 
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J. R Mitchell, dates, and otiicr rough articles. Thei^ arie s6itie ^rtkUfe Brought throtigli tifal 
-^•/^ channel froiii Europe ; such as Venetian b^ads and gold lea(\ 

(12 April.) Do you apprehend that there would be any sale for British maiiufactui^s aiiiong 

V — — ^ f the inhabitants of the coast of the Gulf oi Persia ?— I know that a large portion of 

the British matnufactures, that is, the printed cottons of Manch<*gter, which iire 
sent to Bombay, are carried from Bombay to' the Persian Ginlf for the consumption 
of Persia; and I believe also, considerable" qtiatitities of woollen cloth. 

Do you think that the taste for British mahufaotnres is iricreasing, or likely to 
increase in Persia, and the neighbouring countries ?*-^I know thelt it i» increasing, 
aind I believo it is likely to increase very latrgely. 

Would there be any great advantage to the British tfad^, if the fre^ traders from 
England, which went to the Gulf of Persia, wOre cible to tdiich att Bombay to tak0 
up return cargoes on their way home ? — Yes, undoubtedly j unless they wfere per- 
mitted to go to' India, after leaving the GuU of Pei^sia, I do not see how ttey could 
get cargoes to bring home. 

Then you: think it essential to a direct trade in British manufactures from this 
country to the Gulf of Persia, that the ves^ls engaged in tliat trade should have 
permission to touch in India ? — Yes. 

How are they now prevented from carryii^g on such trade ? — 1 arti riot aware that 
they are. With respect to obstructions to the increase of the trddd With India, I beg 
to add to my former answer upon that subject, that the governnient^ of India con- 
sidering themselves still vested with the exclusive trade between India and China> 
prohibit, whenever it suits their purpose, the exportation froiii India of British staples 
and manufactures to China ; and by that means, they certainly greatly counteract 
tlie export of British staples and manufactures from this country to India. 

Have you any knowledge of the sales of British manufactures in China, by the 
East India Company? — I know generally, that the East India Company have been 
in the habit of selling considerable quantities of woollen and metal goods in China, 
particularly before the opening of their charter, for I believe, by law, they were for- 
merly compelled to export goods to a certain value ; and I did understand, when 
I was in China, that those sales were frequently effected at very great loss. With 
respect to the means of sale of woollen goods in China, I recollect an instance 
of a house at Bombay purchasing a very large quantity of woollen goods from the 
government, which had long lain in their stores undisj^osed of, and which woollens 
were sent to China, and would have sold to great advantage immediately upon their 
arrival, but the Company's officers prevented their being landed for some time ; 
they were, however, afterwards landed, and sold by the private merchant. I recol- 
lect another instance of a house at Penang that purchased from the Penang govern- 
ment a large quantity of woollens, that it had been unable to dispose of during, several 
years ; and this house succeeded, 1 think, in the course of a jjear after the purchase,- 
m disposing of the whole of these fabrics among the Eastern islands. 

Do you conceive that the consumption of British woollens in China might be 
extended ? — I conceive that they might be very much extended ; and I would beg 
leave wiih permission; to risadthe extract of a letter from a gentleman, who I know 
possesses great local knowledge upon the subject. 

He is not in this country ?--No; Mr. Stewart, the gentlcnfiatt alluded to, was the 
agent in China, of the house of f'orbes arid Co. at Bonib'ay, for s6veral years. 
He is lately returned to India. The letter is dat^d frOm Nairn in Scotland, th^ 
30th of June last, and in these Words :—" Opening the trade between this country 
and Chiria, eodld in no way hurt the interests of the East India company, ana 
Would be of the utmost impoi'tande and benefit to the dohrimercd of this country, 
I am of opinion, that if the trade was thrown open, China vVould in a very few 
years, takeoff as^ much* of the woollen manufactures of this" country, as pdrhaps all 
the world besides foi' they haVe no mandfaeture of their oivri, so well adapted to 
theii^ climate. Metals,- srioh- as'iron^ copjjer; lead, &c. would also firid a ready sale 
in China, to an extent* far beyond \vhat is generally' supposed ; arid even the cotton 
cloths mantifactured in this' country, would sell in China at a high profit, and to 
a great extent. It is impossible to form any correct judgment on thelse poiilt^ 
by the operations of the East India Company, oii the results of any of tlieir 
s^pedulatioris in- those articles, for I do riot think that they cari sferid them td Cantoti 
(under the present system- of their trade) at so cheap a-ratd as private mercharits' 
could do; besides, the quantity in which woollens and in^ta'ls have hithertb been 
sent thefe, is so small compared tb what I am certain the demand wodld be, under 
the operation of a free trade, as^to form no rule or data- froiri* which any correct 01^ 
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Sfitisfactory concjusipri could h§ dra\vn. I think it was in J 807-8, that part of the J,F. Mtchdi, 

woollens purchased ifrom the Bombay government, was consigned to me for sale at ^^9- 

Cantoq, and l]iad I not been prevented by the Select Committee from landing them ^i<> Aprir.) 

when w^ arrived in C)iina, J could have sold the whole for a considerable advance "^ 

upon the Bombay invoices, including freight, insurance, &c. In 1 808-9, I had 

a small investment of Bengal cotton clqth of my own at Canton, and which I sold 

there at a considerable profit uppn the original cost, including charges. Some of 

the cotton piece goods sent out from England, by the Lowjee family to Bombay 

in 1813, were sent on to China on trial, and realized a fair profit, notwithstanding 

the heavy charges incurred upon them at Bombay, including freight and insurance 

fj^om thence to China* These are facts within my own knowledge, and which, 

titiough inconsiderable in themselves, the inference to be drawn from them may bo 

of importance in considering the general question." 

Can you confirnx the sentiments contained in this letter, from any thing tliat has 
occurred within your own knowledge while you were m China ?— The fact as to 
the sale of the woollens, which I have already mentioned, confirms this letter 
entirely in that respect. 

Can you state any thing additional, to confirm the sentiments contained in this 
letter? — I can state from my general knowledge of the subject, and from every 
thing X koQw of the China trade, that I believe the statements of this letter to be 
perfectly correct, and well founded. 

Then do you believe that the East India Company do not dispose of their 
woollens and metals in China, to the extent to which they could dispose of them in' 
that country? — I certainly do ; I believe that woollens and metals might be disposed 
of in China, to a much greater extent than they are now disposed of, if it was open 
to the merchants of England to send them there. 

« Do you mean by being " open to tlie merchants of England to send them there," 
that some alteration should take place in tiie regulations in the law of England, or 
in the regulations established by the laws of China ? — I mean, that British ships 
should be permitted to carry British staples and manufactures direct to China; 
that, in my opinion, would be the way to carry the trade to the farthest possible 
extent J or that British staples and manufactures, if the free direct trade to China 
is not permitted, should be allowed to be carried freely from India to China^ by 
tlie private shipping or country trade of India, which would be the next step 
towards the extension of the export trade of this country to the cast. 

Why do you think that a free trader would be able to sell his goods now in 
China, at better price than the East India Company? — Merely because (what 
I have always had occasion to observe) a private ujerchant manages his business 
better than a great company ; I mean by that, that he would carry on the trade 
with more minute attention, and at less expense. 

Do the East India Company pay more for their goods, in the first instance ? — • 
I believe they generally pay more for their goods than the private merchant. 

Where do they pay more for their goods ; in this country, or in India ? — In both 
!• believe, frequently, and then their establishment is very expensive,, and their ma- 
nagement very expensive. 

ijow do they usually sell their goods at Canton? — They 3ell them to the Hong 
merchants, with whom they arc connected. 

Do they get as good a price as a private mercliant would get for them ? — In 
general the Company obtain nominally a higher price for their cotton, than the 
private merchants, but the Company sell in a particular way; they sell tlieir cotton 
in exchange for their tea ; and while they appear to get a high price for their 
cotton, they pay a high price for their tea. 

How would the private merchant proceed ? — ^The private merchant generally 
sells his cotton and otlier goods for money, and buys his commodities with money. 

Arp there any laws in China which would favour the Company more than they 
would favour the private merchant? — None that I ani aware of; for I recollect 
tvvo or. three instances while I was in India, of interruptions to the trade of China, 
from disputes between the Company's supercargoes and the Chinese authorities ; 
and on those occasions, the Chinese authorities drew a marked line between the 
Company's ships, and the private trade shipping, expressing their perfect readiness 
and willingness to carry on the trade with the private ships, at the same time that 
they would nottr^dc with the Company's ; because, as they said, the private ships 
came there as friendly merchants, to trade as merchants, and deal in merchandize' 
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J^F^MlicheUy only; whereias the Company's ships came there armed as' men Of war, iand the 
^^3* Company's supercargoes assumed the sippeardrice and amhority of political pow^r, * 

(ta April.) When did that occurrence take ptaoe?-^I think this took place in 1814; tempp- 

^ ^., / rary inten^uptions took place twice', if not* thrice before, white I wasj residi^nt in India. 

Were not all the free traders, of different nations from^ the Ea^t Ittdia Company ? 
— When I speak jof private traders here, I mean the private merchant ships of India^ 
the private, or country trade ; at the same time, the port of Canton ivas occupied 
by the vessels of several foreign nations, but mOre particularly; Americans. 1 recol- 
lect, when I was in China, there werO at least 80 American shipsin the river* 

Have you ever known of any disputes between the Americans and the Chinese?-— 
I never heard of any serious dispute whatever* There is a reguktion observed by 
the Company'a ships in China, to prevent their 'peopto going on shore, but the 
Americans do not restrict their people in this respects their intercourse is perfectly 
open, and their boats pass alohg the river at Canton with the same freedom As on 
the Thames* - - ■ • _ 

With whom do tl)e Foreign ships trade at Canton- P-r-With the Hong merchants. 
The whole trade in China is conducted by the Hong merchants ; land every ship 
w*hich arrives at Canton; being Consigned to .one :o£ :those merchants, he becomes 
surety to the government for the good conduct-of^the captain and of tiie crew. 

Would the Hong merchants, as, far as your inforpiation . goes, have a-greater ob- 
jection to be the sureties for ]>rivate traders than for ships of the 'E^t .India Com- 
pany ? — I think, certainly, quite the reverse;: that the Hong merchants w^ould rather 
be sureties, if they had the choice, of the private merchant ships, than of the dhips 
of the East India Company ; and'I understood, when. in. China, thdt Howqua, one 
of the principal Hong merchants, had 50 or 60 American shipSj of which he was' th«' 
surety merchant, in one season. - 

Did. you ever know any instance of the Hong merchants refusing, to become se- 
curity for any ship ? — No, I do not recollect any. 

Do you think it is probable, that if the British free ships were permitted to trade 
with- China, they would easily secure the security of these Hong merchants ? — I have 
not the slightest doubt they might get it for asking for it. 

In giving that answer, do you in any degree found it upon communications with 
these Hong merchants? — I have npt had any direct communication with Hong mer-, 
chants upon this particular point, but when I was in China, and in the course of my 
transactions with them, I certainly had reason to know that they would be perfectly 
willing to receive consignments from the private British merchants, and to be se- 
curity for their ships. Indeed, I am quite sure, that there would be np difficulty 
whatever, in any private merchant consigning his ship to Howqua, or to any other 
respectable Hong merchant at Canton. 

Can you inform the Committee, what this security is given for? — The security 
merchants become responsible to the Chinese government, that the commander and 
crew ^hall commit no infractions of the laws of China. 

In case of any act being done by the crew of any ship so secured, contrary to the 
laws of China, what is done to the Hong merchant?— The Hong merchant is finedy 
and called upon to make reparation for the offence; and, of course, if any fines are. 
paid, they are charged by him to the ship. 

Is there, then, any reason to suppose, that if a private trader committed any things 
contrary to the laws of China, that that fault would be visited upon all the other 
ships of that nation which were trading there? — Unless it was an offence of a very . 
aggravated nature, T have not the slightest doubt, that the security merchant would 
be able to get the matter settled without making any noise about it ; and, as I have 
stated on a former occasion, the interruptions to the private trade whicl) have taken, 
place in China, have, as I have understood; been occasioned more by the acts of the 
Company's supercargoes, than by the acts of the Chinese; for at the very time that, 
tlie last general susi)ension took place, the Chinese government went th6 length of 
sending a mandarin, with a deputation* down to the private merchant ships at the 
n^Quth of the river, proposing to them to enter the pqrt, unload their goods, atid 
carry on their business, and not to be prevented by the interruption throvvn in the 
wpLV by the Company's supercargoes. I have a copy of the message or edict in my 
pO;;session, written by the Chinese viceroy to the country ships. 

In the case of any of the Company's ships committing a breach of the laws of 
Cbipa^ has itbepn the custom to visit it upon all the rest of the- Company's ships? — 
With the exception of the general interruptions before mentioned, 1 do not recollect 
any particular instances. 

' Did 
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Did those instances of general interruption. arise from the misconduct of an in- 1 ^f K i^titfikeU;, 
dividual ship, ot the inisconduct. of all the ships? — The one to which I have last %•' 

alluded, arose from a circumstance not connected with the trade oc shipping*- It (la April) 

arose, I believe, from a* quarrel between the. Select Committee and the Chinese ^^ C^ ' 

government, about a Chiniese servant of the factory, and had nothing to do with 

the shipping; This w^ in the year 1814. I have got a copy of the memorial of. 

the Bombay merchants, on that occasion, but not with. me. [The witness zvas . ,. 

desired to produce the memorial alluded to, to the Committee at its next meeting.] Iki^^ 

The consequence of this quarrel was, to put a stop for some time to the trade 

altogether, butthe stop was not the act.of the Chinese, but the act of the Company. 

The merchants of Bombay, who had a very valuable property on board of their- 

ships^ ih the Canton river at the time of this quarrel, subsequently memorialized 

the government of India and the Right honourable the Board of Control^ to 

indemr;ify them for;the losses which they sustained by the forcible stoppage of the 

trade on the part of the Company's supercargoes, by which a very considerable sum 

of monBy was sacrificed. . 

Wn'A It remunerated to them ? — No. 

Can you state to the Committee, the circumstances of any other interruption of 
the trade to Canton?— No; I cannot recollect the particular circumstances of any 
other at present - . 

Were you at Canton yourself at this time ?• — No ; I was therein the year 1 809. 

Supposing British private traders to be permitted by our laws to purchase tea in 
China, do you think that there would be the same facilities in making those, pur- 
chases of the best sorts of tea, that the Company have ? — I certainly am of opinion, 
that they would have no difficulty in purchasing tea in Canton, upon quite'as good 
terms as the East India Company ; and if I refer again, to the letter to which I have 
already alluded, and from which I have read an extract, I shall find my opinion 
confirmed by a gentleman whose experience and local knowledge of China, are cer- 
tainly much superior to mine. 

Do not the Company contract for the whole quantity of the better sort of tea?^-*^ 
I believe they do ; but I am not fully informed of the details of their arrangements. 

Then do you think, the Chinese merchants would make contracts with private 
traders, inconsistent with their contracts with the Company? — I have .no dpubt^ 
that any demand which the freedom of private trade would occasion, for tea in 
China, would be readily supplied by the immense resources of the Hong merchants. 
The gentleman to whom 1 have alluded, writes upon this subject : — " I think tiie 
only point contended for, that would, in the smallest degree, militate against the 
interests of the East India Company, would be, that of allowing British ships to 
carry tea from China to the continent of Europe ; and which 1 think would have 
the effect of raising the price of the article in the Canton market very considerably. 
The East India Company are, at present, almost the. sole purchasers of genuine 
good leas at Canton ; (what the Americans take, are mostly old teas, or. of mferior 
quality, and the same may be said, with regard to ships of continental Europe,) 
but "were English ships generally allowed to export the article direct from China to 
Europe, it would; no doubt, be their interest to purchase of a good quality ; and 
for the first few years the demand would no doubt bo much increased, and the 
price in consequence considerably raised." 

' Are you at all acquainted with the consumption of tea oit the continent of 
Europe? — I have very little information on that subject 

In that extract of the letter which you'have read, it is stated, that the East India 
Company buy the best *kind of tea, and that the Americans and the nations of the 
continent of Europe, buy an inferior kind ; is that owing to any preference that the 
East India Company enjoy from the Chinese?— I have no means of answering that 
question, positively ; but I am of opinion, that it is not owing to any such preference, 
but entirely owing to the wishes of the merchants in the execution of what they 
deem best for tlieir own ends. 

Do^you thinky that the trade between this country and China, derives any 
security from its being conducted through the East India Company f — In my opinion, 
the trade> if it was thrown open, would be carried on with quite as much security, 
and with much greater advantage. 

Do you think,. :lhat any peculiar advantage is created in disposing of the exports 
oftheujanufactqre? of thiscountr}', from the contracts.of government that arc said 
to be entered into, between tiie tea merchants and the representatives of the Eust 
India Company?— My opinion is, that if British staples and manufacturer wero 
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Xlpy-McM, imported freely into China, by 'tfefe free' trade, that they would be disposed' , of ia 
•^- Ghiiia, to a much greater extent than they are at pr^ent, or ever will be, through 

(i^ 'April.) theinterventionof the'Oompahy's.flystem. 

Boyou know any ^channel through which they oould be<:onvey^d or int|-od(iced 
into the interior of China, but through the .medium -of the Hong merchants? — 
I have already saidj that the trade of Canton is confined to the Hong merchants ; 
but I have understood, that very consid/srable commercial transactions hatv^e rocca- 
sionally been tiarried on*by whatwe "called outside merchants at Canton; that is, 
merchants not included* in the Hong. 

What is the natm^of ^those.merchahtsB-^They tare much the^ame-^s theothers^ 
only of inferior rank. 

Is the Hong mercbmit the consignee of the whole cargo ?^^ — ^Frequently.; some- 
times not According to the laws sof China, the trade is confined to Jt>velvje Hong 
merchants, for the purpose of giving security to the foreign merchants.; and in the 
event of the failure of any of the Jiong merchants/according to the laws of China, 
his debts are paid by the Cottong, under orders of the government ; !on this 
account, all merchants trading to China, generally address themselves to Hong 
merchants ; but sometimes commercial transactions are ^carried on upon the spot, 
with outside merchants ; ^that is, merchants, not being membefis of the Hong. 

Do you mean to say, that according to the law of China, any person niay trade 
with any merchant he pleases, besides the Hong? — ^I cannot st^te precisely what 
the letter of the law isiupon that ;point, but I had myself ;to arrange a transaction 
of this natu. e when in China, and Isucceeded in ^recovering a large sum of mone^ 
finom the Chinese government in the way I have mentioned. 

Is it probable thatuny Hong jmerchantwquld become security for aship,fpf the 
trade with which he was not to* have the benefit?— ^ He ^may have a benefit without 
the entire-management; fdrsometimes one merchant vVill secure, to oblige another. 

Can any other merchant besides >a Hong merchant, be security for a ship?— 
I believe not; the security is given to the government, and the government onjy 
recognizes those 12 individuals as the persons at liberty to trade with foreigners. 

Do you, in 'looking to the improvements through a free tirade with Chinsi, 
contemplate any access to the' empire of China, but through the port of Canton? — 
No; I have hithertO'Contemplated carrying on the trade with the port of Canton, 
that being the only port which the Chinese allow us to trade with ; but I consider 
that it would be of vast importance to obtain permission to trade to the port of 
Am6y, which formerly was open like Canton, to European, commerce. 

Why was that shut?— Some jealousy or other, I believe, \vas the cause of it. 

Do you think it is probable that if .private ships were permitted to trade freely 
with China, they would find> access to different ports on the coast, which they have 
not at present ? — I rather think it would be for the interest of the free traders to 
confine themselves to the ports opened by the Chinese government, and of course 
for the present to Canton; but the coasts of China are as yet very little* known; 
and I cannot pretend to much information. on the subject. 

Supposing it was impossible to obtain any access to China itself for the private 
trader, do you think that any. great advantages would arise from a free access to 
some of the neighbouring isknds which the Chinese junks frequented, and from 
which the produce of China might be brought? — Yes; failing the opening of the 
trade to China itself, I consider that it would be of great benefit to the manufac- 
turing interests of this country, to establish a safe port in the Oriental Archipelago, 
to which British staples and manufactured might be exported ; and ' to which port 
the Chinese junks, and the various vessels of the Oriental islands would bring their 
commodities to exchange for the British goods. 

Have you any reason to apprehend that if such a trade were established, it might 
be speedily put an v^nd to by the interference of the authorities of government at 
Canton ?^ — It would of course be in the power of the Chinese government to lay 
an embargo on their own junks ; but I have no idea that they would do any thing 
of the kind; on the contrary, they are perfectly aware of the advantages of com- 
merce, snd perfectly ready to carry on mercantile transactions with all those who 
will trade with them simply as merchants. 

Do you think that the restrictions that have been laid upon the European trade 
with China, have originated more in political apprehensions than in any indisposition 
to commercial intercourse with foreign European states ? — Yes, I am certainly of 
opinion that the jealousy of the Chinese has arisen almost entirely from the dread 
of our political power. 

Then 
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Then you are of opinion that any species of trade wliich was not calculated to J, K Mitchelt, 
excite any such apprehensions, would not be likely to find any impediments from ^^y* 

the authorities in China?— Certainly; I am of opinion tlmt a free peaceful trade (14 April.) 
would not find any impediments ; and the history of the American trade to Cliina, 
furnishes a striking example. If the Chinese had been disposed to take alarm at 
the sudden rise of any one trade, they would have been so alarmed in the case of the 
Americans; but tliey have never been so, although the trade of that nation has risen 
rapidly from a few vessels, to many hundred vessels in the course of a few years. 
Coming in the way the Americans come to China, merely as private traders, and 
seldom armed, they excite no jealousy or suspicion in the minds of the Cluncse. 

Do you think that the American trade has derived any protection or advantage 
from the influence of the British power in China ? — I am not awaic of any advantage 
it has derived ; the Americans have a consul of their own at Canton. 

Do the Chinese make any considerable distinction between the Americans and 
the English ? — The establishment of the East India Company is u[)on so great a 
scale, and the power displayed by the large ships of the Company, so Ibrmidable, 
that I have no doubt the Chinese look upon our nation with great respect; but 
I have reason to believe, they were upon the best possible fooling with the American 
consul, and that gentleman was much respected in Cliinii. 

Are the Americans and the English considered as the same nation in China? — 
O no ; the distinction is well known to the better informed Chinese. 

Why is it the policy of the governments of India to refuse a free export of British 
manufactures at all times from India to China; to what do you attribute it?— My 
opinion is, that they have refused applications made to them to permit the cxporta* 
tiou from India to China of British staples and manufactures, upon occasions when 
they thought that granting permission, would interfere witii the private advantage of 
their captains or ofHcers, or of their own trade. There are instances where they liave 
permitted it, and there are instances again, where they have refused it. 

Are you acquainted with the exports of the Americans to China ?--I believe the 
Americans carry bullion, dollars, principally to China; on one occasion, some years 
ago, they took a little cotton, and it is said they are going to cany it again this 
year ; but the course of the American trade, for the most part, is generally to leave 
America with bullion, to traffic among the Oriental islands, and then to proceed to 
China. . " 

Have you had occasion to know that, recently, the Americans, with a view to 
that trade which you have described, have been in the habit of taking out British 
manufactures in American ships ?— Some months since, when I was likely to be 
called before another Committee in another place, I made some inquiries upon that 
subject, and I found two instances of goods exported from the- port of London in 
American ships, to the value of ^.70,000, consisting of manufactures and specie. 
Since then, I have reason to believe, but I have not tho details, that five or six other 
cargoes, of similar magnitude, have been exported from this place witii the like 

view ' ' 

Do you know whether those exports were intended to go directly to China, or 
were intended for previous traffic among the Eastern islands, witlia view of carrying 
the ultimate proceeds to China?— The two cargoes to which I have alluded, were 
intended for China itself; and I believe the greater part of those that have lollowcd, 
have been for the same destination. I have understo-jd, indeed, thai the Chinese 
Hong merchants are getting into the practice of commissioning goods from the. 
United Kingdom, to be sent out to, them ; and these commissions must be executed 
through Americans, because, as the law stands, they cannot be executed by Britisti 

'"'^llow are the middling and inferior classes of the Chinese clothed ?— I can only 
sneak of mv own personal observation at Canton; I should think the better sort of 
Chinese in the colder season, are generally clothed in woollen or worsted cloths, 
and in warmer seasons, in cotton fabrics ; the lower orders, mostly in the .latter. 

Are those cottons or woollens produced from their own manulactories?— Ihe 
extract I have furnished, states, upon better authority than 1 can pretend to possess, 
that there is no manufacture in Ciiina of the description of woollen cloths ; there 
arc extensive manufactures of cotton. , r, ^ • .•„ ^<- 

Then, do you know from what sources the supply of the warmer description of 
do hiS has-been principally drawn ?_Principully. 1 should think, irom this 
counuy. through the Ea.t Indik Company, and through America by t)ie Americans ; 
also, overland "through llussia. „, 
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J.T.'-MiicheUy To what e?tteRt do you think that the exports of either the cloths of America^ or 
-^*?- the manufactures of this country, could go to clothing the population of China ? — 

(li April) Certainly to a very small extent. ^ " ^ 

Havethey any cbtton manufactories in China? — I believe they have very exten- 
sive ; they manufacture cottons, nankeens, and silks. 

Do they draw their cotton from China itself, or from India?— The Chinese 
market is and has been, for the last 30 or 40 years, supplied principally from India 
with cotton, principally from Bombay ; but the Chinese formerly grew cotton 
themselves ; and when I was in China, I recollect seeing a calculation, from which 
it appeared, that whenever the price of cotton rose above 12 tales the pecul, the 
Chinese could afford to produce cotton in China. 

What is the usual price of cotton in China, the Indian imported from Bombay ? 
— Seldom higher, on an average, than 12 tales the pecul, nor lower than 10. 

Is the population of China in such a condition, as to make it probable that a very 
little difference in point of cheapness, would give the advantage to a Foreign market 
for the clothing of the people?—- My knowledge of the population of China is con- 
fined entirely to Canton ; it is very limited. 

From what you have collected, what is your opinion upon that point ? — I should 
think, judging from what I saw in China, that the Chinese are as likely to be able- 
to purchase the conveniences and comforts of life, as any other people I know. 

Do you think, that if we were in a condition to supply them with the materials of 
clothing, and other conveniences, much cheaper than they could make them at 
home, it is likely that the Chinese government would suffer the import of them to a 
considerable, or to an unlimited extent ? — I believe that the Chinese government 
do not exclude or prevent the importation of any article which they consider con- 
ducive to the comfort and happiness of the people ; the only article which they ex- 
clude, is an article which they consider injurious, I mean the article of opium ; 
and it is expressly on the ground of its being a poisonous drug, that it is so 
excluded. 

Having stated your opinion generally, that trade could be carried on much more 
extensively by private merchants, if they were permitted to do so ; the Committee 
w*ish to ask you, whether when you were in China, and subsequently from informa- 
tion, you are not aware that the Company have always endeavoured to meet the 
demand ? — I have no doubt that the Company have always endeavoured to meet 
the demand ; and that the Company have done as m\icb as they ever will be able to 
accomplish as a Company; but it is the very circumstance of their being d 
Company, that, in my opinion, prevents them selling so leirgely as private merchants 
would do. 

Is not the Companj-'s mark the security for the quality and quantity of woollen 
goods imported into China? — ^The Company's mark having been the mark under 
whicli those articles were first carried into China, and being considered a pledge or 
security as to quality and quantity, it has obtained great credit not only » in China 
but in India; and it is a very common thing for a Chinese merchant to say, That h6 
will take the article, provided it has the Company's mark ; by which he means, that 
he will take it, provided he is secure of the contents being what they purport to be! 
This is the only advantage in my opinion, which the mark possesses. The marks 
of several of the great houses in India, are almost equally well known, and almost 
in as high estimation. 

Does it happen to fall within your knowledge, that on the goods to which you 
referred, as having been lately sent from this country to China, a strong resem- 
blance to the Company's mark has been affixed to the goods that have been so 
exported?^ — It is within my knowledge, that it was so ; and I beg to observe, that 
this is one of those instances of minuteattention to tasle and circumstances, which 
will always give the private trader an advantage over the* Company . 

Does it happen to fall within your knowledge, whether the late importations into 
China have not been smuggled into that country? — I cannot state that it is, but 
I have understood, that a considerable -portion of those exports have been made 
under orders from one of the Canton Hong merchants, - and therefore I should 
doubt much they could go out in that manner. I am not aware of any law on the 
part pf the Chinese government, that excludes any commodity except opium. 

Do you know what is the duty that would be saved by smuggling? — I cannot 
state the duty, but it is very considerable. 

Is it not about 17 per cent? — I cannot state it from memory. 

Do you happen to know what is the state of the trade at present in China, for 

-British 
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British manufactured cotton goods ? — By the last account that I have seen of the- J,W'M^citU^ 
Chinese market, tlxe price of British cottons was not sa favourable ^s it had been., ^i* 

Then you do not happen to know, that they are now, by the lal;cst accounts from (la April.) 
China, without a demand ?— I think it. very probable, that if Canton prices current ^ -s]^-— — 
were produced, that we should find these >vords occurring in them; but la my mind, 
that is no sure criterion of the real state of the demand^. I think, for instance, that, 
an active private merchant in Canton, would find a demand w^ere the author pf the 
price current might very possibly not do so. ' % . 

Supposing a trade to be carried on with the Eastern Archipelago, and the 
countries bordering upon it, what are the articles that they would principally take, 
from us? — ^Theprmcipal articles of our export would be ptapje^s and manpfactures^ 
such as iron, copper, hardware, cutlery, glass \^are, and woollen and cotton fabrics.,' 

\Vhat could they supply in return ? — Supposing an intercourse to be established 
between the dep6t and China, their dead weight would consist; of Siani and China 
sugars; and their light goods, of the more valuable Chinese, commodities a^* well as 
spices. , . " , 

What could those islands supply themselves?— Sugar, spices, coffee, pepper, 
and several otlier articles. 

Do you know the mode in which the Americans ponduct their trade with those 
islands? — I have stated, in a previous part of my evidence, that the mode of con- 
ducting the American trade to China, is, by purchasing with dollars the produce oif 
the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, and carrying it into Chiria, where they 
exchange it for articles that are fit for the European market. ^ , 

Is that the mode in which you contemplate, that the trade carried on froni this 
country to those islands should be conducted? — My idea of the best footing upon 
which the new trade to the Oriental islands could be conducted, is this ; that 'there 
should be a dep6t, such as Sincapore, established in a convenient and eligible situa- 
tion in the centre of those islands j that the British trade. should go out to that spot; 
and there "make the exchange for the Oriental products that would be brought there, 
to barter or sell for the British goods : thus avoiding the navigation of the Malay 
islands, where it is necessary to have local information, and a knowledge of the 
languages ; as well as protection against pirates, which frequently interrupt com- 
merce in those seas. This would make Sincapore the depdt for the outward 
cargoes, and for the collection of the homeward cargoes, and to which all the 
surrounding islands would trade in their own vessels, as well as the Chinese in their 
junks, in the cheapest possible manner. 

Then you conceive, that to carry on that trade with those islands advantageously, 
it is necessary that there should be the means of obtaining Chinese produce for the 
homeward cargo? — Yes ; I certainly consider that it would be necessary to obtain 
Chinese produce, for the purpose of bringing back the returns, in the event of the 
trade being at all extensive. 

Do you inclqde in that, the article of tea? — No; it would certainly be a great 
additional facility to the trade, to have the article of tea ; but still I think that the 
trade would be carried on to a very considerable extent without it. , 

Do you think that if the article of tea was included, it would be the means of 
very much extending that trade? — I have no doubt that it would be the means of 
very much extending that trade. 

And do you think, that if the article of tea is not included, the trade might 
always labour under great difficulties, and be subject to great limitation ? — I cer-r 
tainly do think, that unless the article of tea is included, that the trade must 
necessarily be confined to much narrower limits than it would otherwise extend ; 
and that while the trade in tea will grow up in the hands of our rivals the Amerir 
cans, the East India Company will- not be protected against the competition of 
others, by excluding British merchants. 

Do you see any danger that could arise to the East India Company, from per- 
mitting British private merchants to trade in tea with the continent of Europe, if the 
monopoly in the supply of this country was ^utficiently secured to the Company? — 
No ; I certainly conceive, that no disadvantage could arise to the interests of the 
East India Company, from such a permission. 

Can -you anticipate any inconvenience, from the competition created by the 

private merchants of this country, to the interests of the East India Company in 

China, that is not already experienced from the competition of the Americans ? — 

No, certainly I cannot. The Americans supply the continent of Europe at present, 
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X F. MitekeU, stnii 6f tbur^ they muiit go into the Canton market to buy the Jneans of the supply ; 
JEiff. and thfe British merchant could do no more. . . 

(la April) ' D6 you Icnow any iniltiiice'ttf the Hon^s, as private merchant, ever having sent 

a cargo to the continent of Euitit)Se On th6ir o;i^tt lidcountP-i^I cannot statp that 
I kiiow any particular instance ; but t haV6 ^tlclerfttodd^ that a very krge portion of 
tiie American trade has been i^irried on with the assistahce of advances wxade by 
the Chinese Hong merchaiitA. 

Is it not probable, that if British private Ship's hiA th'e san^e acfci^^i^ to Chifia that 
the Atnericans have, tha^ the trade vrould be carried oA through British ships, in 
preference to American staps ? — I think it wcfuld 'follow, aS a^^esSary cfoYiseqiieft'ce^ 
ttod one great facility would be, that a British merchant 'Would always be abte to 
buy his cargo in Canton for his bill upon Iiohdoft'; in feet, the A'iweriiiaris fui^ish 
toemselves m general by credib upon London, Which they have, obtained from this 
country. 

Do you know at all what led to the Chinefe6 merch^tits exporting on th^ir own 
account? — I do not particularly know the reason. 

Do you happen to kndw the result of tho^ -fexpeditibhs to the continent of 
Europe, by the Americans, with the advances of the Chines^' merchants ? — iThe 
large advance which 1 had in my mind, was an advdiice made by Howqua som^ 
years ago, when I was in China ; and in coftsequenc'e of the interruption occasioned 
by the war between America and England, Howqua Iky for several years out of his 
money, and met with losses; tut generally speaking, I have understood that 
{lowqua expressed himself highly satisfied With the honourable conduct of all hi» 
American friends. 

Do you happen to know whether the adventure has been repeated in a similar 
manner? — I know that Howqua still continues to be the principal agent for the 
American ships in Canton ; he buys and sells all their cargoes. 

Are you aware of any similar adventure ? — ^No, I do not know of any. 

Do you happen to know what quantity of tea is now on the continent of America, 
exported thither by the Americans from China? — I cannot state the quantity. 

Have you any reason to. doubt that it is less than four years consumption ?< — 
I really cannot say. 

Do you happen to know the state of the China trade in America? — I cannot 
give the Committee any information in the shape of particular details. 

Is not every branch of trade throughout Europe, in the most depressed state pos- 
sible, at 'present? — ^No doubt; and lias been so for some time. 

If the trade with China was opened to the exports from this country, direct to 
China, in British private ships, and the exportation of Chinese commodities from 
China to the continent of Europe, were permitted, do you conceive any additional 
British authorities would be necessary, beyond the supercargoes of the Company, 
to be established at Canton for the control and superintendence of the conduct of 
the crews of British ships resorting thither? — I think it would be highly desirably 
that there should be a consul on the part of His Majesty at Canton ; but 1 do not 
think that any authority would be necessary beyond a consul. An accredited and 
acknowledged agent of His Majesty^s government, would give every security that 
can be desired under the Chinese government. 

In the event of a dep6t being formed in the Eastern seas, where, In your opinion, 
Ought it to be established, with most advantage ? — I think that the island of Sinca- 
pore, of all the situations that can be named, is the most desirable. 

Is there any other r — ^The island of Banca is desirable, but tiiat is in the hands 
of the Dutch. 

Is there any other island equally desirable ? — On the island of Bintan, nearly 
opposite to Sincapore, there is a native Malay port, called Rhio, said to possess a 
tolerably good harbour^ and the situation favourable. 

If you had taken a new commodity to China, would you show it to ' an outside 
merchant, or to a Hong merchant? — I certainly should .prefer showing it to the 
outside merchant; because I think, through his means, the article would have the 
best chance of being introduced. It has frequently happened to me to send out 
articles to India, which, upon their first arrival, were , declared to be unfit for the 
market, but which, within a very few weeks, sold at a profit. 

To the inland merchants? — Yes. 

Then is it your opinion, that if new articles are sent for consumption in China, it 

will 
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will be through the outside merchants ,^nd not %ough the Hong Efterchants, that J.F, MkchcU, 
ibey will have the most chance pf succe§§ ?— I think the only >vay of extending the ^^Q* 

use of British manufactures in China, is by enabling free merchants to use ^^il t/ios^e (va April.) 
means which free merchants will us,e, if they are left to foUow^their .own interests^ ' 
and for \vhich they will have every facility at Canton, ' > • - i f 

The Hong merchants trade on a very great scale, do they not?— They do. ^ ' 
Are they likely to use their efforts to dispose of very small adventures .th^t fliay 
be taken out by individuals,to so great a degree, as tie qutside n^qijchants. will do? 
/^It can scarcely be expected that ?iny of .these ipipiense merchante, (he greatest in 
the world, can possibly give their attention to these minute matters, at the .sj^me 
jtime that they are conducting jsuch great undertakings. Howqiia, .for example,, will 
introduce a person into his warehouse, qf which he has the sole care' ancl con^^^cj; 
himself, and in which will he seen arranged perhaps 20 or 30 cargoes reaSy tor 
Europe, of all sorts of commodities, and in the course of half an hour, he' will 6uy 
and sell property to an immense value, with a degree of facility quite unknown in 
any other country, ' ' ' ^' •- 

The East India Company only deal with these Hong merchants ?— Only with the 
.Hqng merchants ; but not with all of them, I believ^. 



Veneris f 13** die Aprilis, 1821. 
The Right Honourable THO]VIAS WALLACE, in the Chair. 



Mr. IViliiam Tate, 
Called in ; and Examined. ^^^ 

WILL you state, if you please, t\'hat you ape ? — I, am fi, merchant. fytlham ate. 

U\ :vvbat, particular line are you a merchant, ?— In the British c6tton line. ^ (13 A pril) 

Do. you mean, you are engaged in the exportation of British cotton ?— Yes ; 
I mean the exportation of British cotton, 

,Hiive you, in your trade, been in, the habit of exporting British cotton to the 
continent of India? — Ytjs, , I haye. 

Have you been in the habit of exporting it op your own account? — Not pn my 
own ?iQ(?punt. On the account of merchants here. 

Have yon found, thatsub^equent to the last charter, the export of British cottons 
to, the continent of India, has increased, or decreased? — I have found that it has 
increased. 

Has that increase been considerable, as far as your immediate connection with the 
trade, enables you to form a judgment? — It has. 

Has the increase been very considerable? — As far as my experience goes, there 
has been a very great increase. - 

What species of cottons might there be, in the trade of which to the continent 
of India you say this considerable increase has taken place ? — Printed chintzes, long 
cloths, muslins, and latterly velvets. 

Were these low priced goods, or high priced goods? — They were goods of all 
qualities, but chiefly low priced goods. 

Do you conceive, that these ^oods were for the use of the natives? — I am assured 
they are for the use of the natives;' and it must be so, from the quantity that are 
exported. 

The velvets, and the other more valuable goods, I suppose, are for the use of 
the natives of the higher order?— I understand so; but most of, the velvets go to 
China chiefly. 

Do they go to China through India?— Yes; they go to China through India. 

Do you know whether they have found a considerable sale in China? — I am told 
they have, and I believe it is so. 

How long is it since you first began to export velvets to India? — More or less 
have been sent for a number of years, but they have not been sent in quantities 
until within these last three years. In speaking of velvets, 1 mean velverets, thick- 
sets, &c.. There is a great variety in velvets. 
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)kfr. These are used chiefly for clothing in the colder parts of China, I presume ?— 

WUtimn Tau. j ijelieve they are made a substitute for furs, in the northern parts of China ; for 
(13 April) the purpose of facing dresses and so forth ; at least so I understood. 

^ ' Have they been sent out through the mediuni of the East India Company, or 
by private adventurers? — They have been sent out by private adventurers, as far 
as I know. 

Are these velvets you speak of, cotton ? — All cotton. 

Have you also been in the habit of sending out woollens? — No; ihat is not in 
my branch of -the business. My trade lies only in cottons and linens of all de- 
nominations. 

As you have been in the habit of trading to India, do you know any thing of a 
trade overland between this country to China ? — Yes ; I know something of it. 

Can you state any thing to us on that subject now; or have you the means by 
you ? — I shall be obliged if you will defer that to another period, I wiilgive it in 
in writing. If you wish it, I will state what I know now, as far as my memory 
will permit me. 

Then will you be good enough to do so ?— There has been an over-land trade 
through Russia to China, for many years ; it commenced as early as tlie reign of 
Peter the Great, and was carried on then in coarse half-tanned leather, which the 
Russians exchanged on the frontiers of Tartary with the Chinese, for a few luxuries 
which they wanted, such as tea, rhubarb, &c. and some drugs. But as the Russians 
became more civilized, they became also more in want of luxuries, and consequently 
the trade increased. 

How long is it since cottons, or any other manufactures of this country, have 
formed a part of that over-land trade, or were sent to China ? — The first, to »)y 
knowledge, were in the year 1 800 ; they were imported by some Russian merchants 
from Leipsic and Saxony, 

What goods were then imported ? — Velvcrets, and low-priced cottons. 

Has that trade continued and increased?— It languished until 1809, when it in- 
creased very much from the Russians exporting teas ; and at Caietka. 

Have you any knowledge to what it amounted in the year 1 809, and to what it 
amounts at present? — No; the Russians, by some means or other, got pernlission 
tx) send a certain number of Russian youths to Pekin, to acquire the Chinese lan- 
guage ; and these youths were afterwards employed on the frontiers as interpreters 
and formed a body of merchants, v;ho arc privileged men, and are permitted to carry 
on this trade ; they must be merchants who pay the patent of the first class, which 
is 500/, a year. The Russian government are exceedingly jealous of that trade, and 
do'notpermh any foreigner to participate in it; he must be a native-born Russian, 
and must pay the patent of the first class, which, as I said before, is 500A a year ; 
and therefore he must be some considerjible person.. 

Do you suppose that, subsequent to the year 1 809, a greater prpportion of 
British produce entered into this trade, than in that year ? — It increased, and con- 
tinued to increase for some year^ ; it received a check, however, during the Con- 
tinental system, after 1809. Buonaparte'g Continental system was about 1810 or 
i8m; about that time, a privilege was granted to the Prussian manufacturers, to 
allow the importation of woollen cloths, which gave them a clecided a^vo.ntage over 
the manufacturers of other countries. 

Mr. Donald MInti/re, Called in ; and Examined t 
r. T^C'.r . I Believe, you are a merchant? — I am. 

Donald M'Iniyrc, ^ ' '^ , . » » , -r ». ^ -.r 

Are you a merchant carrying on trade with India : — Yes. 

You have also, I believe, been a resident in India ? — I have» 

In what part of India have you been a resident? — In Calcutta ; l.have been at 
times a little into the interior, but I have been generally resident at Calcutta. 

How long, have you been engaged in trade with India, includmg your resi- 
dence there ? — Nine years in India ; I was absent from this country ultogetiier ten 
years. I arrived from India in the month of July, in the last year. 

Did you go out as a private trader ? — Yes ; I went out with free merchants in- 
dentures. 

Pave you an established house there? — Yes; I went out connected originally 

with 
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tvith the house [of Duncan, Patrick; IVi'^Lachlati, and I wasr the resident {^rtrier Mr. 

in Calcutta for eight yeairs : ift the ninth year I tdok in .three partners, whonv I left -^^"^ M'Jnttfrt, 

there to take charge of {he istisiriesSj arid now! am ac^^ r . (13 April,) 

Have you been ttading on ybut* own account with Indiayduring that period?—^ ^ 
We have been trading on oiir 'own account until within these last two years; 
throughout all that period we took consignments ; but we fire now cliiefly engag^ 
in agency. ^ . ; . , , . 

During the time that, you were in India, did it appear to you that the use- of 
British manufactures, amongst the natives of India, was increasing ?— When I -first 
arrived in India the natives did not use cotton raanufactures.at all from this country* 
I believe I was amongst the first that introduced them amongst the natives, froitt 
this country. In r8i2, I begcin to import them for native consumption, in a small 
degree, according to the encouragement I felt. In i8ii, I did a little, but more 
by way of experiment. In 1812, the orders increased j and were since increasing 
gmdually, and are now increasing to a very considerable extent ; our consign- 
ments. 

In what manner was that trade conducted? — First of all, I found it by attend* 
ing to the delivery of the consignments, when the shopkeepers selected particular 
patterhs for native consumption; 

The native shopkeepers P-r-^ Yes, and the European shopkeepers also; but the 
natives chiefly. I found them rather partial to some of the pieces of muslins, jmd 
I saw then! actually divide them, to make dresses of. If tliey found a piece in a 
parcel of goods suited to their taste and fancy, they took it and cut it up, and made 
dresses of it on the spot, I also took a pattern of those descriptions, finding they 
liked them, and sent them home; the first experiments were all on our own 
account, without any orders. 

After that time, you received orders ?— After that time I received orders from 
the native merchants ; and when I saw that a certain pattern suited their fancy, 
I ordered it from this country. 

Was it chiefly for the use of the natives in Calcutta, that these goods were, or 
t^'as it for the use of the natives up the interior ? — For Calcutta, and for the use of 
tiie natives up the country ; but more particularly for tlie use of the natives up the 
interior. . , 

Was it from seeing the goods that you speak of, exposed ia a shop, that they 
attracted the attentipn of the natives?— I cannot say it was ; they might have seen 
them exposed in shops ; but at any time that I have seen whatt I have now^ spoken 
of, it was when we were opening the packages. We generally had CQrisigamentij 
of different descriptions of goods in the same packages, and amongst others there 
were particular .goods which suited European ladies. I generally went round, on 
opening tlie packages, to examine the state in which they were, in the course of 
delivenng them to the native shopkeepers. 

Then, from knowing the taste of the natives, you showed them what you supposed 
"pleased them? — No; it occurred to tliemselves first. 1 observed them taking notice 
of particular patterns, I naturally asked for what purpose they wanted the^; 
and they told me, for the purpose of making dresses. 

' At first, I appreliend, this trade was conlned to a very few articles ? — 'At first, it 
was confined to a very few. 

Then, did the number of articles increase, or was there an increase of the 
quantity in these particular patterns ? — They increased in number also ; and the 
trade increased in every thing in which we could imitate their own manufactures 
cheaper than they could do. We have tried experiments on their finer soods, but 
we could not do them in this country; but, generally speaking, we could imitate 
most of them. 

From the connections, through these means, which you foriped with the oativc 
merchants, did you ascertain to what parts of the interior the British manufactures 
were chiefly carried?— They have been carried to the interior as far as Thibet, to 
Delhi, and to the Mahratta States. 1 have had intercourse with the natives, direct 
from those places. 

Did you receive any orders from any considerable merchants resident in the 

interior? — Not from merchants resident in the interior; I did pot like to take 

orders from people in the interior, because we were not particularly acquainted 

with them. Nor, indeed, did we like to take orders from the natives i"u Calcutta 

• either. 

' Do you conceive, that the native merchants in Calcutta bought these goods upon 
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Mr. ^pepulatipn )to serf mtQ *e interipp;, or that they had re9eiYed prder^ifrom merr 

Ik^MJdJd'Lii^rt. chantsiatheuit^ip.r^ Purchase t^eseg9ods?TT-Sqme purchased on speculatiioni 
{i>s April) and some as agents pf pripcipftls m tli^" interior; :and othei;§ purchased on fheir 
' own account for sftl^ in Calqut^^ and fo/ exp^nmisnt in the interior. 

Is it custoDftary for the" principal houses in Calcutta, to have jresidenjt agents 
throuc^hout the country ?— It is not generally so; but there are a few who hayei 
We \vere one house who had. We had agents in the interior; but the natives did 
not willingly mafe^ their purch^es of Britisji manufactures from them. 

Why do they prefer- pv^rchasing in Calcutta, to purjcjijasing from agents in the 
interior P—Beca^use jthgy h^d mprp confidence in the goods Jbeing fresher by pur^ 

chasing iu Calcutta. * , .,".,,/, t s ^ j 

That applies to goods that would .^poil ; perishable goo^s 1 mean?— Yes; and 
cotton goods are of j^at nature. They will spoil if they are not looked after; if 
th§y are shut up for ^ long time. r ,. i. j u • j 

4nd were the^e several houses, after your house was established, that earned on 
this trade at the same time ?— Originally, that trade was almost principally cour 
fined to u$ ; but XKO\y, I believe, there is not a house in Calcutta who do not 
receive cpnsigninisnt;^. . • i l 

Did you, from time to time, send home patterns which suited the taste of the 
natives, to have.mpre of that description sent out to you ?— Yes ; the natives are 
very capricious in ^their tastes, and that trade rectuires a^ good deal of study. At 
this monxeixt th^ei:^ is ^ greater degree of study required in, this branch of our trade 
tli§i,n in any *Qthpr. ' ' '; .-, ,i . , r 

Theu that tr^de, as conducted now, has become a very considerable branch of 
trade to this coqntny E— It feas become very considerable. 

Does it consist chiefly in cottons, or does it extend to other goods ?— It has 

exte;ided to woo)l6n5- • ,i . -j ui \ 

Within what p^ripd have the consignments of woollens been considerable ?— 
Within these last few years only the consignments of woollens have been consi- 
derable. Throughout ^\v{e \\^ye had small consigi>mehts pf woollens ir^erely for the 
use of the Europeans; but, I think, within th^ ,last four years, perjiaps it pay be 
five, but I will say four to be mpre sure, the impprts of woollens, by private traders, 
have increased considerably in Calcutta. - 

Were they any particular description of woollens that were sent out?— Generally 
of tlie coarser descriptions. 

The qoarsest andthe cheapest ?— Not exactly; of course they were of a heavy 
description, but npt very coarse. . j .. i l 

Pray did that trftde arise in the same manner as you have described the cottou 
trade arose ? — It did. . - . . , 

And it has increased ?— It has, as far as I have had an opportunity of judging. 

I believe the East India Company have always exported a considerable quantity 
of woollen cloths ?— They have generally imported a considerable quantity. 

Do you know wbetlier, in consequence of thp ioipor^t by private merchants, the 
export of the East India Company in woollens has been considerably diminished?— 
I do not tliink it has. .... 

Have the East India Cprnpany ever been in the habit of exporting cottons ?— 
I believe not, except heavy cottons; such as velveteens for China; but nothing of 
the sort to Calcutta^ that I am aware of. » . , 

Then the trade in cottPns from this country to India, is absolutely carried on by 
private merchants? — By private merchants. , . m i 

Does it appear to you, from any information you have, that that trade is likely 
to be very much extended ? — I think it is. 

Is there any thing, that you have observed in the habits or prejudices of the 
natives, particularly of the higher ranks, that is likely to stand in the way of the 
general use of the manufg^ctures of this country, if convenient to them, and coming 
within their means of purchase?— I never discovered any thing to the contrary. 
I have had people of the first rank in Calcutta comin^ to our warehouse, and select 
dresses for the holy days, when they are rather particular, and wish to have showy 
dresses ; tbey have come into our warehouse, and selected our dresses, and pre- 
ferred them to their own manufacture. 1 am speaking now of the first classes of 
natives, and the richest We were not in the habit of retailing these goods; but by 
way of obliging these people, we would ppen a package to please them. I only 
mention that, to show that they had no prejudice against our manufactures. I might 
also mention, upon the subject of the manner in which the trade is extended,; the 

confidence 



confidence HVhich thfe tiatiVi^s^of tlie iht^ribr place in ds^ tii^y ndw teke these ^r* 

goods without opetiitig the packages. They take them in the original packages in ^^^^ M^Inh^ 
which they are eicported. {t3 April.) 

That thejr have done with private merchants? — ^Yes^ and in that iit&te they send ' 
them into the interior, • , 

Do you know whether any attempts have been made, to send the manufactui'es Of 
this country info, China, through Nepaul? — I have ho doubt whatever, that they 
have been sent there ; because the Nepaulese are very Cdnsiderable purchasers. 

Have you any reason t6 know that, from aiiy positive,inforrtiati6nr — No; but 
I know they have purchased direct from us. They have come from Nepaul and 
purchased from us in Calcutta, to ^ considerable extent. 

From the extent to which they , purchased, was it your conjecture that they in* 
tended it for further trade j or merely for the Supply of Nepaul itself? — I could 
not say that; it did not. strike me, it was for any other purpose but the interior 
consumption. 

What species of goods Were these ?-^Cottons and woollens. 

Do you conceive, that the consumption of cotton goods, generally in India, ha5 
increased; or only the, consumption of British cotton manufactures ?— The con- 
sumption of British cotton manufactures. 

. Then is it to^be inferred, that the consumption of the Indiati cotton manufactures 
has diminished ? — It certainly has. 

Have yoii.m^ans of knowing, to what particular parts of India the demand for 
British manufactures is most prevalent? — In the upper provinces. 
' Belonging to Bengal?-^ Yes ; and extending oveif to Bombay, They supply the 
other side of the country ; and very often when they arfe Short of supplies in 
Bombay, they come to our side. 

Then, is the demand confined to British traders?— I should suppose not; t may 
say, certainly it is not confined to British traders. 

Do you think there has been upon the wlwle, a much greater sale of woollens; 
or do you think it is only the private traders who now supply thati -which the East 
India Company supplied before? — There has certainly been an increase in the con- 
sumption of woollens ; for- 1 bdieve the East India Company now import into the 
country as much as ever. 

Since when has the demand from Nepaul arisen ? — Since the peace with Ne- 
paul, A good many Nepaulese came down at that time when the peace tobk place. 

Are the Muhratta states supplied from Calcutta ? — Yes, very considerably. 
. Dp .they take British goods to a considerable extent? — Yes, I believe they <io. 

How do the Nepaulese pay for their goods? — Generally they paid for them in 
cash ; but they had some produce of their own ; they had a very coarse kind of 
cardamom, and also wax, and different sorts of drugs ; they have also a sort of 
^ladder root 

You mentioned, that you commenced business in I8li or 1812? — In i8io 
I commenced busmess in Calcutta, 

How at that time did your exports from England take place? — Chiefly in Com- 
pany's ships. 

. Was that under the Act of 1793?— Yes; there was a great number of country 
ships also coming and going. 

. Hav& you found greater facility in carrying on this trade since the.renewal of 
the charter ?-r-Certainly. 

". Are there still any inconvenient restrictions, either in the Act of Parliament, or 
in the Company's regulations, by the removal of which the trade would be still 
move extended ? — ^The most immediate restriction is that of the size of the ships. 

In what way does that operate? — Some private adventurers would find it more to 
their .advantage, to send'their goods in smaller ships of their .own; that is, if they 
were allowed to go to different ports, instead of only to the different settlements. 

From your residence in India, are you aware of any inconveniences that would 
arise from the permission to send smaller ships, or from the permission to go to the 
smaller intermediate ports ?— Certainly, none of any consequence. 

Does it not at this time require a licence from the principal settlements, to enaWe 
ships to touch at any of the intermediate ports on the coast of India?7-It does. 

Is that licence granted with facility?— Certainly not; there is a good deal of 
trouble attending it, and time lost; and after alfthtit, they do not always obtain 
licencep. 

: Is there any trade carried on between Cetlcutta and the Gulfs of Arabia and 
Persia ?— 1 think a very considerable trade. 
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Mr. Have you known these cotton goods exported to Persia from Calcutta- r—I only 

j^omddM^Inijfrt. in one instance exported them by way of experiment ; but since then the Arabian* 
(13 April.) who have the chief trade of the Persian Gulf, purchase them of us in large 
quantities, to carr^ thete. 

What do they give in exchange for your goods ? — They carry down different sorts 
of coins ; old coins of gold and silver ; also some drugs, some very valuable, and 
of different descriptions. I could enumerate a great many, but probably it is not 
necessary. They also bring copper* 

Do they bring the copper from Arabia, or from Persia ? — I am not certain where 
it comes from. 

Do the Arabians bring . any coffee to Bengal ? — Yes, they do ; direct from 
Mocha. , . 

Do you happen to know the extent of the capital employed in that commerce ? — 
I do not know, without looking at the documents I have by me 5 but it is to a very 
considerable extent 

What size ships do the Ambs trade in?- -Some in small, some in large vessels; 
but generally large. 

Were they navigated principally by Arabs? — Principally; and some of them 
have got British commanders. 

Do yoii send home from Calcutta the patterns for woollen goods, as well as for 
cotton goods?— Yes. 

Are they in imitation of the native clothing ? — No ; they are entirely of our own 
manufacture. 

Do not you make some in imitation of their shawls ; are not the woollen goods 
made, some of them in imitation of their Cashmirc shawls ? — No ; there have been 
some experiments made on a few patterns, but have not succeeded. A few patterns 
liavc been sent out, not in imitation of their shawls, but something like what Ave 
use for table covers, with a border round them ; but nothing in imitation of Cash- 
mire. In cottons, we send out imitations of their Cashmirc shawls. 

Were tliey tliicic, like the Cashmirc shawls ? — Yes, tliick, exactly in imitation. 

Arc they made at Norwich ? — I believe they are, and at Glasgow a good many. 

Do you happen to know whether there is any ti-ade in British manufactures, to 
Cabul or Cashmirc? — ^Thcre is not a doubt of it.^ A good deal of these goods 
were sent to Cabul ; and I saw a Cabul merchant in our liouse at Calcutta, who 
bought a good deal of these goods to take there. 

Hud you any conversation with him ? — Very little. I was, however, rather par- 
ticular in asking him where he came from ; he told mc he came from Cabul, and 
was purchasing these goods for the use of his own country. 

Did it appear to you, that this was a new speculation on his part; or did it ap- 
pear in confidence of there being a deinapd for tliesc goods in his own country ? — 
I sup|>ose it M'as from some of our goods having found their way to his country, 
through other channels ; but tliey are not very communicative on such subjects. 

In the various communications you must have had, in the course of your business 
witli the native traders, from different i>arts of the country, or with native agents, 
was it the impression on your mind, that there was inclination for the use of British 
goods in the distant parts of the country, whieh was increasing rapidly ?^ — It cer- 
tainly was my opinion that it was increasing, and that it is now mcreasing. 

Are you acquainted with the trade carried on from India to the Eastern islands 
and China? — I am, a good deal ; but not from my having been there. 

Have you ever yourself been in the Eastern islands or in China.? — No, I never 
was. 

But have you yourself carried on trade with the Eastern islands ?— I have carried 
on trade with the Eastern islands, to a considerable extent. 

When was it that you first commenced this trade with the Eastern islands ? — It 
may be about four years ago. 

Was that trade considerable, wiien you first entered into it ? — Not from Calcutta ; 
not in British goods. It was always a considerable trade in other goods. 

But witliin the last four years, it has been carried on in British goods ? — Yes, it 
has been carried on in British goods. 

From the commencement, it has been an increasing trade? — I think it has; 
indeed there is not a doubt of it. It has increased very considerably, as far as relates 
to our British manufactures, our cotton manufactures ; and I think it will also in- 
crease with regard to woollens. 

If you have not been there yourself, have you had a great deal of communication 

with 
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xvith those who have personally conducted that, trade ambngst these islands?--. ffr. 

Having an idea that our manufactures would be taken ofF there, I sent some small VonaldM'Xntyrt, 
consignments, on experiment, to different ports to the eastward. ^ ^,g April.; 

To what ports did you make these consignments r — To Penang and to Batavia ' 
chiefly ; but having got the information I wished for, I then sent out young men 
of opr own, which was just the same as if I went out myself. 

What particular species of goods was it you sent out there?— The chief object 
of the voyage, generally, was that of getting off our Briti^ manufactures. 

What species of British manufactures do you mean? — Cottons. 

Were these adventures successful?— They were, more so than we expected. We 
got more for the goods there than we could get at Calcutta; that is, we realized 
more by them. 

Were you induced by that to increase your shipments ?— Yes ; and ultimatqly it 
induced us to send out goods straight from this, and to establish a branch of our 
house at Batavia. 

Were your exports made to Batavia, or to tlie Eastern islands? — ^They were 
made in vessels going circuitous ^^oyages; we preferred those, (not having any 
vessels of our own,) that there might be a larger range for the collection of Infor- 
mation. 

Did these vessels to which you first entrusted these goods, traffic amongst the 
Eastern islands? — Yes. 

Have you scut considerable quantities of goods to Batavia, to be transported from 
thence into the different islands ? — Most undoubtedly we have. 

What did you receive in return? — Generally dollars ; and some part in produce 
of the islands j sometimes a species of beetle nut, and difibrcnt sorts of drugs; tin 
and copper also. 

And birds* nests ? — They are included amongst the drugs sent for China. 

These goods that you received, in return, were for the Chinese market? — No; 
they were inteuded for the Calcutta market ; but now, as a direct trade is established, 
between this country and Batavia, it would be very much to our advantage to have 
our returns through China. 

Do these islands afford any produce that is fit for tlxi European market? — Yes ; 
coffee, peppci', sugar, and some other articles. 

Then if you were confined to the produce of tlicse islands, a great proportion of 
your returns must be brought liome in dollars?— Yes. 

Would tlmt be the case if you hud an opportunity of exchanging the produce of 
these islands for the produce of China? — Certainly not ; wc might be obliged to 
carry home dollars froin China. 

Do you conceive it essential^ with a view to carrying on any advantageous trade 
between tin's country and those islands, that there should be the means aftbrded of 
obtaining in China produce, an exchange for the produce of these islands? — I 
should think it very essential. 

When you speak of China produce, do you include the article of tea? — Yes; 
because without tea, a ship^s cat^go could not bo \VeU made up from China; at 
least not without serious loss to the ship-owner. 

Are you at all acquainted with the tmdc to China itself? — I have not had 
a gicat (leal to do with China ; but I am pretty well acquainted with the trade. 

Have you had occasion to carry on tiny trade in Indian ships, between India and 
China ?— I have had a little ; not to any great extent ; less in the China trade than 
in any other. We have consigned some of our British cotton manufactures, by way 
of experiment, to China. 

How did those adventures turn out?— Thdy turned out very well. 

Have you any reason to believe, that the consumption of British manufactures 
in Ciiina, is increasing?^ — Certainly ; I have every reason to believe it is. 

Do the East India Company atthis time, or did they during the time you were 
in India, and when you were more conversant with the trade, send out a sufficient 
quantity of European goods to meet the demand ? — They could not have done so. 
If hey did send out European produce to the extent of the demand required, we 
should not have got so much for our goods. There must be a great demand for 
these goods, or the people would not give so much for them. 

Of what did your exports to China consist? — Chietly in raw cotton. In fact we 
never did much with China. We sold the whole of our Bengal produce in Cal- 
/cutta to native merchants or traders, wJio sold them to the Chinese. 

Did you ever s^nd any woollens to China ?- -I never did, 
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Mn tHd ybu supply much cottbris and wooltetis to China traders from your house?-^ 

tJihliidiil^iniyris. Wfe did tiot feell many cottotis, Because then the trade wals not io well kno\vn t6 
(13 April.) China ; and woollens could riot be carried there, hot even in country ships. 

For what reason could they ndt be sent from Calcutta to Chiha ?---They are 
an article prohibited by the Company* 

For what reason are they prohibited ? — I am hot aware. They import large 
quantities of woollens into China. 

And it would pfoduce private competition with their own exports to China?— 
I suppose so. 

Did it appear to you, that if that prohibition had ifiot existed, a considerable 
trade through India, in British manufactures, was likely to have boen created in 
China? — I certainly think, in woollens and other British manufactures, there would 
havfe been. 

'Does this prohibition apply also to cottons ? — No. 

Were cottons exported to a considerable extent, f rom, Calcutta ?-^N6 ; I believe 
to a very trifling extent. We made the principal shipments of cotton there. The 
principal shipments of cottons w*ere made by t)uf^elv(js, and to a trifling extent, 
becliUsfe we were not aware whether they would succeed. 

Have you reason to believe, that if greater facilities were afforded, the consump- 
tion of cottons or British niaimfactures in China, would increase ?— Yes. 

Why do you think so?— Because I donotsee any prejudice that the inhabitants of 
Chiha have to our manufactures, more than the inhabitants of Bengal or the other 
parts of India. In one of these experiments, 1 sent Mr. Anderson, one of our firm, 
to China. 

What was tlie result of his visit ? — ^What wc expected. He found our manufac- 
tures would sell very well in China, if they were suited to the tastes of tlie p<*ople. 
Some sold well ; others did not. 

Have you reason to believe, from any report you received from Mr. Anderson, 
that if pains were taken to suit the patterns and articles to the taste of the Chinese, 
that they would be likely to take a greater quantity of our cottons than they have 
hitherto done? — I have every reason to believe they w*ill» to a considerable extent; 
both from the Calcutta branch of our house, and from the bratich of our house 
in Batavia. And I have reason to suppose, that some of these manufactures arc 
now going to China from Batavia in China junks. 

Have the Company ever ex ported cuttons to China? — I am not aware of it, unless 
as I said before, it is* in velvets and velveteens. 

What description of goods were they, that Mr. Anderson stated, were likely to 
succeed in China ?^ — Woollens and cottons chic%. 

Of what description? — Coarse woollens, ttcnd various descriptions of cottons, 
printed and white ; that is, printed and plain. 

Calculated for the higher or the lower ordcs^ of natives?— -Calculated for all 
classes. 

Have Bengal goods, to a considerable extent, been sent to China? — Not much 
Bengal goods, except cotton. 

And muslins, 1 believe? — I am not aware of any muslins having been sent to 
China by the Company. 

What size are the vessels carrying on this traffic to the Eastern islands? — From 
eighty tons up to two hundred or two hundred and thirty tons. 

Do th£y ever lose any by piracy?— None^ 

Are they armed? — ^They arc armed. 

How are they manned ? — They are manned better than we generally man the 
coast vessels. 

Supposmtj permission was given to British traders to come directly to ports of 
continental Europe, from India, do you think tliut much advantage would be 
derived by the trade of this country? — I think very great advantage would be de- 
rived from it. 

In what way ? — In being able to dispose of a great part of the produce of India 
•to a better account than it can be disposed of here ; particularly from the Eastern 
islands, and, indeed, from all India. 

Do yoa think such a permission would be calculated to extend the employment 
of Bntish shipping? — It certainly would. 

In what ships, is the trade from India to continental Europe, now chiefly carried 
on? — Chiefly in American ships* 

Do 
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Do you think that if British ships enjoyed the same freedom that American ships 3fn 

do, they would be likely to be preferred? — I think they certainly would. Donald M*Intj/re. 

Will you state your reasons for that opinion?— AH European traders would (13 April) 

unquestionably, give a preference to Britisti siiipping; and, no doubt, the British^ ^ ' 

shipping would carry their produce at fiiUy as low a rate of freight as the Americans 
would, if pot lower. 

Are you acquainted with the trade to Pegu? — I have not had any direct trans- 
actions there ; but some of the natives of the East countries have been to Calcutta, 
and have purchased goods there from us. 

What description of goods was it they purchased?— Country produce, and a 
good deal of British manufactures. Cottous and muslins also. They also pur- 
chased iron and ironmongery, of different descriptions ; but cottons chiefly. 

Do you think that the manufactures of this country would find a market in the 
Burman territoi^, if small ships were allowed to go from this country there with oui* 
produce? — I should think they would. In talking of American ships trading from 
this country, I should also say, that they carry a great deal of woollens from this 
country to China direct, and circuitously froin their Own country. 

Have you that from general information, or from your own knowledge ? — Be^ 
fore I was aware of coming here, I was in one of tlie packing houses M'here thei 
American goods are made lip for foreign market?, and I saw several of the bales of 
goods finished off in the same manner as the Company finish their bales, with the 
name of the port they were to go to. 

Can you remember the name of the ship ?— I do not; ai)d I had not aa oppor- 
tunity of going back to see it; but I recollect thme^vas the naip^ of the ship disj-. 
tinctly on the package, and the word Canton ; thjxtl rccqllect distinctly; and tiic shig 
is now at the Custom-house, I hean 

Have the Siamese my trade direct to Calcut^iP—Thpy have a little; buttliey 
rather prefer trading to Sincapore. I understand now they have a good deal with 
Sincupore, as much as the extent of the place will allow* 

What do they get in exchange from Sincapore?— British manufactures, and they 
bring down their own goods to exchange 

Are you of opinion that any and what benefit or advantage would arise to the 
British interests in India, if the present system of restricting individuals going from 
this country to India, were abolished?-—! think it would be much to the advantage 
of British merchants, that the restrictions should be taken, in a great measure, olt; 
that is, there is some difiiculty, at present, in getting young men out; but I think 
also, it will be necessary to have reference to parties here, before they go out, though 
I do not think such great securities should be required, as are now required. 

What arc the particular difficulties to which you retcr?— Such as giving security 
to a large amount, which many young men cannot give, unless they have particular 

friends. , 1 *^ T r -5 

Has a want of young men, for the purposes of business, been experienced m India? 
—No particular want that I am aware of; but there will be, as trade increases. 

Have any instancescomc within your knowledge, of licences being refused to indi- 
viduals, who applied for them ?— I have heard of a good many instances, but I have 
heard of but one lately. 

State the particulars of that one?— I was told by a house m the city, that they 
had applied for a licence, for a young man to go out to Iqdia, but it ^yas relused. 

Then the Committee are to understand your view of the subject, is, that if the 
securities are reduced or wholly abolished, that would give great facility to young 
men going out to India, if respectable references only were required.— Un- 
doubtedly. 

Are you acquainted with any rule which the Company have laid down for the 
exclusion of any peculiar class of persons from going out to India?— I am not 
acquainted with any rule ; but I understand that no young men in the situation of 
clerks are allowed to proceed to India. „ 

Have you, in your experience, felt any disadvantage from the want of a sufh- 
cient number of Europeans to act as clerks ?— No ; because wc have had a sufticient 
number of partners in the. house, 

Is it not easy to get half cast clerks?— Yes; they do very well for the Lorn- 
J^anVs public ofi^ces, but they do not suit British merchants. 

Ate you of opinion that the restrictions on tonnage should be withdrawn 
altogether, or only reduced?— I am of opinion that it would be better to withdraw 
it altogether ; no British merchant will send his goods out in a ship that he docs 
not consider sea Avorthy for such a voyage. 
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Charles Grants Esquire, 
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Charles Grants TT IS almost unnecessary to ask you, what situation you hold ?— I have been aii- 
■E*?- X East India Director for six or seven and twenty years, saving the intermediate 

(i6AprU.) years. 

■^ Will you state what, in your opinion have been the effects upon the Company**, 
trade, by the openings granted to Private traders, in the last charter with respect to 
India?— I think it has reduced the scale of the Company's Indian trade to a certain 
degree, and reduced the profits upon that trade; I gave in something of a statement 
upon this head, to the Committee of the Lords, by whom I was examined ; but I 
have it not now by me. 

' Do you think the increase of the trade carried on by private merchants, has been 
equal to the decrease of the Company's trade; or has very much exceeded it? — 
I believe the increase in the private trade, has been more than equal to the decrease 
in the Company's trade, in the same articles; I speak of the years that have passed f 
but I have not the least conviction that the present scale of the private trade will 
continue i it has been decreasing for the last two or three years. 

. Have you any other reason for thinking that the private trade will not hold, than 
the decrease in the last two or three years? — I understand that a great part of the 
exports of tins country to India, particularly on the Eastern side, Bengal, has either 
i:emained unsold, or sold at a great loss. 

Are you informed, whether that is not owing to the excess to which that export 
has been carried in the course of the last two or three years? — I have no doubt that 
such excess has contributed, but I believe the greater part of what has been sent 
abroad, was excess above the consumption; all the articles sent abroad, being, as 
I conceive, intended for the use of Europeans; except cotton piece goods, which have 
been sent of a sort adapted for the use of the natives. 

Have you reason to believe, from the information that has reached the India 
House, that the consumption of the manufactures of this country, latterly, has con- 
siderably increased, and is increasing among the natives of India ? — I have no reason 
to think that any material increase has taken place, except in that single article of 
cotton manufactures. 

Can you state in what proportion the export of the cotton manufactures of this 
country has increased, through the private merchants? — I believe the whole of tlie 
exports of cotton manufactures, to the* Eastern parts of India, may be considered as 
a new export, since the opening of the trade; but I do not think the exports hitherto 
jnade, constitute any criterion for determining the settled demand of that country, 
in the article of cotton piece goods, because there is no evidence that the whole of 
them nave sold; and there is evidence that part of them has been re-exported to 
the Eastern islands from Bengal With regard to Bombay and its vicinity, and that 
fiide of India, I believe the cotton fabrics of England have had greater currency in 
the sale, because they were opposed by no great cotton manufacture in that quarter. 

But the fact is, that the amount of British manufactures, exported to India, has 
heen considerably increased, under the openings afforded by the last charter r — 
There is no doubt of that fact ; but there is no evidence that the sales have been 
in any proportion to the exports. 

When did the exports of cotton manufactures, from this country, by private mer 
chants, commence?—! conceive that the trade may be said to have become a(i 
observable trade, from the opening of the charter ; there were son^e assortments 
of cotton fabrics sent to Bombay, long before then, but to no great extent. 

H{is it not been gradually increasing from that period ? — I think not ; I think 
the increase was rapid, and it is now upon the decline, taking the trade generally. 

Thf 
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Tlie question refers to that particular trade ; the export of cotton inanqf;^ctures? Cktrkt Gtmt; 
—With respect to cotton manufactures, I really cannot exactly state how the pro- Et^j* 

portions have stood, in the last four or five years; but as the number of ships (iGAtiril.) 
engaged in the trade, has very materially decreased, and gradually, in the course ^ ^ ^ j 
of the last three years, it is not improbable there has been a decrease in that article 
too. 

- Can you state, whether the decrease of shipping in India^ has not been owing to 
the quantities of shipping that were deprived of employment, at the conclusion of 
the war, and were sent to India, with a view to find an employment there, in .muqh 
greater quantities, than employment could be found for? — Yes, I believe .that a 
number of ships, out of employment, rushed into the Indian trade, at the time of its 
opening. 

Up to that period of the last two or three years, when those ships so rushed into 
tlie Indian trade, was not the trade, conducted by private merchants, fconsid^er^^d- 
profitable to them, both with respect to the manufactures and the ships ?t-I believe 
quite otherwise; 1 believe it to have been a losing trade, from the time of the ppen^ 
iwg of the trade till now^ , , 

State your reasons for believing that ? — It is a matter ^f perfect notoriety, that 
the exports of this country, in Calcutta, have sold there for Ipss than prime tcost; 
and that part remained unsaleable ; the inference from thence is unavoidable, that 
the trade must have been a losing one. it 

Do you mean, that that has been the case from the opening ot tl)c trade, up to 
the present time? — I believe it has; and I have the confirmation of th^ Reporter 
of external commerce in Bengal, whose statements I have delivered m sonietime 
since, to the Lords, and which go to that point. 

What are your grounds for concluding, that the trade has continued to decrease, 
for the last two years of the period? — The decrease of the number of ships emf)loyed 
in it. 

You have mentioned, that you judge of thd decrease of the trade, from thede* 
crease of the shipping employed in it ; the trade now carried on being chiefly Jin 
cotton and woollen goods, mvght not an extended trade go on, with a diminished 
quantity of shipping? — In the nrst place, 1 do not understand that the trade con- 
sists only of cotton and woollen goods ; I speak of the general trade, not of one or 
twd articles ; but with respect to one of those two articles, woollens^ of which I have 
not spoken before, I apprehend the consumption of them in India, has not perceptibly 
increased, whatever the exports may have been ; and with respect to the *cottbris, 
it is no doubt possible, that the export of them may not have decreased, although 
the number of ships on the whole, may have decreased. But as cottons cannot form 
a cargo of themselves, and as every cargo that goes must be an assorted cargo, 
from the diminution of the number of the ships in general, I am led to infer, there 
may have been a diminution in that article likewise ; but whether there hus or not, 
there is no evidence of the currency of the sale of those artiplcs, in the CAstera 
parts of India particularly. 

You have stated, that cottons would not form a ca^ga of themselves; this is 
alluding to the size of the ships that those goods are sent out in ; do ypu, from 
\thence conclude, that small ships would be an advantage tp tho^^c whowjsji tp ship 
investments of cotton goods alone? — That is a point npon which J do not feel 
jcnyself particularly qualified to speak, but in general, I do not bqlieve, that the size 
of the ships hitherto sent out has decreg^ed ; nor am I aware, that even in small 
;Ships a cargo could be composed of cotton goo^s only. 

You have stated, that the principal consumption of cotton goodi> in India has 
been at Bombay, in consequence of no manufacture, or at least none to any great 
oxtent, being established in that country ? — Yes, meaning thereby a greater currency 
of sale. 

Are you acquainted with the compE^rativc cost of the manqfacture of articles of 
nearly a similar quality in England and in India? — No; really that is a point upon 
which I believe there is hardly any accurate information in this couptry. 

Is the sale of British cottons in India, at fill affected by the prejudices of thp 
natives in favour of their own manufactures? — -I apprehend they have very little 
feeling pf that sort. 

; Then, if \ye could supply India generally witl) cptton manufactures, at a cheaper 
Tate from this country than she could be supplied by her own manufactures, is it 
not your opinion, that to the extent of tlic coubuijiption the tr^de might be entirely 
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CktHn^fmiy c^ttiedOti almost from this country?— ^In the first place, I do not conceive that 
•®W^- the articles worn by the common people, in the vast interior of Hindostan, whicl>- 

(14 A^ril.) ate cf the lowest description, and of the cheapest rate, could ever be well supplied- 
: — *— ' f^M this country, so as to drive out the native articles they now use. ; I conceive, 
the British cotton frabics, which are now used there> are chiefly bought Jby persons* 
above the lowest class, and resident in the British settlements. But with respect^tO; 
tihat Vety large question, I take the liberty to offer one remark ; • we have^ by pro- 
tecting duties at home, and our improvements in machinery, almost entirely ex-; 
eluded from this country the cotton fabrics of India, which were formerly thdr 
gteat staple ; and if we use the power we have over that country now, to introduce' 
fftto it the fabrics of this country, so as to exclude their own, it*may be questioned 
how far we act justly with respect to our Indian subjects ; for it may be taken fori 
gt^rttfed, that if they were under an Indian government they would impose protecting 
duties upon their own fabrics, in their own market, as we have done in our$. 

Would not a ^reat compensation be given to India, for the loss her manufactures. 
^x)uld sustain, m consequence of the supplies being principally sent from tbi» 
countiy, by the encouragement which is given, and which might bo still further iiw 
dreksed in the markets of this country, to raw articles the produce.of India? — I 
vfety much doubt it ; I know of no great raw ai'ticles that country could supply to 
this, except cotton, sugars, raw silk, indigo, and a- few others of minor considemtion^ 
With respect to cotton, the state of it in this market now is well known ; a great 
deal of it is stored, which cantiot be sold at prime cost. With respect to indigo, 
there is as much* comes from India now as supplies all Europe. With respect to 
sugar, it is already under a disadvantageous duty ; and were it to come in greater- 
quantities it would only serve to reduce the produce of our colonies, of the low 
price of which the complaint is now general. 

H^ not in fact, the supply of cotton from India been very much increased, in 
the few last years ? — 'No doubt it has ; there is a great deal now on hand unsaleable^ 
at prime cost; and there does not seem a hope of entering into competition with tho 
American cotton at this market, unless some very groat change should happen in thq 
State of the political and commercial world. And I beg to observe once for all, that 
1 do not take the quantity of imported goods from India into this country, nor the 
quantity of goods exported from this country to India, since the openmg of the 
trade, to be any criterion of either tho amount or the success o that trade, as long 
as it is known that great quantities of British goods remain unsold in India, and 
great quantities of Indian goods remain unsold in England. 

Is not the quantity of silk, supplied from India, rather increased ?•— The quantity 
of silk, supplied from India, was very large before the opening, during the late 
war; that has since been somewhat increased, but chiefly by the Company, because 
they arc now more confined with respect to other exports from India. 

Is it not probable, from the greater value of silk, as an article of raw produce, 
that it may hereafter be considerably increased ? — I conceive, that the state of the 
silk manufactures in this country, must regulate the quantity of raw silk imported 
from India, but if there is any increase in the present scale required, the East 
India Companjj are perfectly competent to give that increase, and have advantages 
and facilities from tiieir long established factories, which private traders, going 
Bingle voyages, cannot possibly have. 

Is not a considerable quantity of Indian silk supplied to the manufactures of 
other countries, beyond the manufactures of England? — I am not aware that there 
is any Indian silk exported from this country ; nor do I know of any export ot 
Indian silk to Foreign Europe, from India. 

What other articles of British manufacture, are principally in consumption among 
the natives of India, besides cottons?— They use woollens to a certain moderate 
extent, in the cold weather; (I speak chiefly of the eastern parts of India ;) and 
except some consumption of metals, I am not aware of any otl)er considerable 
itrticle, the produce of tliis country, used by the Indian people. Of late year3, 
a quantity of empty glass bottles have been sent, which is a new article, and 
I believe has had some currency tliere. 

Has the consumption of woollen manufactures much increased, since the opening 
of the trade in India ?— I apprehend not ; it is possible that the extremely low price 
to which the woollens exported by private merchants have fallen, might have induced 
some 'new consumption of them ; but it by no means follows, that when the price is 
at a proper level, that the consumption will continue. 

Have 
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Have the goodness to explain, wh^tyou ine^in by a proper level?— I mean aerate Ci^ff(^^i^^ 
tiiat would allow a living profit to the manufycturer and merchant here. ,Ef$: 

Then, if the price of the woollen manufactures in this country should still &er {^iaj^p^u 
.crease, a more coilsiderable consumption would be obtained for it in India ? — Both V-,—,.^.,^^,--— ^^ 
these are hypothetical assumptions ; in general, however, the climate is very little 
<:alculated for the use of woollen manufactures. 

Is there any native manufacture of woollen ? — In the higher India, there is a v^ry 
coarse kind of blanket which they use, and a very coarse kind of cloth, -made of 
goats hair, something resembling 3ome of our very coarse woollens, hut chiefly CQWr 
Hned to the higher India. 

Is there not a considerable consumption pf woollen manufactures on the MalabM* 
coast, amongst the natives, for the purppse of clotbin|? — I am not aware that there 
is ; during the existence of the native princes there, it is possible a quantity ^mi^l^t 
be purchased for the clothing of their Sepoys, but we have taken that business, v^ft) 
our own hands. 

You have stated^ that since the opening of the trade, there has been a considerable 
accumulation of the productions of India in Eui:ope, and of thp manufactures an^ 
productions of this country in India, beyond the demand in either ; r^otwithst^ridiqg, 
is it not a fact, that the consumption of the productions of India, partif^ul^rly the 
great staples, cotton, sugar, saltpetre, indigo. and silk, in Europe, and British ipar^^- 
factures and metftls generally, in India, has increased since the period of the tr^dp 
,being opened ? — With respect to the consumption of cotton in England, which 
article I take to be the most considerable of the imports from India, J believe it was 
very materially promoted by the last war with Aiperica, which suspended the iip- 
portation of American cotton into this country ; but since the return of the regular 
intercourse with America, I understand the sale of Indian cotton hjis extremely 
.flagged, and th^t now tliere ^re very large quantities of it unsaleable, i^ the 
warphpqses in Enj^land. In such a state of things, I do not know how to affirm 
that the consumption is on the whole increased. The importation of sugar, XbeJieve 
has increased ; and I believe, too, there has been an increased sale of it, but, I ap- 
prehend, at losing prices ; and I do not conceive, upon the scale of tlie prices ^t 
which it h(is gone lately, that the trade in it can increase. Saltpetre, as far as it is 
necessary for the dunnage of ships, must have increased too, from the increased 
number of ships employed; but that is an article, the extent of which must depend 
upon the general trade, as it is used for ballast ; and in a time of general ppaci?, 
I do not conceive that the consumption of it can have materially increased in any 
way. With respect to indigo, the quantity annually imported has, for a series of past 
year$, rather exceeded the demand of Europe, and it is now the great object of the 
ludiuu capitalists through whom this trade is carried on, to reduce the produce in 
India ; I have the opinion of one, of the most eminent merchants concerned in that 
trade in India, and I am very mucii inclined to accede to it myself, from some 
knowledge of the subject, that the indigo trade has for some years past been, on the 
whole, a losing concern. With respect to silk I have already spoken; I am not 
aware that the consumption of it has of late much increased. I am not at all iq- 
fonnert pf the consumption of British metals in India; I believe ihc exportation 
has been increased. 

Are you aware that when peace was made with America, in the spring of 1815, 
the interruption occasioned by the war had left a considerable stock of cotton accu- 
mulated in the United States ; that notwithstanding that, the importation of cotton 
from India, in the years 1815, 1816, and 1817, was large and regularly increasing, 
and that its results, generally, were very beneficial to the importer ? — I ajn not 
aware of the latter circumstance; the increase of imports in those years, I 
beljpve. 

Are you aware that since that period, the importation has also beeivvery con- 
siderable ; but that owing to the very extended cultivation of th(e United States, 
and in the Brazib, the supply to the market of this country has been carried to ^o 
great tin extent, as to cause a great reduction of the price in this country, both of the 
cottons of those countries, and of India? — My answer went to the question aboyt 
the Indian trade, and to a direct fact which is well known; that there is u gre^t 
quantity of Indian cotton now on hand, and has been for a considerable time here 
unsaleable, and as I have understood, not to be sold now at the prime cost. 
' Can you state to the Committee, what is considered a fair remunerathig price^ to 
the grower of cotton in India, under ordinary peace freights and insurances?-^ 
I have seen calculations of that sort, but I cannot takejipon myself to ofler any 
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a^Us Grant, thing to the Committee worthy of theb notice, in point of accuracy; the rates of 
^* land, and the fluctuations of the market, making it very difficult to state any standard 

(i6 April.) of that kind. 

Do you think that India will ever be able to supply Europe with cotton, in com- 
petition with the United States and the Brazils, upon equal terms of duty, in time of 
peace ? — I would not wish to decide absolutely upon so very important a question; 
but I confess that it appears to me India would nofe be able. 

Areyou apprehensive that the Americans may interfere with the cotton market 
ift China, which i& now supplied from British: India? — I have heard that they either 
have commenced, or are about commencing such an undertaking; but by the 
advices-received from China^ the other day, I apprehend they are not likely to 
succeed, and that evet> the Indian cotton there is likely to fall in value, because the 
Chinese appear to have increased the culture of their owa cotton, and to give a 
decided preference to it wherever they can. 

Can you inform the Committee, what w^as usually the ordinary price of cotton in 
Bengal, after productive seasons, previous to the openine of the trade ? — The ex- 
port trade in cotton in Bengal, is only a recent business ; and the cotton so exported is 
not produced in the Bengal provinces, but in the countries about the Jumna. There 
have been great fluctuations in the price, almost annually ; and without a reference 
t6 papers and figures, I am not able to state to the Committee any one price that 
may be taken as the general standard, with respect to that cotton. 

Can you answer the question, as to Bombay ? — Neitlier can I undertake to answer 
that question, with respect to Bombay ; the fluctuations there having been also con- 
siderable, on account of the continually increasing demaiKl, for a series- of years, mi 
China. 

In point of fact, has not the demai^d for cotton goods, from this country, sinctj 
the trade was opened, led to a material increase in {he price in India, and a con- 
sequent advantage to tlic growers in that country ? — That there has been an increase 
in price, sinqe the opening of the trade, I believe, but that the growers have profited 
much by it, I doubt ; 1 believe it has chiefly centered with the capitalists, employed 
in the purchase and export of the article. 

Do you not, therefore, attribute the cotton trade between Europe and India, en- 
tirely to the circumstances which excluded the cotton of America ; and do you not 
think it is not a trade likely to be followed up with success, without the- existence 
of such circumstances as shall give it temporary advantages ? — I am inclined t^ 
believe, that upon the opening of the trade, there would have been a rush into the 
export of this article, as well as others, independent of our rupture with America ; 
but I have always conceived, that that event was an extremely fortunate one, for the 
exporter of Indian cotton. That Indian cotton can continue a great article of export 
from that country to this, in usual times, and in opposition to- importations from 
North and South America, though I very much wish it could, I own, I doubt whether 
it can. 

Do you not consider it to be an injury to the interests of India, to have occasional 
mduccments hekl out, under temporary circumstances, to go into a cultivation^ 
which, when tliose circumstances cease, must be dropped? — I believe India has 
several times suffered, from causes of that sort ; and I think that is one of the evils 
of the whole of the trade, between India and Euroj>e, that it is liable to very great 
fluctuations, and; within my memory, has never been reduced to a regular steady 
trade. 

Is nottlie expense of labour and cultivation, generally, of cotton in India, under- 
stood to be much lower, than in either the United States or tlie Brazils r— 1 am not 
enough, acquainted with the price of labour and cultivation, in the United States and 
the Brazils, to speak to that point, but I should conceive, the answer must be in 
the aflirmative. 

Is not the quality of the cotton, at present raised In India, generally inferior tO' 
thatofboth the United States and tlic Brazils? — I have understood so. 

Is it not more owing to the inferiority of quality, than the expense of production, 
tliat the cotton of India camiot be sold in the markets of this country, on terms 
equally advantageous to the exporter, as that of the United States and the Brazils 
— I take the inferiority of the quality to be a very essential circumstanc<^in this ques- 
tion ; and that, upon which the failure of tlie article, ii> this market, has turned. 

Are there not, in some districts of India, cotton of a- very superior quality, but in 
limited quantity, now raised ? — No doubt, on the vast continent of India the 
qn<ility of the cotton must be various^ and in some districts^ particularly Diicca, ia 
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Sengal, it is peculiarly fine, but that is to a small extent; if :the quality of Injiian CharktGrMt^ 
cotton could be materially improved^ it might very much alter the state of ihe ^''i' 

trade. . . (16 April.) 

' Cfein you give any reason for- the inferiority of the cotton ; does it proceed from 
the difference of the' soil, or from the difference of labour ifi preparing it ? — I 
should conceive both the soil and the skill in culture. - > x . . 

You have stated, in a former answer, that the Company, from the establishmenl 
of their factories, and other advantages in the interior, could procure silk .'ott better 
terms than the owners of, or adventurers in, private ships, fo»' single voyages ; do 
•not the established houses of agency in India possess advantages that eMblfe them 
•ta.purcbase silk, and the other productions of India, on terms equally advantageous 
with the Company ?— I apprehend not; with respect to silks, certainly not 
\ You have also stated, that cottons, woollens, metals in their raw, state, .arid 
empty bottles, have been exported to a greater extent to India since the tradewfits 
opened ; has not the export and consumption of other articles of BritiBh riianufac- 
^ure, such as china and earthenware, glass-ware, manufactured hardware of all 
idescriptions, saddlery, haberdashery, hosiery, besides many other articles of; less 
importance, likewise increased? — I have no doubt the exportation of all these 
•articles may have increased; and I have heard, that several of them may be 
purchased in' Calcutta for even half of the prime cost; but I do not at all know 
'that the consumption has much increased. ' , - 

For some years after the opening of the trade, was there not large quantities of 
silver bullion exported from this country to India, in order to provide funds for the 
payment of the importations from thence ?— For indigo and cotton it is very pro- 
bable there were. Indigo, at all times, has been partly exported from thence by 
means of supplies of bullion from this country* I presume the same may have been 
the case upon the large increase in the import of cotton. 

. During the fast two years to eighteen months, has not the exportation of bullion 
greatly decreased, and of late ceased almost wholly ?— I apprehend not ; but Uie 
decrease which may have taken place, I ascribe very much to the fall of exchanges 
in India, which are now become much more favourable for remittance to this 
country than they were. 

To what causes do you impute that fall in the exchanges ? — I am inclified to 
ascribe it to the stagnation of trade there, in different articles, money iwt being so 
valuable there as it was. ' i 

May that not be owing to the circumstance of the extensive exports from^ this 
<x)unt»y having produced a surplus of money, which it is found difficult to remit ? — 
I tipprehcnd not ; many of those exports not having sold. 

Must not also the alteration in the exchanges of India have arisen, in a great 
degree, from the altered value of the pound sterling, as compared with gold dud 
silver?— They have been partly affected by the cheaper purchase of bullion in thi^ 
country, to export to India. '' 

Do you not consider that the open private trade to India, has not yet lasted long 
ei^ough, to form any sound conclusions as to its consequences ?— I have myself 
formed no further conclusion than this, that the scale of exports thither, since tlie 
opening of the trade, and the scale of exports from India to this country, has been 
greater than formerly ; and all that I meant to infer from that statement was, that 
the mere exports from one country and the other, which have been often alleged 
of late as criteria of the value of the trade, furnish no criterion at all. 

It having been stated, that saddlery, glass ware, hardware, and otlver minor ar- 
ticles, have been exported to an increased anf:ount to India; are you not awav6, that 
those formed -a great part of the trade of the captains and officers of the Company's 
ships ?— Undoubtedly ; it was chiefly in their hands before the change. 

So that the increase, in a great measure, may be considered a transfer, rather 
than an augmentation of imports?— It is a transfer of what they used to carry out 
before. 

And as the ships employed by the Company are now reduced m number, of course 
their cajM;ains and officers are? — Certainly. ^ ^ 

Will you state whether it is your opinion, that the restricti<:His now remaining 
upon ships,^and the access to different ports in India, except those of the Presi- 
dencies, are essential to the security of the interests of the Company ?— With respect 
to the size of the ships, limiting the lowest scale to 350 tons, it proceeded entirely 
from an apprehension, that if numerous small vessels were introduced into the trade 
of Eastern India, depredations mijrht ensue upon the natives of the Eastern islands ; 
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ttaria Granty iti ^uy othet r6Sp<3Ct, it is of no sort of consequence to the Company. With respect 

^f. tb^tlie admission to the minor ports of the continent of India, the design of that re- 

(i6 April.) striction was, to prevent the access of vessels to places where there was no British 

§Ltitbority Oil the spot, and so to prevent the irregularities that might ensue ; there 

may be still some danger of this kind, but I do not hold it to be of any great im*- 

portancej nor do I think the Company attach any great importance to it. 

Witht^spectto the ships, has the experience which has been had of the conduct 
6r^:he Private trade, since the opening under the last charter, in your opinion, tended 
't6 remove the cause of these apprehensions ^ — I believe that vei^ few ships from 
this cbiitlti^y hiave gon6 to the Eastern islands ; those that have gone to India have 
generally reSor.tcd to the principal ports, and then have been subject to the regula- 
tions of the <:fountrY government. 

' Arfeyoti'bf opitlion, that if it was deemed desirable to the trade of this country 
illftt t^cB^^fettictidns, Avith respect to ships and ports, should be removed, that .any 
material objection would be opposed to it by the East India Company ? — I am not 
*atithorized to 4iay what the Company might think fit^ upon such a question, to do; 
th*i inlpr^ssions I have stated, as far as I know, are probably the impressions of the 
body of Directors at large. 

H^V^ie'atiy cases been reported to the Company, of depredation, since the opening 
^f th^ trade ?— I imve mentioned that few ships, 1 conceive, have gone to the 
Eastern islands, where those things: were apprehended, and because there is no 
'regufc povettiment there, to take cognizance of disorders that might happen in 
"those num^rbus islands; not what might happen in India, where there are regular 
"gOVer'j:\m'ents» 

Thfe Comtriittcb are to understand, that the apprehension applies to islands and 
sports 'whero no British authority existed ? — To the Eastern Archipelago and the sur- 
rounding coast. 

Do you not sup|>ose the native authority on tliosc islands, would be sufficient for 
their protectidh, in any case of that description? — Except so far as the authority of 
the Dutch government extends, I think there is no protection of any kmdj in any of 
those governments. 

Are not those seas particularly liable to depredations, by native pirates r — Yes ; 
the "Whole country may be said to be in a state of disorder. 

Is it iK)t therefore presumable, that a people living under such a state of things, 
would be particularly guarded against any act of depredation and outrage from any 
quarter ?—^They arc almost all^'n a state of hostility one with the other ; there is 
no Safety; on both sides mutual injuries take place. Those barbarous people will 
take revenge on an innocent vessel, for an injury they have sustained from another ; 
tlien there umy be retaliation of the same kind from the other side ; and it is more 
likely to happen from British ships, where there is no British control or in- 
spection. ' 

The Committee is therefore to understand, that your apprehensions apply to the 
consequences that might result to the persons so trading, and not to any in- 
't^reft<s of th<^ Company ? — No ; the interests of humanity, not the interests of tlie 
Company \ and also the credit of the country. 

' If therefore greater extension was given to that trade, you are not aware that the 
inifer^fits of the Company could suffer by it ?— It was not the interests of the Com- 
i pany that regulated these points, as I mentioned before. 

Have reports been made to the Company, of any great irregularities of this 
descriptiOrt, on the part of the vessels of other nations who trade fi^eely in the Indian 
'ie^s f-i— There are very few ships of any European nation, or of America, that trade 
in tiipse s^as ; in fi$ct a great deal has been said about that trade, but I believe it 
will be found that ^cry few shi[)S of any nation trade there^ except those that go 
frikn the settlements in India; I mean, none from the states of EUro[>e or 
Atnerica; 

Is not the trade entirely open to all other but British vessels, or is there any other 
country in Europe, which puts its subjects under the same restrictions that the subjects 
of this country are put under? — I am not aware of any regulations to that eftect on 
the continent of Europe; the Act in question passed at a time when none of the 
nations on the continent had any settlements in India; the European settlements 
were all in our possession ; and with respect to the admission to the trade, no nation 
in the world, that I know of, is prohibited from trading there ; there is no exclusion 
of ^ny kind ; the only circumstance, is, limiting our ships to the size of 350 tons ; 
and that was from a humane political reason. 

. . Do 
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; poydu know^ Tvhether subsequent to the l^t charter,, the tpa<Je wthrthe Gi^f. of 
Persia from India, has been much increased ?r— I rather thjjxk theitmde> Ji?i tbdjcpvir^ij 
of the last forty years, has declined to both the Gulf§ of Arabia a^icj . Pei-$ jf^,. , n . (16, April>) 

The question meant, as compjired with thfi period iipm^diat^ly prep^^iag )tb<J |a$t ^ 
charter?— I think the trade was at a very low ebb, ajs far ^s oay rQcpJkctiOtt.gp^p^ 
about the period of Xhe charter, owing very much to the unsettled stat^ oyf.P^i;^ia,,§in[d 
the naisgovernment and disordered state that country badjbpen und^ foru^^fty 
years. ^ .... 

Then, in point of fact, Jhowever, it has been increasing sipqe the. opeping pf,tli^ 
U'ftde?— Of that I am not much aware ; 1 believe the increase has.be^Q,b>Mfyji3ry 
moderate. . ' . i . j 

, Do you know, whether the export of British manufactures to the Gulfp^Pj^rsi^, 
has been extended from India? — The report of the external commerae , of India/ mU' 
show, specifically, what has been done in those articles; I have not ^ufficicint recol- 
lection of it, to enable me to speak accurately to it, a . * . . i 

Do you know, whether, subsequently to the last charter, the transport of British; 
manufactures into the interior, and the upper provinces of Jndj^ con^^t^d . wijth. it, 
that are independent of us, has been increasing? — I have .not heard pf it;>-^ndl V^ry 
much doubt it, from the disturbed state of that country during the late >Vftr ^^\^X^^ 

Is it your opinion, ttiat the prohibition of all Private trade tQ Cbin^, is necessary 
to the security of tlie Company *s trade with that country ?—Ther^ is a large private 
trade carried on now, from India to China, under theaqgpices and ^up^qntendqllQii . 
of tlie British government in India, which has not endang^ried the trade of thq 
Company ; but as to an open trade from this country, in the ships and by thei i5Wbjcctii 
of this country, to China, 1 am decidedly of opinion that sych a trade would .eijpQ^tt 
to great hazard, the existing trade of the Company with China. , 

State your reasons for that opinion ?— To do justice to my view of this subject, 
would require a considerable time, and the production of many documents with whici) 
I have not come prepared ; but I have given, both my opinions and th^ doqunif^nts 
upon which tliey are founded, to tiie Committee pf the Lords, gitthlgJMpQn the 
Foreign trade. In general, it is to be recollected, that the Chinese government 
has itself, imposed a rigorous monopoly of the foreign trade into China. That jLljero 
is only one channel for that trade, culled Tiie Hong» cQnsi$ting of ten pr eleven 
merchants; and foreign goods cannot be imported or sold in Cliin^, but'throjjgh 
the medium of that Hong, which therefore is to be considered as pne ii^dividual, 
acting by unity of council and operation. If a number of individual traderj? dcftling in 
the same articles as the Company do, wore to enter into competition with them, 
the consequence would be, to throw the price of the imported ai'ticles^ entirely -^x 
the mercy of tiie Hong, reducing them to the lowest point ; and in the mr^ ^Daonfir, 
to raise the price of the commodities, required to be exported from phing, bpth jupon 
the Company, and upon individuals;— according to the rigid rule? of th^ Chin<ise 
gpycrnmcnt, there is no escape from this difficulty. Thorp lire a set of pi?o|)lc, 
called Outside traders, at Canton, (the only place in Om% at whjch foreign opujf 
merce is admitted,) who, under the sanction of the members of the IJipng, *r(i 
pcrniitted to deal in retail, in foreign commodities, but they arc pntlrply fit X\\^ 
mercy of the Hong; and if they ever do any thing to displease thmn, they stop tjjeir 
trade immpdiateiy. I have a recent instance, which has been sent tp n^e now, wjiich 
^hows timt 200 shops of the outsidedealers, have been shut up l^t^ly, in qonse- 
quencc of tlie edict of the viceroy and Hoppo of Canton, pn the cpmplaint of the 
Hong meix:hants. In tlie next pUice, the jealou&y ^nd repulsive character of the 
Chinese government, with respect to foreigners, is extremely well known; it is 
jvixh gi^eat difficulty, the Company have b<jen ablo jtp niaintftin thpmsplve? tiiere, 
and keep the establishment they now have, by a long course pf prMdentlal ;9?.np|Ja- 
;ment and aJixed permanent trade, pf an extent that^giyes them great consid^mtiori 
in the country. If a nutnbcr of individgal traders^ from this country, wcr^ to prp- 
cccd there, under the sanction of the legislature, and as it might be bqheved, , with 
no great disposition to maintain the interest of the East Inditi Company, the ppu- 
sequemce might be expected tp be, jk state of contention , and resi^tanqo to- Jhe 
establishment of the Company, which would tend, in the course of time, tp 3i^bvert 
the whole of their establishment. Besides, the character of British sailors, and their 
pi oneness to qntpr into disprderis, wWch are odious to the Chinese, are well known ; 
and the danger of that kind would be rpuch incrpased by the indefmite rpsort of 
individual traders. I state these things .briefly here,, having stated them iit so much 
length, before the other Committee, 
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^knrUi Grant; Ate there any of those reasons that do not apply as mtfch to the Americfens/as 
■%• they do to the Private traders of this country ?-^I think they do not equally sqpply 

(i6 April;) to the Americans; because in the tirst place they -bear no proportion to thenumber^ 
of private traders that would resort there, if the trade was open to this country ; 
they have not, I conceive, at all the same feelings to the East India Company that 
those traders would have ; nor do they go with the confidence which thqse tt'^det's 
must be inspired with, if proc^edirig under the sanction of the Legislature. / I should 
apprehend, from such a state of things, a collision, which must end in the subversion 
of the East India Company's establishment there altogether. ' 

, Is there any reason, why the Private trader should feel differently, going xmd^r 
the permission of the law of this country, from the American traders, going utidei* 
the permission of the law of their own country? — I have just mentioned, 'I believe, 
that those traders would go with no friendly feelings towards the East India Com- 
pany ; and I freely confess my apprehension to be., that if they were admitted 
into the smallest share in this trade, they never would rest till they got the wholes 
ofit. • . 

. What treasons have you for these apprehensions r — I have sden the same thing 
happen with respect to the East India trade. In tlie year 1 793, for the fn-st time, 
British individuals were admitted into some share in the trade to India, through 
tiie Company's ships. Not satisfied with that, they soon remonstrated, and claimed 
to have ships particularly set apart to convey their trade ; that was done. Still not 
satisfied, they then claimed a free trade, without carrying their goods at all in the 
ships of the Company; that was the last point to which things were brought, at 
the renewal of the charter in 1813. I have been a spectator of all this from 1 793 ; 
and I freely own, that I expect the same spirit would prevail with respect to the 
China trade. 

Have the Private traders used any means to obtain those ends, but that of con- 
vincing the Legislature, that it was essential to the commercial advantages of the 
countr}*, that they should have them ?— It is not my business now to enter into a 
review of these proceedings, or to inculpate those who Lmay think have acted 
irregularly ; and as to convincing the Legislature, I have seen a great deal upon 
that subject, upon which it is not necessary to enlarge. 

Have the interests of the Company suffered matcriully in China, by the interven- 
tion of the Americans ? — The Americans, who by the way, I believe, came in under 
the Company's establishnient there, have carried on tlieir chief trade for the supply 
of their own very extensive territories ; so far I do not apprehend that the Com- 
pany can be said to have suffered by them, because tlic Company were not in the 
habit of supplying those territories with China goods. The Americans did besides, 
for a time, supply some of the British colonics in their ncighbouriiood in Anierica ; 
and in tliat respect the Company, I think, have suffered by them, thougli not to a 
very great extent 

The question went, rather to the inconveniences that the Company hud suffered 
from them, in China, than elsewhere? — I have mentioned that the Americans, 
I believe, originally, came in with the good will of the British establishment there : 
they have risen gradually in their trade, and have been very prudent and careful, 
anci I do not know that the Company have suffered much inconvenience, or much 
loss, from that trade, Because with regard to their imports into China, they \mvt 
been, till very lutely, chiefly in buUiOa; and with respect to their exports, the only 
article in which they cutevcd into competition with the Company, was tea, which, 
they usually purchased, after the Company had provided their supplies for the 
year* • 

Do not the Company usually purchase, by a previous contract made with the 
Hong merchants, their supplies for the year ? — Yes. 

Then, in that respect, would not the private British merchant be in the same 
situation as the American? — I apprehend, if an indefinite aryd probably large num- 
l>er of private ships, of whatever countrjr, were to enter there, each acting for 
himself, it must occasion very great competition, that would immediately affect the 
prices, whether they were settled by contract, or ready money purchases, or in any 
other way# 

Does not the American tonnage, employed in that trade, ncariy equal that of 
the East India Company, at present? — No 5 I think by no means; besides it i^ 
very uncertain, and the Company's is a regular fixed steady trade ; the American, 
I conceive, not to bo so, except as regards tiic supply of tlieir own country to a 
certain extent. 

The 
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: Tbie Atn^ricaa tonnage is very large, is it not?-T»The tonnage has, in several Chade^ Grants 
years, been vety large; but much the greater part of it employed in the trade to ^n* 

America; that part does not; enter into competition with Europe. (^e April.) 

t" Hstvenot the. Americans acted independently of each other, in individual adven- " 
tures? — ^They are not a Company certainly ; they act under a consul there, who it 
may b"e;pre3umed influences their proceedings a good deal. 
" Have you ever heard -of any suspension of the American trade, inconsequence 
of the misconduct, of the crews of any of the ships employed? — Not of the suspen- 
sion of the American trade ; but we have, at various times, of the suspension of the 
English trade,". from a similar cause. " * 

-.Has not in some instances, the trade been suspended, not by the Chinese govern-* 
ment, but by the supercargoes themselves? — ^There was upon one occasion, within 
tliese ffi\v years,- such a^series of illusaoe experienced by the supercargoes from the 
Canton government, that they were obliged* to threaten the suspension of the trade ' 
themselves, and actually took measures to that effect, which reduced the Canton 
government to reason ; but on other occasions, and more frequently, the government 
ha9 suspended the trade, on account of the irregular conduct of the British seamen 
there* , " 

' Do you fi^.collect more than one instance, in. which that was done,, besides the 
case in.which the Chinese subject was killed ? — There have been various instances 
at different times. , ^ 

•. Do you happen to know, whether a considerable proportion of the sailors on 
board the American ships, are not British ?t-1 cannot speak to the fact, but I should, 
tliink ilot; or if they are, they are probably persons domiciliated, and married in 
America, and then falling in with the American manners. ^ ^ 

' Aro.you of opinion, that the conduct of British sailors, as distinguished from the 
conduct of the American sailors, may not in some degree arise from their confidence 
in the power of tlie Con>pany to protect them ? — That is an idea I have never heard 
H)entioned befoVe. 

,» Have you any reason to, suppose the American sailors more easy to keep under 
control, than the sailors of this country? — Yes; it is generally understood that 
the American sailors arc men of a better class in their' own lino ; that they are 
tourried men ; and Mitit they have some interest in the success of the cxppdition ; 
in uU .which respects they are probably different from the generality of British 
sailors. 



Martis, IT die Aprtlk^ 1821. 
The Right Honourable THOMAS WALLACE, in Uie Chair. 



Charles Grant, Esquire, 
Again called in ; and further Examined. 
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YO U Imve stated, that the Foreign trade with China, was conducted through ChrUs Orani^ 
a company of merchants, who exercised a species of monopoly ; do you know -^^7* 

whether they act with respect to ships, in their corporate capacity, or individually ?-- (17 April.) 

Particular members of the Hong give security for particular ships ; and the particular ^^ J ' 

isecurity is, in the Jir.st place, responsible for any misconduct of that ship, or the 
crew belonging to it ; but I apprehend, in case of any failure of satisfaction from 
him, that the whole of the Hong would be made responsible, 
r Is the Hong responsible for the peaceable cotjduct of the ship, or merely for the 
duties that are to bo pajd to the Chinese government? — For the duties, and an 
observance of all the Chinese laws and regulations. 

." Then, if there should be any misconduct on the part of tlie ship, would not the 
Chinese government, in the fnvt instance, come upon the Hong? — No doubt, but 
they do not rest there ; the Canton govermnent arc very ready, in case of any mis- 
conduct in the European traders, to nmlct the Hong security ; but wherever there 
js a t(ansgresMois of the Chinese laws, the Foreigners are likewise made amenable 
in their, own persons Ab tor instance, it has hu])pened within thesefew years, that 
ii shi[), I believe an Afncrican; was discovered to have opium on board, which U 
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Charles Crant, a contraband article, and for this smuggling the ship was seiz^d^ and the Htfng 
Esq. merchant, who was the security for her, fined in a very large' sum; I think I bayer 

(17 April.) heard 300,000 dollars. It Was a mere arbitral^ act, in order to fleece him. The 
' Canton government knew prefectly well, that opium was an article in constant use, 
but they took advantage of their pretended discovery. 

Do you know whether the Hong can transact business individually, with any 
merchants that coni6 to Canton ?— Not separately ; individually they may ; but by 
general concurrence, they are all responsible to the government for the act^ of each 
other. 

Then, is the agreement that is entered into by the agents of the Compimy and 
the Hong, such as to preclude their transacting any business with any private mer- 
chants f — Certainly not. 

Then, if private merchants had the pennisslon to come to Canton, would not it 
be in their power, through the Hong, to obtain the same teas that are obtained by 
the Company ? — In the first place, any private merchant coming to Canton, must 
deal with the Hong, by the regulations of the Chinese government; and no doubt 
private merchants might obtain tea from the Hong; but tiio effect upon the prices 
would be very great, as then there would be a multitude of Englbh buyers, in the 
place of the one buyer there is now. 

But there is nothing to preclude, froiti the regulations in China, private merchants^ 
from obtaining such teas as they may require? — No; it is in that way that the com*^ 
manders and officers of the Compnny*s ships have always provided their invest- 
ments in China, through the same Hong. 

Is it a part of tlie contract of the Company with the Hong, that in return for the 
tea, a certain quantity of British manufactures should be taken? — ^fhc usage of the 
trade is so, but it is matter of annual settlement ; there is no one fixed principle 
for all times ; there is annually a settlement made of the prices of tlic Company's 
imports into China, and the exports which they send from it 

Has the effect of that been, to introduce a considerable quantity of British manu- 
factures into Clnna ?^ — Undoubtedly ; the Company have, for a long scries of years, 
exported British commodities, chiefly woollens, to the amount of about one million 
steriing per year. 

How long has the demand in China been to that amount? — ^The demand has been 
gradually increasing, since tlio Commutation Act of 1784; and from that time to 
the end of the late war, I think the exports might have amounted from between 
three and four Imndrcd thousand pounds, to eleven hundred thousand pounds. 

Have the exports of British manufactures to China, diminished witliin tlic la^t 
few years ?— The Company, since the renewal of the charter, which compelled 
thcni to attend in some instances more to the commercial part of their system, have, 
from the looses attendant on the sales of woollens in Clnna, been under the necessity 
of reducing the exports of them to a certain extent ; but from a consideration for 
the manufactures of this country, they liavc still kept up a very large export of 
woollens, pcriiaps to the amount' of seven or eight hundred thousand pounds* 

To that amount, the Committee Imvc understood it is a profitable trade ? — ^Very 
litdc profit, even now ; during the war there was a decided loss ; during the whole 
of the late war. 

Was that owing to the ext^iss of the exi)ort beyond the demand of the country? 
— It was owing, m the first place, to the very great rise in the price of woollens 
here, during that long war ; and the absolute refusal of the Chinese (who arc a people 
bigoted to established usage) to increase their prices in proportion to tiie cost of 
the article here ; so that the Company, in order to get their woollens received there 
still, were obliged to submit to a loss in the exchange of them ; for the same Hong 
who took the woollens, paid for them by teas in return, each being rated at a fixed 
money price. 

Has the price of woollens fallen considerably in this country, since the peace? 
— I believe not; the same causes which occasioned tlie rise during tiie war, still 
operate. 

Then, in consequence of that, the Company have reduced the amount of their 
export ? — Perhaps about a fifth of the woollens. 

And since that, it has ceased to be at a loss ? — Since that, the loss has been less, 
but I cannot now call it a gaining trade; nor is it a gaining trade to individuals who 
export woollens tiiere, unless they contrive to evade the duties, which is not unfre- 
qyentiy done ; but that is a practice which I need not say the Company cannot 
pbssibly resort to. 

• Da 
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- Do you attrib^ite any influence upon the prices of woollens in China, and the re- Charie.^ Gvm} 
duction of the Company's trade in woollens, to the exports of woollens carried on i^y. * 

from this country .by tlie Amer leans ?-r No; in what I have said, I have had refe- r^y Aprit) 
rence only to the anterior state of things ; but there ha?, within these few years, ' ^ J 'J 
been a surreptitious export of woollens from tiiis country, under the American flag, 
to Canton; and the-effects of that are already becoming visible, in the total change 
of the preceding state of this matter, which I can show from some documents 

1 have here. 

[27/e wii72esi read the folloxoing extracts from a commercial letter from tik 
supercargoes in China^ dated toth November 1 820.] 

BROAD CLOTH, 

*' On our consultations of the 20th October, we have stated at length the very 
coercive reasons which induced us to submit to a reduction of 2 mace in the super- 
fitie proportion of this consignment, and which we have now the honour briefly to 
recapitulate. 

** Supposing the price of 2 tales 4 mace to be the full value which broad cloth 
is capable of producing in the China market, and the quantity specified by our 
Indent sufiicient for its regular supply^ it was natural for us tq expect that reduction 
in that value^ would be contingent on any augmentation in the quantity ; and this 
expectation was confirmed by tlie immediate depression of that portion remaining 
in tlie hands of the retail dealers, the moment the extent of our present importation 
>\'as generally ascertained. 

^* There can be little or no doubt, that the consumption of broad cloth in China 
may be rendered equal to die present supply, and even increased beyond it, but k 
must of course be effected by reducing its value ; and supposing the monopoly of the 
cloth was fully enjoyed by the Company, \vc should feel inclined, from present and 
past experience, to consider our former Indent as the standard uniting the greatest 
advantages, in c^ctcnt and appreciation, beyond which, increase in quantity an^ 
reduction in price, will be found to proceed in equally coniparative ratio. 

<f We have considered, under the present circumstances, that the price of 2 tales 

2 mace per yard, was as higli an appreciation as the merchants could be expected 
to submit to, with any view of protecting themselves from actual loss ; and on tliose 
terms our su|)erfmes have been dclivcrea to the merchant, generally taking the prcf- 
caution of demanding the draper*s bond, in security for the payment for the junior 
Hongs. 

" The very alarming inroad that is now commenced by American speculations, 
into a trade hitherto confined to tlic honourable Company, will, it is probable, soon 
place all ccrttiinty of calculation in its economy, at defiance. Uetwecn 3 and 4000 
pieces of brdiid cloth have been imported unclcr the American flag, diixjctfrom 
England, and by the circuitous medium of America, during the present season; 
patterns of these cloths, with the prices and tenns of their disposal, will be forwarded 
by our superintendent of imports, a number in the Thames packet. 

'* The American export trade, which has hitherto been chiefly confined to dollars^ 
purchased at a premium in America, or shipped by a circuitous voyage in England,. 
JLisbon and Gibraltar, has been considered as generally unprofitable. The Americans 
are tlierefore well contented to avail themselves of a channel of remittance by which 
they can realise the prime cost, and insurance of their investment, and are conse- 
quently enabled to undersell the honourable Company, by the absence of those 
heavy "charges which their invoices usually bear. 

, " The greatest evil, however, which we are led to anticipate from this qncroachn 
ment, is, the death blow which it inflicts upon the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by 
the honourable Company ; it is not so much the amount, as the uncertainty of that 
amourit, which the very great fluctuation in American commerce, renders totally 
incalculable; and which at once converts a trade, hitherto considered as regular and 
secure, into a most uncertain and dangerous speculation. 

^* One advantage, however, the Company most incontrovertibly possess, and 
which the Americans can neither compete with or deprive them of; it is, that of ua* 
impeachable character and credit ; the experience of llie Chinese in the unifornx 
excellence of their consignments, and the passport which thp Company *s mark 
affords to every uninspected package, through all quarters of the empire, are the 
causes to which we are now indebted for the ready circulation of our woojlens; while 

746. 3 S g those 
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Oiorics Grant, those imported by Americans, are chiefly confined to the consumption of Canton? 

^ff^ are exposed to severe scrutiny, and viewed with, a suspicion which the inequalities^ 

(17 April) both in the measures and quantities of the present importations, are ill calculated 

v_ — ^, J to remove. ; , . r 

*^ The reasons which influenced us in endeavouring to effect a sale of the long 
ells for cash, having met with the decided sanction of the honourable , Court, it 
is with extreme regret Xhat we have seen ourselves compelled to desist from, the 
attempt. When it was first made, the long ells bore so high an appreciation in the 
market, that they were an object of profitable speculation ; commercial credit was 
more efficient, and there was no competition, 

*' At present, the article is depressed in price ; commercial credit is at a low ebb ; 
and the introduction of a quantity of scarlet long ells, by the Americans, threatens 
to destroy that counterpoise, by which, alone, the price of the black is maintained 
in our assorted investment. .» 

- '* From the depressed state of the trade, generally, and the great difficulties thaj; 
.attended the disposal of our. long ellsj last season, we contemplated a reduction iu 
price as inevitable, on the investment of the present ; to render that reduction as 
low as possible, and to secure the proceeds ol their sale, to the greatest advantjige^ 
were the principal objects to be attended to, in the disposal of the present con- 
signment. 
• Pulqna, Moijqua " '^'^^ arguments adduced by these three merchants,* in opposition to our pro- 
and Cimihqua. posal, arc fuUv detailed, on our consultations, under that date ; they were at length, 
i7tlj Nov'. however, successfully combated, and it was finally agreed, that, with the exception 

of t5,ooo pieces, \vhich they wished to be set apart for Puankhequa, they would 
receive the whole remaining quantity, in three equal shares, at 7 tales 5 mace. 

** They made it appear, however, -hat, by acceding to this plan, they would 
incur a loss to the extent of 10,000 tales, on the additional 20,000 pieces, indivi- 
dually ; and we consented, as a compensation, to receive such a quantity of tea from 
them, as would cover that loss, cither to be purchased in the market, this season, 
or contracted for, in the next ; and wc also agreed not to demand payment in cash, 
for the balance that might be due by them, at the close of the season." 

CAMLETS. 

*' The remarks which wc have already had occasion to make to your honourable 
Committee^ upon the subject of broad cloth, in reference to the American trade, 
.are ccjually applicable to camlets, a considerable quantity of which have been im- 
ported, under that flag* durini^ the present season. 

*' As a large portion of tiie in^portation has been smuggled from the ships, at 
M'hampsa, by which a duty of 1 7 dollars a piece, is evaded, it is difiicull to ascertain 
the amount, with precision ; such accounts, however, as w*o have been enabled to 
procure, accompanied by the samples, \y\\\ be found ; a number in the Thames 
packet. 

*' Vour honourable Committee will perceive, from these samples, that the major 
part consists of a smaller and very inferior kind of manufacture, which, although it 
can never be brought into competition with the honourable Company's investment, 
yet, being brought nUo circulation by clandestine introduction, barter, sales and long 
credits must seriously interfere with the consumption of the inferior kinds. 

*' Consecqua, who has been in the habit of purchasing these goods, at what we 
consider the standard value of 40 dollars per p. hasurg^d the infraction of the mono- 
poly, as a plea of reduction in that price, and expressed his inability to oftcr more 
than 3fi dollars p. p. for the present consignment 

*' Very considerable failures, amongst the retail dealers in camlets, having taken 
"place, during the period of our recess at Macao, and the indigent and impoverished 
state of this class of people, gcnemlly, corroborates the opinion of the Committee, 
and the assertion of Conseequa, that little or no profits have been reaped by them, 
since the period that our camlets have attained their present sale standard. 

" After combating much hesitation and reluctance, we have induced Consoequa 
to receive these goods, at 38 dollars ; and in this, consenting to a reduction of two 
dollars p. p. we consider our decision as equally consonant with justice and 
prudence." 

SALISBUllY FLANNELS. 

" We are unable to hold out any hope to your honourable Committee, that these 
goods can be resumed, without the incurrence of loss j and the fact of their inter- 
ference 
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fefence with the disposal of the long ells, would render them most unwelcome, Charles Gran(, 
under our difficulties, in the sale of that manufacture." -E-'y. 



BRITISH COTTON GOODS AND VELVETS. 

" As we have received no offers for these goods, that equal the invoice cost, we 
are reluctantl}? compelled to defer our observations on them, till some sale can be 
effected/' 

IRON. 

< ^* To account for the circumstance, referred to in the context, that the Americans 
consider this commodity as sufficiently profitable, to induce them to engage in its 
importation, we beg to represent to your honourable Committee, that every remit- 
tance is considered by them as decidedly advantageous, which bears a profit, in 
comparison with the export of bullion ; no charges are therefore calculated, excepting 
for insurance and commission ; and on the return from China, the actual' profits of 
the voyage, and discharge of the expenses of the ships, are generally considered to 
depend." 
^ COTTON. 

" From the total failure of the cotton crops on the western side of India, wc 
have experienced a disappointment in this branch of the honourable Company's 
commerce ; five ships having arrived from thence in ballast, and the remaining 
three having been consigned to Bengal, for the transmission of such cotton as the 
governor-general might be enabled to purchase, in supply of such deficiency. 

" Notwithstandins; the very limited supply which has reached China, durmg the 
present season, on private account, and the total failure of the honourable Company's 
investment, the price in Canton has by no means experienced a proportionate 
iticrease ; a very strong proof that the indigenous cotton can be rendered nearly suf- 
ficient to the supply of the manufactures, and that dilfercncc in price alone, insures 
tlie circulation of that imported from India. 

** The cotton imported from Bengal, on the honourable Company's account, per 
Castle, Huntley, Astell and Asia, having l)ecn principally purchased in the market, 
is far inferior in quality to that usually l)caring the Company's mark, and resemble 
that imported by private merchants; the demand, at the same time, was extremely 
languid; under these circumstances, we considered ourselves as fortunate in ob- 
tainmg the price of i3t, 2. from Monqua Puiqua and Chumqua, to wiiom 1 1,915 
bales were delivered, 

" Tlie sale of our consimmicnt from Madras, which consists of cotton of the very 
best quality cvor imported, equally free from seed and every other impurity, has 
experienced the cfiects arising from the preference which the Chinese indigenous 
cotton has obtained over it, when procurable at a parity of price; the substitution of 
this cotton, which it is represented can be grown at ] 6 1. Cu "^^^ ^"ter deducting tlie 
duty at 15 talcs, has rendered the demand for that injported fron) Madras, almost 
nugatory;* and it is only the excellence and iu)iformity of the present consignment, 
that has enabled us to maintain from Puankhcqua, the price of i5 talcs p. pccul" 

PEPPER. 
. <* The high price to wliich this species of merchandize had attained, last season, 
in China, has created very extended importations during the present; the market 
has experienced the apprehended consequence of a considerable depression, and great 
losses have been incurred by the importers. Under these circumstances, we were 
glad to efiect the sale of the pepper consigned to us by the London to Puiqua, at 1 2 
dollars per pecul; which, in the present sales of the market, might certainly be con- 
sidered a fair and liberal price. 

TEAS. 
, " Wc fully detailed to the honourable Court, in our desimtches last season, 
the motive which induced us to decline attempting any reduction in the pi'ice, or 
charges in the classification of the Congo teas; these motives, hpve this year acqmred 
additional force, by a combination of untoward events, contributing greatly to en- 
liance the price of the teas. , . .^ . . 

' " These untoward events arc to be traced to two sources; the first taking its rise 
/com a natural cause— the great drought throughout most provinces of the empire; 
the second, from a providential aflliction, an epidemic disorder that is raging with 
' 746. ■ 3 S 3 g»'<^^^ 
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Chark* Grantr great violence, and making dreadful devastations among the population of a district 
jp^^. where land-carriage is obliged to be resorted to for the transport of the teas. 

« The drought, though it has not had the apprehended effect of deteriorating 

V 07 A pril.) ^ ^j^^ quality of the teas, has' been the cause of considerably diminishing the quantity. 

^ The rivers, always shallow, have in many parts been left dry, and land-carriage by 

human means has been the expensive consequence. In other parts, where the rivers; 

still remained navigable, heavy loss has been sustained by numerous wrecks, from 

the diminished depth of the water. 

" The epidemic that is committing such terrible devastation among the labouring 
class* of the community in the tieighbourhood of Nam Hong, and among the passes 
of th6 Mory Lang mountains, is the more lamentable cause of the more enhanced 
price of the teas ; the progress of this disorder is most sudden, rapid, and decisive ; 
the cooley that is hired, though perfectly well, perhaps, in the morning, is suddenly 
attacked m the midst of his labour, and inevitably dies ; those that are with him, if 
they escape a similar fate, hasten away, and never return. A considerable part of 
the population, and especially the labouring part of it, have been thus swept off; 
and notwithstanding the merchants have forwarded considerable sums of money, and 
offered an increase of wages to a quadrupled extent, it has been extremely difficult to 
find any person willing to encounter the danger* 

" It is our earnest desire to conform to your honourable Committee's wishes and 
instructions in the regulation of our conduct, regarding His Majesty's ships in 
China ; and it has at all times been our wish and endeavour, to avoid by every 
possible means in our power, becoming parties in discussions or differences arising 
between His Majesty's naval officers and the Chinese governmetit, although tho 
latter have on all occasions (as we have fully explained to His Majesty's captains) 
considered, and will no doubt continue to consider, that an inseparable connexi<»n 
e:?ists between the honourable Company's representatives and His Majesty s naviil 
officers, and have also at all times considered the Committee responsible for all 
difficulties and embarrassments, arising from acts of His Majesty's ships in China," 

During the time that the woollen trade was a losing trade, and you were obliged 
to sell very much below the cost of the cloths, were the Chinese ready to take them^ 
and did they take them at that lower price ? — No ; it has always been a matter of 
difficulty with the Hong merchants, to get these goods taken off and circulated 
through the country ; we understand it is no unusual thing to see the warehouses of 
the Ilong merchants stowed with bales of the Company's woollens. 

What mducements could the Americans have to bring goods, and to take so mpcH 
pains to smugde them into the country, if there was not a demand for them at the 
low price ? — ft appears by the extract I have just read, that it is the exports on the 
part of the Americans, that has interfered essentially with the sale of the woollens 
before imported by the Company ; and it appears further, that the Americans im- 
port woollens, because it is a more saving remittance than that of bullion, not that 
there is any actual profit upon the article of woollens. 

Poes not It also show, that the Chinese are ready to take them, if they can have 
them at tho low price? — I think, as far as hitherto appears, it only shows that the^ 
will take them from one person who sells lower^ instead of taking them from another 
who sells higher ; but it does not follow, that the importations of both will be sold. 

If the woollens make a better remittance than silver, which would otherwise be 
«ent, is nc* that a real profit to the trader ?--*It will make his return cargo come at 
less ; but, in itrictness Of language, it cannot be called a profit upon the article 
of woollens. 

If he has n certain sum, which he must remit to China, and he can make that 
remittance by woollens, instead of ^Iver, is not all that difference to him profit?—* 
If begets for his woollens nothing but the prime cost> I apprehend tliere is no profit 
upon the article ; then it is to be considered, that part of these woollens have been 
smuggled, and ^aved 17 dollars a piece the duty. 

"Vrhen it is stated, in the paper you have delivered in, that a piece of cloth, sold 
fcfy the Company, sold for thirty-eight dollars, has the duty of seventeen dollars 
a'piece been already paid by the Company, upon those woollens ? — I apprehend 
thtit the Chinese have to pay a duty besides, and that this fs the price given upon 
our invoice; but I would not wish to speak with absolute certainty upon that pointy 
not having lately looked into the details of the woollen trade. 

If there is adntyupoa woollens, amounting to near fifty percent, and by the 
relaxed Btateof theChmese Custom-house laws,tliose duties are habitually evaded, 

is 
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is it possible that a Company, disdaining to practise such an evasion, cart long cairy Charles Grants 
on the trade, in competition with those who do practise it ? — The whole of this im- ^*^* 

portation of woollens, by any merchants, except the Company, and their captains ^ (17 April) 
and officers, is a new business ; I do not understand that die smuggling is habitual, 
and it is exposed to very great risks. I have already instanced the case of the Hong 
merchants ; the security for the American ship, who was fined in 300,000 dollars, 
for the smuggling of that ship, in opium. 

But is it not still the fact, that the Company s servants, in Canton) represent the 
Company's trade to be materially endangered by the practice of smuggling? — ^The 
representation, in the extract I have just read, is the most important and alarming^ 
that, I believe, has ever come to the Company, and relates to the new attempts of 
the Americans, to enter into competition with the Company, in their staple articles 
of woollens, aiding their adventures, in part, by means of smuggling. 

If then the practice of smuggling should continue, would it not have the effect of 
destroying the Company's trade ?— No doubt, if it was to become a regular practice, 
it would very essentially interfere with their trade in woollens ; it might then reduce 
them to the necessity of importing bullion there, instead of woollens, which would be 
little disadvantage to them, but great disadvantage to this country ; I conceive, 
however, that the supposition of a settled system of smuggling, at all general, is not 
a very probable one, considering the terrible fines, to which the Hong merchants 
are subject, when discoveries are made. 

If the Chinese import woollens, or any other manufactured articles of this 
country, through other channels than that of the Company, would not the Com- 
pany be able to raise funds by means of drafts upon them, or upon their presiden- 
cies in India, instead of sending out bullion? — I think not for the whole of their 
investments; they annually supply a part of their investments from the Indian 
funds. 

If Europe supplies the goods to China, must not China equally pay to Europe, 
whether the importation takes place by the Company, or private individuals ? — • 
No doubt. 

Do you not think all you have been now stating, upon the subject of woollens, 
shows that the consumption of woollens in China, is a question of price, more than 
any thing else ? — I do not in the least conceive it to be so. 

Why, because it is quite evident, when they are at a low price they can be sold ? 
— But then it is not evident, that the Company's goods can be sold, at the same 
time ; it is only shifting the supply from one hand to another ; it does not increase 
the quantity. 

Do you know the amount to which the sales of the Americans have gone? — It is 
mentioned, in this letter, 4,000 pieces of broad cloth. 

In what proportion has the Company's sales of woollens been reduced, during 
that period? — It has not been at all reduced, in consequence of those American 
importations, which are recent. They have reduced their importations from other, 
causes; but it is the sales there on the spot by the Company that are interfered with 
by the Americans. 

Have you any information from the Company's servants in China, stating that 
woollen goods to a large amount, go from the Nortli of Germany, overiand, through, 
Russia, into the North of China? — Yes; we are aware that such a trade as that 
from St. Petersburgh, overiand, by Kiatchka to Pekin, has subsisted above a century ; 
and the woollens so exported, we understand, to be chiefly not British woollens, 
but woollens prepared in Prussia, and some in Russia, and other states of thQ 
Continent. 

Are you aware, that that trade, has of late, considerably increased ?— I do notr 
conceive that it has ; there was an account of it, now near forty years ago, by Mr. 
Cox, in his account of Russia, which stated the exchangeable value of those com- 
modities at 4,000,000 of rubles ; that appears to be the standard of it by the latestj 
account. 

Have you any information, that would enable you to state to the Committee,; 
that it has not increased ? — I laid a paper upon that subject, before the Committee of 
the Lords, which I take to be one of the latest accounts of it in this country ; itis- 
not however specific, as to the comparative view of the amount of the trade as at 
the present, and any former period of the trade, but from a cursory view I took of 
it, I do not think the increase could be estimated at any thing considerable;; 
I would further observe, noon that^ that is entirely a trade of barter, there is vcjry 
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Charles Grantf little interposition of coui, as metals, in the trade. " Many of the articles' being of 
Esq. areat bulk to be conveyed a vast distance overland ; I think there is, in the nature 

(17 April.) of things, a limit to the extent of the trade, . 

> c- ^ ,,j If woollen goods could.be manufactured on the Continent, at a considerably 
cheaper rate than here, for any length of time, should not you apprehend that it- 
would have the effect of reducing materially, our woollen trade to China ?^— I under-* 
stand that those woollens, imported into China, overliind, are exclusively confined, 
to the Northern part of the Chinese empire, and that the people in the South,.at 
Canton, never see them, or know any thing of them ; on the contrary, that some of 
the articles, such as velveteens and velvets, are sent amon^ the woollens, from 
St. Petersburgh to Pekin, overland; some of those very articles, of a very good 
qudity, are produced in the central provinces of the Chinese emph'c, manufactured^ 
by the Chinese tliemselves ; but the empire is of such a vast extent, and the freedom 
Qf commercial circulation, so imperfect, that even those commodities, produced in 
the centre of the empire, do not seem to be known on the Northern frontiers, where « 
those importations from Petersburgh arrive. 

The Committee is to understand, that the woollens imported into China, by the 
Americans, are shipped in England ? — It is so stated in this letter, and we have 
reason to know, that the statement is true^ to the amount of the quantity here 
mentioned. 

Do you conceive that that exportation, from this country, is legal? — I do not;, 
but it is a question that has not been legally tried. 

. If this trade continues, will the eftect produced upon the Company's concerns,) 
at Canton, be different from that which would be produced by a similar export, 
by British subjects, in British ships? — I conceive that woollens, impprted by any 
description of ships, into Canton, and smuggled in whole or in part, as those now. 
spoken of appear to have been, must interfere materially with the Company's 
trade in woollens ; and if it went to any great extent, it might oblige them to dis- 
continue their trade in woollens, and use bullion instead. 

Might not individuals be able still to carry on that trade, although no longer pro- 
fitable to the Company, in consequence of the Cou)pany not being able to carry it 
on, under the practices that individuals use ? — I have already mentioned, that 1 do: 
not conceive the practice of smuggling can become systematic and general. 

Have you not, in your answer, stated, that the practice of smuggling is so general, 
as materially to interfere with the fair trade of the Company, and to render it's con- 
tinuance doubtful?— I think not; but I have stated a case, that has recently 
occurred, as reported by the Chinese supercargoes, which is the most considerable 
of the kind, I have heard of j and as the result, I have added my opinion, that the 
practice of smuggling is not at ail likely to become general and establisiied. 

Is the Committee to understand, that without smuggling, an exportation of this 
sort, by the Americans, will materially injure the Company? — The Committee may 
very well draw their conclusion upon that point; from the letter I have just stated, 
showing the limitation of prices there, upon tliis competition entering the market. 
* Then, supposing that British subjects might, in Britisii ships^, carry on this trade 
to -which the extract produced by you, refers, how would the Company be in a 
worse situation than they are now ? — The Company are not now in a bad situation 
On this account; the present being the most considerable instance of smuggling that 
has occurred; it cannot be assumed^ therefore, as a fixed state of the Company, as 
i'l may not continue; if the practice of smuggling were to prevail generally, or if even 
a large importation of woollens, without smuggling, were to contmue, the Company 
tvould in that article most materially suffer. 

Do you know, in general, what those American ships bring back? — ^Thc greater 
part of the American ships that go to Canton, return directly to America, loaded 
with teas chiefly, and silks, nankeens and drugs; I do not consider the trade which 
they carry on, directly from China to America, to interfere with the Company's 
system at all; but another part of the trade has of late years been in the export of 
tea to the Continent of Europe, in which brancli they supply the former trade, car- 
ried on by the Dutch, Danes and Swedes, who furnished foreign Europe with tea. . 

Do you suppose that the Company buy their woollens upon fair terms, for ship- 
ments- to China? — I have not the least doubt of it; the buying is done with great 
Care; they not only buy them on good terms, but they get the best articles. 

Are there any charges added to the invoices of their goods, which would not exist 
in the invoices of any private individuals? — I apprehend not. 

Are the Company's servants limited not to sell under the invoice cost, or are they 

• • left 
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l6ft at liberty to use their own discretion ? — ^They are left at liberty to use their own Charles Granif, 
discretion, but with strong injunctions to get the best price possible. JB^^. 

^ What is the general amount of charge iucurred upon the invoices of woollens to (17 April.) 

China? — ^I have given in a statement upon that head, to the Committee of the Lords; ^^ — —^. — '■ 

it is not distinctly in my recollection at present, but I believe it is altogether under 
ien percent. 

- Do you think that charge exceeds or falls short of the charge, at which any private 
merchant could send those woollens to China?— The Company are subjected, from 
their peculiar constitution, to a higher charge for the freight of their superior class 
of ships, than private merchants are; their China ships being destined for war as well 
as Commerce; but, taking the whole expence out and home^ upon the cargo to China, 
and the return cargo, I very much question, except in the single article of freight, 
\vhether th.e Company's expence for the voyage, is not less than that of the individual 
^d venturer.. , 

Is not the freight out to China of your goods, very inconsiderable ? — Very incon- 
siderable ; this high freight, I speak of, fails chiefly upon the homeward cargo. 
r To. w^bat extent do you think the freight on cargoes home, in this superior cfass 
of shipping, which you represent the Company to use, is higher than what might 
be conceived to be the average freight of free shipping, supposing such shipping 
to be permitted to go into the trade r — The average freight of free shipping has 
been decreasing every year since the peace, which 1 understand to be owing to the 
>vant of employment; if a comparison is to be made between the present freight of 
private, ships and those of the Company, 1 should conceive the Company's freights 
piust be nearly double; but I do not ap])rehend that the freight of private ships can 
permanently remain at the low rate that it is now ; and the advantage of employing 
one class of ships or the other, is not to be discovered by the comparison merely of 
the numerical rates of freight for each. 

Does there remain in any part of Europe, any Company having the exclusive 
right of trade to India or China ? — I believe all the old companies are dissolved, 
and I have not heard of the formation of any new ones. 

; Mi^as not the trade of all those countries, who had the principal trade with China 
and India, formerly carried on through exclusive companies? — The French and 
Dutch, and Swedes and Danes, all had exclusive companies, which I believe are all 
dissolved ; and I believe most of them, at least several of them, were dissolved in 
consequence of the violent changes introduced by the French revolution. 

Are you aware that the Dutch company, the most considerable of them, has not 
been renewed since the restoration of the government there ? — I do not understand 
that it has. 

Are you aware, that the trade from the greater part of Europe with India and 
China, is a free trade open to all countries, and at present principally carried on by 
the Americans? — I understand the trade to be generally free to. the nations of 
Europe, and that the Americans are the carriers of the China produce to Holland ; 
I do not understand that they import the China produce to other countries in any 
great degree, or Indian produce at all, unless it be to the Mediterranean, where 
I believe the trade is much smaller. It is of course to be remembered, that foreign 
ships from India or China, have no entrance into this country. 

- Is not Holland, from its communication with the Rhine, the great means of 
commercial communication into the heart of Europe? — I suppose it may ; but I do 
not understanci, that the products cither of India or China circulate in that way, to 
^ny great extent. 

In what direction do you conceive the principal commerce of foreign Europe with 
jndia and China, to circulate ? — I do not understand that there is at present any 
great commerce between Europe and India, or China, except what is carried on be* 
tween jChina and foreign Europe, by the Americans ; the Portuguese have always 
carried on some commerce between their own settlements in India and Portugal. 
J understand, likewise, of late, that a few French ships have visited, the coiitinent of 
India, ; but, except the tro,de of the Portuguese and of the Americans, with what^ 
l^yer ipay have ^risei) since Java has been rcstqrcd to the Dutch* I do not know that 
there, is any material trade between the continent of Europe and the Eastern seas, 
now carried on.. 

If British merchants and ship-pwnera were permitted to trade between Foreign 
/countries and China, have you any reason to suppose that they would npt be able 
to enter into competition with the, Americans in that trade? — 1 have been, disposed 
,tQ think that, in no. great time, the Continental countries of Europe that formerly 
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iSktrtti Grtinir (iSirried on trade with tndia and China, would nearly resume theif old stetionij j it 
■^?- they do not, it is pr6bable the Americans may continue to be the carriers of it. ff 

(17 April.) British merchants were allowed to carry commodities from China to foreign Europe, 
w---^ — <v--- "- - - =^ ^[j^ ^j^i question that arises, is, what I have already spoken to, the danger that 
would ensue to the established system of the East India Company in China; waving 
that point now, my opinion is, that the whole of the trade carried- on by the 
Americans from China to foreign Europe, is an object of small magnitude, not fur- 
nishing any inducement to hazard even, the breaking down of the present system 6f 
trade between this country and China, 

But to the extent of it, such as it is, you see no reasbn why British adventurers 
could not fairly entfer into competition with the Atnericans, in the tr&de ?-^ 
Supposing the East India Company not to be in question, and the Chinese to 
choose to continue the admission of Foreigners into their country, on another system, 
I am not disposed to contend that point ; but I think a great many other questiotis 
are to be settled, before it comes into practice. 

Are you aware, that the people of Holland and the Netherlands, are, after the 
{>eople of this country, the greatest consumers of tea, the principal article of China 
produce? — I had been led in the beginning of these discussions, to imagine from 
the large importations of tea into Holland, that the consumption of tea there rtiight 
tipproach to eight millions of pounds or more per annum ; but from later and hiote 
accurate, information, I do not conceive, that the whole consumption of the Con-» 
tinent, exceeds five millions of pounds of tea a year; and the utmost benefit that caii 
be expected upon such a trade, I do not take to form any object sufficient to induce 
this nation to change its present determination, with respect to India and foreign 
Europe and China. 

When the India Company had the exclusive privilege given them to trade to 
China, were nof. the other principal commercial countries equally acting under the 
same system ?— Not at the time of the lust chatter. 

At earlier periods, when the system was first established ? — ^The system of trade 
between Europe and Asia, has been by companies up to the time of the dissolution 
of the French company ; that happened in the year \ 761) t from that time, the 
French company ceased; and the Dutch company, from the extreme mismanage- 
ment of its affairs, was tottering to its fall befoi-e the French revolution put an end 
to it. 

Under such circumstances, there existed then, little inducement to open to the 
general trade of the country, the intercourse with China? — I believe it was the 
general conviction of Europe, at that time, that the trade to China in particular; 
could be best managed by exclusive companies; and with respect to China, con- 
sidering the peculiarity of its government and institutions, I confess that to be my 
opinion still. 

Under such a system then, there waB little inducement to open the trade to the 
merchants of this country, generally? — I do not think it was a question among the 
merchants ti\cmselves ; I speak with respect to China. 

Has not that state of things materially altered now, when the trade with China 
is open every where, but in this country ?— The trade of China is, as to the regu- 
lations of the different states of Europe and America, open to their subjects, but riot 
so, excepting in one prescribed form, by the Ciiinese government itself; it has one 
port and one organ in that port, for the reception of foreign goods, and no other 
in the empire, and from that system it is not likely to depart. 

The question. alludes not to the freedom of the trade, in China, but the freedom 
of the trade in Europe?— I conceive, to make the freedom of the trade in Europe, 
beneficial, in the common way that we understand freedom of trade, a freedom on 
the part of the Chinese government, is also necessary. 

Is not the trade so far free in China, that all individuals, of all nations, may equally 
trade with the Hong merchants at Canton ? — I cannot affirm that, because the 
Chinese government, within these few years, has refused to admit Russian ships 
into Canton, saying, they had a trade with them over land, and that they would 
give them no further privilege ; how they might choose to discriminate, with regard 
to any other nations, claiming for the first time, entrance there, I do not know. 

Do you know any inbtancc of such discrimination, except in the case of Russia? 
* — I know of no instance of any applications, of lace years, excepting that of Russia. 

Has the Company ever attempted to carry on any part of the trade, between 
China and foreign Europe i — Never ; they have never been permitted. 

Has the Company ever attempted to carry on any trade, between the Spanish 

colonies 
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colonies ^nd Chjna, across the Pacific ?-^They have never been permitted; their CkarUi Gr(^ntjy 
qlj^rter pnly authorises the trade between China and this country. - ^*^ 

Hq? the Company ever atterppted to carry on the trade, between the Nortli (17 ApriL) 

West cpast of America n«d China? — For the s^me reason, the Company have not ^" ^ — - — * 

(considered it within their charter 5 but if it had been opened to them, I do not con- 
ceive there was any inducement whatever to undertake that trade. 

Has the Company ever made any attempt to carry on the trade of supplying 
CbiP^ with fpr^, through Canada? — ^"fhe Company might, if they had thought it an" 
pbject worthy of attention, have supplied furs from this country to China ; but 
I believe the importai^ce of the fur trade has been very much mistajcen ; it never 
h^3 been nor is apw a trade of any importance. 

Are you aware, that the furs of Canada are gent through the United States, to 
ChJp^? — We have had accounts of the importation of furs by the Americans into 
P^ina^ for the last twenty ye^rs ; and I believe this Committee has been furnished 
lately with a recent account of the amount of the importation of furs into China, h\ 
the year 1818; the whole amount of it does not exceed 90,000/. in value, aj)d 
i take that to be a large year. 

Is r)Qt that a, trade wliich the Company could not, by their charter, <;arry on, 
ptfberwis^ than by the furs passing through this country? — Not before the last 
charter ; I apprehend that the privilege of circuitous trade to America, given tq 
individual ships since the last charter, by a subsequent Act, is likewise given tp the 
Cpmpany ; but the fur trade is certainly not an object worthy of their pprsuif. 

Are there not branches of trade that might answer very well to individuals^ tha,t 
might not be worthy of the pursuit of a great Company ?— In some articles, such as 
that gf furs to a small extent ; but these have hitherto been supplied by the com- 
manders and officers of the Company's ships, and ipight continue to be so, to the 
^xtent of the demand. 

Are you aware, that there is a considerable trade between the Spanish cplonies 
op the Western side of America, and India and China ? — No, I am not aware of 
any such trade existing in any material degree, furtlier than Manilla; and the long 
established intercourse between the Britijih settlements in India, And tliat Spanish 
fi.ettlement. 

Have there not always been annual.shipments from Lima and Acapulco to India? 
— I believe not, nor to Canton ; occasionally to Canton there may have been ; but 
of late years, I rather think the whole has been discoi)tinued. 

Woyld it not frequently answer to the exporter of British manufactures to that 
pjirt of the worid, to carry their dollars straight to China? — That will depend upon 
what return trade they would carry on *, the bare article of bullion is of itself no 
profitable article, 

Do^s not it become more important, in consequence of the opening of the trade 
svitj) the Western coast of America, to give the greatest possible freeaom of trad^ 
with China and India, to British s\ibjects ?— With respect to China, I do not con- 
ceive that any of the commodities of the West coast of America, or of any part of 
America, can have vent there to any considerable amount ; nor do I understand 
that the commodities of China are in much demand by the Spanish colonists on thp 
West coast of Soiith America. With respect to the trade between India and the 
West coast of America, I apprehend tlic whole of it must center in the cotton fabrics 
of India, and that, as far as there is a vent for them, channels ai'e open to that trade 
now, from British India through Manilla; and that if there is a free trade established 
between the subjects of this country and those colonies, their object will be rathpr 
to carry the cotton fabrics of Britain there, than to carry on the trade with Indi^ 
with the cotton fabrics of that country. But witli regard to the whole of this que?.- 
tion, of the trade between the coasts of America and India and China, I really do 
not conceive that it can be in any form, with the freest permission to private men- 
chants, carried to any great extent. 

Might not the various descriptions of trade, which have been stated in the ques- 
tions to you, such ns the trade between China and foreign Europe, and the trade 
betwecn'China and Spanish America, be opened to British subjects, without any 
further injury to the Company, than such as might result from the danger of any 
dispute with the Chinese government? — It is not the danger, only, of dispute with 
the Chinese government, but the danger of the conflicts that would arise behveen 
tiie British private traders admitted from this country into Canton, and the Com- 
pany's establishment there, which I conceive most to be dreaded ; and believing 
thpt the two could not long stand together, and that it is of more importance to this 
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Xfharks Grattfl country, to preserve the present system of trade with China, than to substitute a 
■^*?' trade by private merchants, if the Chinese even would tolerate that trade, I cort- 

(17 April.) ^ sider that point ofadmitting individual traders, to involve the whole of this question. 

By conflicts between individuals and the Company, do you mean the rivalship of 
trade, or do you apprehend any personal or political conflicts? — I apprehend an 
opposition of the system, and a hostile disposition towards the Company, on the 
part of the traders. 

Do you mean, that that hostile disposition will diminish the profits of the Com- 
pany's trade, or that it will involve them in political difficulties? — My apprehension 
is> that it will end in subverting the whole of their system in China. 

In what manner?— In making their position there, untenable; that the con- 
tinual feuds and conflicts that would arise between the parties, and the complaints 
that would be incessantly made against the Company's system, as obstructing the 
progress of the private traders, would end, at length, in the necessity of putting an 
end either to one or the other ; and, as I stated yesterday, the history of the last 
twenty-seven years shews, that in every public contest between those parties^ the 
Company have been worsted. 

Your opinion, then, is, that British merchants cannot with safety be allowed to 
carry on that portion of the tmde with China, which the Company does not carry 
on ; an d which is carried on by Americans and other nations, for fear of conflicts 
with the Company's servants at Canton, which shall endanger the position of the 
Company there? — My opinion is, as I have already repeatedly stated, that the ad- 
mission of the ships and traders of this country, without limitation, into the trade of 
China, would be incompatible with the existence of the Company there, upon their 
present footing, or with any footing which could enable them to discharge the duties 
they now perform towards this country and the Indian government. 

If the chief supercargo at Canton, were vested with the same authority over 
British subjects going there, that he lias at present over the subjects going from 
British India, would that obviate the danger you apprehend from British subjects 
going there? — I believe, the two cases cannot be made parallel ; the Indian ships 
manned chiefly Vi-ith Asiatics, go there under the licence of the governments of 
India, where the owners have their domicile, and are amenable to a regular and 
strong government, who might refuse to continue the licence upon any evidence of 
misconduct. The subjects of this country, generally proceeding by the authority of 
the legislature to Canton, would stand in a difterent predicament ; no authority 
with which the supercargoes could be vested, would be sufiicient to control them 
upon the spot, there must be appeals to the government of this counti'y, and the 
time lost in such appeals would defeat the ends of justice in almost every instance; 
and if it were possible, under the jealous eye of the Chinese government, for the 
Company's supercargoes to exercise any political authority over the subjects of this 
country, those subjects cooid.. h any case, appeal to the country courts, who would 
not fail both from national mdc., and probably from meaner motives, to take thefn 
immediately under their piot^^rtion. 

Have not British subjects, trading from India to China, the same right of appeal 
to this government, that those traders would have ? — I think not. 

Will you be good enough to state, under what light you consider those British 
subjects, trading between India and China, to stand, that the legislature here could 
not place the subjects of this country under similar regulations? — I have just stated, 
that those subjects are resident under the British government in India, and are 
amenable to those governments ; I apprehend, that the subjects, resident in this 
country, going from hence immediately, under the authority of the government at 
home, could not be placed in those circumstances. 

How many instances have you known, of any conflicts between the factory of the 
Company, and the Chinese government?. — There have been, I may say, continual 
conflicts from a long period, at pretty distant intervals, but they are habitual 
things. 

Are you aware, that any similar difficulties have arisen, so as to lead to any 
serious consequences between the Americans or other nations, having no factory^ 
but carrying on a free trade there? — Since the dissolution of the European com- 
panies, I am not aware, that any body belonging to that race has traded to China 
in any considerable degree, except the Americans; I have already spoken to what 
their state has been, since their entrance into China, and the reasons which 1 ap- 
prehend, have prevented much collision between them and the Chinese government. 
Do you, therefore, in thinking there would be more danger to arise from a free 
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communication with British ship$, attribute that apprehension to the more querulous Charlet Grant] 
and disorderly character of British seamen? — Not solely; but such an unlimited -^^y* 

admission of British subjects into China, as those questions contemplate, is an un- (17 April.) 
tried case ; and from all that I have seen and known, or can judge, I believe- there 
would be incomparably more danger from that, than any experiment that has been 
made hitherto. 

You stated, yesterday, that the Hong in China, was a strict monopoly 5 did you 
apply that to sliips trading there, or in relation to their own government ? — To 
both. 

Did not the Hong originally consist of four members, when the trade was yet 
in its infancy ? — They have consisted of different numbers, from even two to eleven ; 
and it has been an attempt, within these few years, very strongly made by the 
Chinese government, to reduce them again to two ; because that would put « the 
foreign trade more immndiateiy into the hands of the Chinese government; and it 
has been owing to the resistance of our supercargoes, that that despotic plan did not 
take place. 

It appears that most of the objections you have stated, have rested upon the 
danger of the access of British subjects to China ; supposing any point could be 
fixed upon, to which the Chinese subjects could have access, and bring the commo- 
dities of China, and to which British subjects could have access, with the commo- 
dities of Europe, do you see any objection or any danger in British subjects 
receiving the commodities of China for the purpose of transporting to foreign 
Europe, including tea? — I certainly should think, that putting the tea trade of foreign 
Europe into the hands of British subjects, would be a very ready way to increase 
the danger of smuggling tea into this country ; with respect to an intermediate 
station, of the nature mentioned, it would require a m-eat deal of maturing, before 
it could be rendered practicable ; and the first difficulty to overcome would be, to 
obtain the consent of the Chinese government, a thing not at all likely to be ever 
obtained, because they di&couragc all emigration from their own country, and 
unless the leave of that government were obtained, if it were to hear that the 
British nation encouraged the emigration of Chinese subjects, for the purpose 
of carrying on intermediately, the trade of China with Europe, it mi^ht become 
a question, how far that would immediately affect the British establishment in 
China itself; if the question refers only to the conveyance of Chinese commodities 
to the British settlements in the Eastern seas, I conceive that British traders could 
never depend upon the way in which the Chinese junks carry on their business ; and 
that the Chinese government would discourage any trade of that nature by means 
of Europeans or their ships. 

Then, the only danger you appear in that answer to contemplate, is first, with 
reference to the revenue of this country, next to the insecurity of the traders them- 
selves, and lastly, as to the disposition of the Chinese government : Can you state 
any danger that would arise to the Company, from such a trade ? — The same evil 
that would affect the revenue, would affect the trade of the Company. The oriicr 
objection I have stated, goes against the practicability of a supposed establishment ; 
but such an establishment not at all involving any competition with the Company 
in China itself, or serving as a medium for smuggling tea in Europe, I do not con- 
ceive that the Company would consider as much affecting their interest 

Then you confine the direct danger to the Company from such a trade, to the effects 
arising from smuggling in this country ?— I am not prepared to state that no other 
danger might be possible; what I offer, is what appears to me likely to be the im- 
mediate result. 

Are you aware of any law in China, prohibiting the carriage of tea in the junks to 
the Eastern islands ? — The junks, I understand, are privileged to carry tea to Cochin 
China and Tonquin, and, I suppose, to the countries cast of China ; but it is to, be 
remembered, tliat the whole of their proceedings are under strict inspection, and that 
nothing new can be introduced into their practical trade, without the express sanc- 
tion of the Chinese authorities. 

In point of fact, is there not a considerable trade now carried on from the ports 
of China with the Eastern islands, in the commodities of China, which are 
there exchanged for those of the Eastern islands?— I believe not from China, by 
Chinese vessels. 

Nor by any other vessels ? — Yes, in some degree by other vessels ; chiefly the 
^Company s ships, who collect at particular ports, such as Batavia or Penang, and 
some otliers in the Eastern islands, the small portion of trade carried on by country 
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C^ks Groi^, proas and little vessels At thos? places, ^nd jcarry tbe pvoducq, 39 collected, to^ 
^ff- China. ' * 

(j£7 April) Do not Chinese vesfiels. carry the productions of Cbi^a to those islands, and dis-t 

^^'^^^^-^^I!-^ ^ pose of them there, in exchange for the production^ of those island? ?— Ther^ are> 

I have jundei:stood, about eight or ten junks that g) from the Eastern part of Chin^ 
to Manilla ; and there are some others that go to Cochin China andTpnquin ; ther^e 
may be a few ih^t go to Borneo., where the Chinese are numerous, and some to Ba- 
tayia ; but the whole h a slow and protracted business, ,anjl wpuld^ never suit tbj? 
activity of British commerce ; the Chinese junks, that go from the Eastern part$ of 
Ciiina to Manilla, are eighteen months on the voyage. 

Supposing the Chinese junks 30 employjsd, were to exchapge a part of their car- 
goes, the productions .of China, for Uie manufajctures of this country, at .those ports 
to whkh ithey so resort, would any obstruction^ and difficulties exist in,China, to tjhe 
introduction of such jmaqnfactures.so carried to China by those junks?-^ If thej were 
European manufactures, infallibly. 

Is the Committee to understand, that such are prohibited from being carried?-^ 
Undoubtedly; they can be carried to Canton only; and then sold to the Chinese 
subjects only through the medium of the Hong, 

Although imported by Chinese sgibjects? — ^They cannot import them. 

What, in your opinion, aro the increased facihties ypu conceive would be given to 
smuggling, was the t^a trade froni India to the continent of Europe, open to British 
$hipping? — I believe there is at this moment, on the continent of Europe, tea for 
more than four years consumption of that continent; and, that as things ar^, .there is 
a danger that part of this tea will be introduced clandestinely into this country ; and 
I cannot doubt, that if British ships were allowed to bring home tea to foreign 
Europe, they would ji'ush into tliat trade ^s they have done into everv other, and 
deluge the continent with it, for which there would be no outlet but smuggling; 
tbenefore, the danger of smuggling would be exceedingly increased, by admitting 
them into that trade. 

Then is Jthe Committer to understand, that the only mode of smuggling that you 
are apprehensive of danger from, is smugglmg from the conti)i)ent of Europe into 
tins country, after the teas have been landed there ? — No ; I Imve not said tJiat^ 
but I apprehend, that the admiosion of British ships into this trade, would increase 
the danger of smuggling. 

Can you give any further information to the Committee, connected with the 
general subjects of iuvesUgatioja, with which they have be^gin occupied during your 
examination? — I have the heads of my examination before the Lords ; which if the 
Committee will allow me, I will deliver in ; and if the Committee should be pleaseq 
jto require from me, any particular information under those heads, I shall be happy 
to furnish it. 

[Z7/e same ^va$ delivered in^ and is as follows :] 

iS'cc tbc AppentliM i , Present state of the free trade, from Great Britain to India* 
-. J**. iJ^*^ 2. State of the trade, from India and England to Cliina, on account of the 

Lords Report. Company, and of individuals. 

3. List of the shipping employed by the Company, in their trade to China. 

4. The conduct of the Company, in carrying on their trade to China, and with 

respect to the extension of it there, and elsewhere, 

5. A view of the privileges, now speculated on by certain private merchants and 

ship-owners, in the trade to China ; with observations on their memorials. 

6. A view of the consequences which would result from granting those privileges, 

and of the danger to which the British trade to China has been, at cliifcf^nt 
times exposed, by the conduct of British subjects at Canton; and the 
arbitrary nature of the Chinese govermcnt. 

7. Observations on the American trade to China, the Eastern Islands, and India 

generally. 
*, On the supposed facilities of increasing tl e British trade, in the Eastern 

4«tlands, Cochin China, (ind other p?irts. 
y. On the trade from China to Foreign Europe, particularly in the article of tea. 

1 have only brought with me, a memorandum of the tea exported from Chino, by 
the Americans, into Foreign Europe, in thp years 1817-18, 1818-19, 1819-20, 
which I now submit ; it will sliow the amount of the cost of that tea in every year, 
and the profitthat might be derived from it, at dilTeront rates of sale. 

[The same was delivered /;?, and is as follows ;] 
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Memormdum.~Te?i exported from China by the Americans, intended for the Charla Grmit,' 
consumption' of Foreign Europe, in the China seasons: -fi'^ 

9*^^^^?^"^ (17 April.) 

m China. , \ 1 r i 



1817-18 - 
1818-19 - 
1819-20 - 



Pounds weight. 

2,086,245 - 

3,103,651 - 

3,318,156 - 

8,508,052 - 



Average - lbs. 2,836,017 



DoHars. 

645,291 
895,023 

- 1,048,038 

- 2,588,352 

Dts. • 862,784, or at 4^. 4^. - 
. £.186,986. 



Ata5p'ccnt. 


At«op*ccnt. 


At 16 p* cent. 


£. 16,483 


£.13,187 


£. 9,889 


33,966 


26,374 


19,778 


49,449 


39,561 


29,667 


65,932 


52,748 


39,556 


82,415 


65,935 


49,445 



The average quantity of Tea exported from China by the Americans in the 
three last years, intended for the consumption of Foreign Europe, cost in China, 
as above stated, (,. 1 86,986 ; therefore 

Pounds wcigtit. 

i,ooo,opo - would cost £. 65,933, and the profit thereon would be - 
2,000,000 - d® - 131,866 - - d** - - d* 
3,000,000' - d* - 197,799 - - d<» - - d" 
4,000,000 "- d** - 263,732 . - d* - - d* 
5,000,000 - d'* - 329,665 - - d" . - d» 

As It Appears, from information received from the Netherlands, that in the month 
of May 1820, there were about 118,000 chests of tea remaining at Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Middlcburgh and Antwerp, beinK ahnost equal to four years consump- 
tion, it cannot be supposeti, in any case, tnat the net profit on a voyage from 
lEuropfe to Canton and back, after paying freight and all charges, would extend 
beyond 25 per cent on the cost of the return cargo in Cliina, though under tho 
cifcumstances stated, it is probable the net profit would be much less than that rate 
per cent. 

In addition to that, I would statc^ that the average importations of tea by the 
East India Company into England, in the last five years, has been lbs. weight; 
26^416,2x9, and the prime cost {,. 1,717,216, per annum. 



At 10 p' cent 

£. 6,593 
l3,i8G 

19,779 
26,37a 

32,965 



Veneris J 4* die Mail, 1821. 
Tlie Right Honourable THOMAS WALLACE, in the Chair. 



Robert Itickards, Esquire, 
Again called in; and Examined. 

HAVE you any further statement to make to i\\c Committee, respecting the 
licensing system ?— I wish to add a few explanatory remarks. When I had 
last the honour of attending the Committee, being unprepared for the examination 
which occurred, I could only reply to some of the questions put to me, from the 

Seneral impression and recollection I had at the time, of the various complaints of 
ifficultics and annoyance made to me, by sundry persons, in respect to the operation 
of the licensing system ; I have since ascertained some facts, which it may be of 
iniporlancc to the Committee to know. 

Be so good as to state what those facts are?— I find, on inquiry, that the term' 
Licence is only recognized at the India House, in the case of ships; and that no such 
thinty as a simple licence, or certificate, is ever granted at the India House to persons 
proceeding to India. The only documents under which persons can now, I binder- 
stand, proceed to India, arc actual indentures or covenants, designated according to 
the situations or pursuits of the persons proceeding thither ; of those I have pro- 
cured two, for the inspection of the Committee, and which 1 beg leave to submit to 
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Jiobert Rickardff 
Esq, 

(4 May.) 
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lioUrt RkkardM, them {delivering them in^ The one is intituled. *^ ]Free Merchatits .Covenant," and 

jB-f^, the other " Persons to reside Covenant." These documents are word, for word the^ 

. ' «. same, with the ex.ception of a few words in the fifth and sixth lines. The Free 

V- C4^^y0 J Mariners Covenant's, also the same. Now, all thes^e documents are actual inden- 
tures or covenants ; and as neither can be pi-ocured by a private individual, without 
the favour of a Director, or the s^^ecial interference of a house of business, it 
accounts for the common belief adverted to in my former ecamination, that the 
simple certificates prescribed by the- 53d of the late King, were not obtainable at 
the India House; and also for persons having confounded indentures which are, 
in reality, so much alike. The fact seems to he, that when an application for 
a license or certificate, as prescribed by, the Act, is made,. and that application is 
Appendix intended to be complied with by the Court of Directors, the person applying is 
L-) presented with a " Persons to reside Covenant" to execute, which, it may be 

remarked by the Committee, is almost word for word the same as the Free Mer- 
chants Indentures, and which he is obliged to execute in the same way; accom- 
panied by the production of personal securities, for the due fulfilment of the said 
covenant. If, then, this ** Persons to reside Covenant'' is intendecl as a substitute 
for.the lic.ence or certificate prescribed by the 33d section of the 53d of the l^te 
King, I would.beg leave, with greut deference to the Board of Commissioners and 
the fcourt of Directors, to submit to vhe Committee, that the covenant is materially 
at variance with the wording and spirit of the Act. - . > , , 

r The Act requires the certificate ot licence ^o be granted indiscrimiiip-tely, ta per-, 
sons desirous,, of going to, and remaining in India, for lawful {)urpQses ; the 
covenant is only granted by the Court of Directors on special application, and for 
special purposes ; an individual merely applying for leave to procee'd thither, for 
the lawful purposes of trade is refused. The Act requires certificates or licences 
to be granted without limit, as to tlie persons residence in either of the principal 
settlements of the Company ; the covenant limits their residence to one sppt, wliicb, 
if rigidly enforced against a mercantile man, might often be fatal to his lawful 
occupations ancl pursuits. Tlie Act declares it to be the duty of this country, and 
to be expedient, to promote an intercourse with the natives of Tn(|,in, and therefore 
(as I understand its meaning) requires licenses or certificates of permission to be 
granted freely, subject only to refusal where the Board of Commissioners shall see 
good and sufficient reason for the same. The covenant is only granted, on appli- 
cation for persons to join particular established houses in India, or to act as the 
agent of an established house there, or for some other specified object equally in- 
dispensable. The object of the Act is clearly to promote free intercourse with the 
inhabitants of India; the covenant as clearly restrains it within narrow limits. The 
one, in short, is a simple certificate or licence, required to be granted: the other is 
a covenantor indenture required to be executed by the parties applying, and to be 
accompanied by two personal securities for the due fulfilment of the contract, of 
which securities the Act says nothing. In cases of seafaring men, there is, I believe, 
no other documents than the l^'ec Mariners Indenture ; subject, as I understand, to 
the old regulations for free mariners ; although the Act admits of t\o distinction in 
this respect; seafaring men and mercantile men being equally entitled by the Act, to 
simple licences or certificates. Since my last examination, I have discovered 
several instances where the covenants or mdentures before mentioned, have been 
entered into by persons in wliose behalf applications had been preferred for licv«?,nses 
or certificates of licence ;' but I am acquaisited with no instance where any ;.nich 
certificate has been* granted. Generally speaking, persons desirous of going to 
Jndia, find it for their interest to avoid raising difiicultiesat the India House, about 
the docpments they may he furnished with, or the mode of proctiring the same; 
in order to obtjain the desired accommodation, they will always prefer following 
the course prescribed to them, taking what may be ottered, and departing quietly. 
In addition to the facts mentioned in my preceding examination, 1 cahnow add 
the following. Whgi Mr. Milburne proceeded to India, \\\i\\ the permission of 
the Iluiiourablc Court in i8i8, he applied for leave on behalf of his son, whose 
services and as^istunceheat this time urgently requiretl ; but permission was refused 
to the son. In the course of last year, one of the partners of our hqusc applied for 
'^i, licence or ccrtificuic, as prescribed by the Act, for Mr. James Mackintosh to 
proceed to Calcutta; he learnt at the India House that, leave could not be granted, 
\inless he would certify that Mr. James Mackintosh was intended to join the house 
of Mackintosh and Company in Calcutta; he accordinglywrote a letter to this eficct, 
mid Mr. James Mackintosh was then allowed to ))rocecd} on o:(ecuting a covenant 
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or hidenture ^s .aboVe-mei)t}(Hied. The ca§g of 3Vf r. Purvis ha§ been already m^iv Robert lUckurtift^ 
tioncf* ; this gentlcnian tcq^esjced his application uiig!j|; tte forwarded to the JJo^fd -^*?- 

of Coamiissionei's ; whether it was §q or not I cannot teU ; but (hi^ letter j^s the final (4 May.) 
reply iaegot tq m applicatioa, — « East India House, the $iOth February 1821; ^ 
Sir, I have laid bsfare the CoMrt pf Directors qf the East India Company, your tetter 
requesting peroiission t6 proceed tp Cjilcutta, with a view of obtaining employment 
there ; and in r^ply I at» Qorajijnanded to acquaint you, that your request cannot be 
complied ivith; I am, Sir, your most obedient humble 5ervas,att X Dart, Se^r^tary/' 
'* To Mr. Tiiomas Purvis." 

What was the situation of Mr. «P>urvis? — He was a young man who applied tp go 
out to join his friends at Calcutta, where he was informed he would get irpmediate 
mercantile employment. ^ 

Was he a person gQing out to look for employment, or had he friends and 
expectations there? — He had very respectable relations and expectations pn tl;v9 
spot. 

Do you know, whether this was stated in his application to the Cpmpany?— 
Yes, it was, as he repeatedly assured me. His application was a,lso accompanied by 
a member of one of tlie principal houses in Calcutta, to certify that he wpuld be 
employed in that house on his arrival ; and he offered, at the st\mc time, to produce 
very satisfactory testimonials to his character and conduct, by persons of the first 
respectability in London. Another gentleman, of the name of Pairs, preferred 
a similar application to the Honourable Court, and this is the answer he received; 
*< East India House, 3d April 1821. Sir, With reference to your Letter, dated the 
28th ultimo, soliciting permission to proceed to and reside in Bengal, I am directed 
by the Committee of Correspondence to request, that you will explain to me, for 
their information, the objects you may hjive in view in visiting India, or the naturo 
of the business in which you purpose lo embark on your arrival there; and that you 
will produce to me any letter v/hich may be in your possession, containing an 
invitation for you to go out to that country. I am, Sir, your most obedient luin^ble 
servant, JP. Auhr, Assis. Sec. ** Mr. Charles Fairs." I?rom the tenor of tins letter, 
Mr. Fairs despaired, as many otliers had done, of getting the licence be applied for, 
and therefore abandoned the object. 

Had he had no invitation from India of any kind ; or had Jic no object to slate ? 
— I do not know what invitations he had from India, neither am I aware of the 
le^al necessity for any such invitations being produced. Mr. Fairs's chief object 
was, the lawful purpose of trade. I know his connexions are very respectable here, 
and they would have vouched, if necessary, for his good conduct. A short time 
ago, a respectable young man named Beatson, represented to one of the partners 
o?our house, tiiat, though he had served the usual period in the Companj^'s service, 
he was still, on application at the India House, refused a free mariners indenture, 
because his three voyages had not been completed previous (I tiiink he saidj to tlic 
year 18 19. On Mr. Beatson's case being represented to one of tlic directors, that 
genUeman was kind enough to give him a free mariners indenture, as an act of 
favour from himself, and he accordingly departed in the General Harris to India, 
According to the present regulation, it is understood Uiat free mariners indentures 
can only be obtained through a director ; if so, a seafaring man can only now 
proceed to India by an act of favour or patrona/ijc, his right under the Act being 
cflectually barred. On tlic subject of special licences, I beg to submit to the 
Committee, a copy of the reply of tiie Court of Directors to the owners of the 
Brailsford, in August last year, which is as follows.— "East India House, 10th 
Au«'ust 1820. Sir, I have laid before tlie Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, your Letter, renewing ^our application that the ship Brailsford may be 
allowed to touch at Tellicherry, \n addition to the ports named in the licence 
granted for that ship ; and I am coninianded to acquaint you, that it docs not rest 
with tiie Court to grant licences for ships to proceed to any other places in India 
dian the principal selUements, and the factory of Bencoolcn ; nor is such a licence 
necessary for the purpose which you have in view i the Act of 54th Geo. 3, cup. 34, 
having provided for a tratle, directly and circuitously, between all ports and places 
within the limits of tiie Comi>any's charter, except the dominions of the Emperor 
of China. I am, Sir, your obedient and humble servant, J. DarU Sec. " To 
Robert Helme, esq/* By tiiis letter it appears, tiiat at that time the Honourable 
Court thought special licences altogetiier unnecessary, after the passiitg the Act of 
tiie 54tii of the late King. From the same document it may clearly bo inferred, 
Uiat Captain Norton, of Uic Sarah, would have received the same answer, as the 
746. 3 U owners 
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kobcrt Rkkavih, owixcrs of the Brailsford did, had his application been made in writing instead of 
^^9* verbally, as related in my former examination. Captain Norton stated his losses^ 

k4 May.) in consequence of having been misled, as before explained, at several thousand 
pounds; and I have reason to know, that, owing to this disappointment and loss, 
he was subjected to great difficulties after his return to England. 

In my former examination, I mentioned an application by the owners of the 
Phoenix, for a special licence to touch in Malabar; the application was dated in 
Februaiy last; the owners informed me that they were refused the special licence 
by the Honourable Court, on which they appealed to the Board of Commissioners; 
but had received no reply when the Phoenix sailed. 

A similar application was preferred in December last, by the owliers of the Mul- 
grave Castle, and was also refused. 

I have here, as in my former examination, confined myself to facts witliin the cog- 
nizance of our own house ; many others 1 know have occurred, equally vexatious^ 
and as much complained of. I would beg leave, however, in conclusion on this 
subject, to add, that in the objections I have urged against the licensing system, 
I am far from meaning the slightest disrespect to the Board of Commissionersor the 
Court of Directors; I have merely wished to explain the difficulties, obstructions,, 
and annoyances, incident to the system itself; and I should probably not have urged 
my objections so forcibly as I have done, were I not thoroughly convinced that the 
whole system might be abandoned, without in the slightest degree impairing tlie sfe- 
curity of the Company's possessions in India ; and as firmly convinced that its abo- 
lition, by multiplying the points of contact between British traders and the natives 
of the Last, would materially conduce to the extension and impvovcment of the 
commerce of both countries. In fact, I consider the Licensing System, as now acted 
upon, to be one of the most serious evils and obstructions under which the Indian 
trade labours. 

Do you hapjKjn to know whether, subsequent to that letter written to the owners 
of the Brailsford, any impediments have been thrown in the way of British ships 
trading from port to port, as requested in that letter ? — ^The instances of the refusal 
of special licences, which I have mentioned above, were all subsequent to the appli- 
cation bjr the owners of the Brailsford. The object of those who have so applied 
for speciallicenccs, was not, as I understand, to trade from port to port in India, but 
merely to carry on a direct trade between this county and the minor or subordinate 
l>arts of the East. 

To what clause of the Act of 1813 do you refer, as requiring the Court of Di- 
rectors, when they grant permission to persons to go to India without appeal to the 
Board, to grant it, by way of certificate, and, without condition ?— In what I before 
stated, I referred to the 33d and other clauses or sections of the 53d of the late 
King ; and the impression of my mind is, that in all cases of permission to persons 
to proceed to India, a simple license or certificate^ to be furnished by the Court 
of Directors, is more in accordance with the spirit, if not letter of the Act, than 
the indentures or covenants now used. The words of the 33d section are as fol- 
lows: *' And whereas it is expedient to make provision for graniwg permission to 
** persons desirous of going to and remaining in India for lawful purposes, be it 
*' therefore enacted, Tliat when and as often as anj/ application shall be iliadc to 
** the said Court of Directors, for or on behalf of ant/ person or perso?is desirous oi 
" proceeding to the East Indies, for permission so to do, the said Court shall, 
*' unless they shall think fit to comply therewith, transmit every such application 
** within one month from the receipt thereof, to the said Board of Commissioners 
*' for the Affiiirs of India; and in case the said Commissioners shall not see any 
" sufficient objection thereto, it shall and may be lawful for the said Commissioners 
** to direct tliat such person or persons shall at his or their own special charge, be 
*^ permitted to proceed to any of the said principal settlements of the said Com- 
** pany, and that such person or persons shall be furnished by the said Court oi 
** Directors with a certificate or certificates, according to such form as the said 
*^ CJommissioners shall prescribe, signifying that such person or persons hath or 
*' have ao proceeded, with the cognizance and under the sancuon of the said Court 
*' of Directors." — ^Thesc words seem clearly to embrace cxierj/ application that may 
he preferred, for leave to proceed to India for lawful purposes; and thereon to re- 
quire fas I should conceive) of the Court of Directors, either ** to comply there- 
with," to " grant permission," for which a simple certificate or letter of* licence 
^ecms all that is requisite ; or objecting thereto, to refer the application to the 
Board ci Commissioners, -with whom it then rests to order such certificate to be 

granted 
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granted by the Court of Directors, unless they, tlie Board of Comriiissioners, see Robett nickaras, 
good and sufficient cause for rejecting the application. In the subsequent sections ^*^ 

of the Act, viz, 36 to 40 inclusive, in which the residence of persons in India, with (4. May.) 
or without authority, is treated of, it is always with reference to licences or cer- 
tificates from the Court of Directors. These are the express terms of the Act, and 
applied indiscriminately to the cases therein adverted to. The Act seems to con- 
template no other form of permission tha^i a licence or certificate from the Couit 
of Directors, Indentures or covenants are nowhere mentioned or even referred 'to ; 
but even these indentures would probably not be so much complained of, but for 
the difficulty of procuring them ; whilst despair of succeeding, except in the special 
cases 1 have before mentioned, prevents many persons from applying, who would 
otherwise gladly avail themselves of the provisions of the Act. 

You spoke of the rights of free mariners under the Act, to what Act and clause 
did you then refer? — I spoke of seafaring men generally, and referred to the 33d 
section of the 53d of the late king ; inasmuch as that section makes no distinction 
between seafaring men and others, but seems to me particularly to direct or pre- 
scribe that «///jcr^o;wa;///3r/et7er, applying for leave to go to India for lawful pur- 
poses, should be allowed to proceed thither, under licence or certificate, unless as 
before stated, the Board of Commissioners should see reason to object. 

Are you aware of the answer which Mr. Fairs returned to the letter which lie 
receivexi from the Court of Directors? — I have already stated, that despairing of 
success, he abandoned the application. 

When you speak of other cases " equally vexatious," of refusal of special licenses 
to trade with the minor patts of India, do you refer to vexation arising from the 
provisions of the Act itself, or from the conduct of the Court and the Board under 
the Act? — From the provisions of the Act, or rather the construction apparently 
given to it by the local autliorities. My former answer referred to personal as well 
as to special liceuces ; but I beg leave to explain, that I had no intention of applying 
the term vexatious, to the personal conduct of the Board of Commissioners or the 
Court of Directors, whose courtesy and urbanity, on the contrary, are well known 
and generally acknowledged ; but to the operation of the system itself as now acted 
upon, as well as to the disappointments and losses consequently sustained by the 
free traders, and the unnecessary obstructions thereby thrown in the w*a;y of their 
commercial speculations and pursuits. 

Then the Committee is to understand that, in your opinion, the refusal of those 
.special licenses was according to the spirit of the Act? — That depends upon the 
construction given to the Act If my opinion be asked, I should say that, according 
to the spirit of the Act, special licences ought to be freely granted ; others may 
consti'uc the Act difYerently^ 

Do you not think, that Act leaves a discretion to the Court of Directors P—ftfy 
idea is, that it does not ; I should construe the 1 1 th section of the 53d of the King, 
as not vesting a discretion in the Court of Directors to withhold special licences; 
they arc required, on the contrary, in the event of their not thinking fit to con)[)ly 
with applications for special licence, to transmit the same to the Board of Commis"- 
sioners, but Uiey arc also at liberty to make any representations on tlie subject they 
may think proper ; and thosc.rcpresentations would no doubt be duly considered in 
the final determination ol' the Board of Commissioners. 

Arc not you aware, tliat the Act requires the Board of Commissioners, when they 
.direct sucl) a special licence to be granted, to record the special reasons for that 
direction ? — No doubt it does ; but the power of withholding the special licence 
seems to me to be vested solely in the Board of Commissioners. 

Do you apprehend danger from an intercourse between the free traders and 
Indians, arising out of the peculiar prejudices or casts of the natives ?— I have often 
, expressed my opinion very decidedly on this subject, and if acceptable to the Com- 
niittce, 1 will detail, as coucisely as I can, the grounds tliereof. I know it to be 
the common opinion in this country, that thecaSls of the native Indians present in- 
surmountable obstacles to a free commercial intercourse with Europeans; but I do not 
hesitate to pronounce the opinion unfpunded. With many persons I have found it 
to originate in an erroneous conception of tl)c casts of the natives, and of their 
religious prejudices and observances. Thia opinion, or rather error, proceeds upon 
the notion, that the population of India is divided into four classes, named Brahmin, 

• khetry, Viasya, -and Soodra; each class separated from the other, as commonly 
observed, by impassable barriers, and having its duties and privileges so rigidlv 
ordained and ji^uardcd by their religion and laws (supposed also to be of divine 

• 74IK 5tr2 ou-iu,) 
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Ro^t }tickard$y origb,) as to be past the, possibility pf evasion. Whence the Hindoo is doomed to 
J5#f . be an animal of a petf ecUy stationary nature, tied do\yn to certain usages and 

(4 May.) observances^ by the most rigorous enactments.; incapable therefore of change or im* 
provement ; doomed toexist on the simplest vegetable food f and inaccessible to the 
allurements of sense, except the very- limited .gratifications which his^divine Law- 
gver may have thought proper to sanction. Butthis, I beg leave toa&sui-e the 
Committee, is a very exaggerated and^ eifroneous view of the frame of Indian 
society. In the first place, no such division of the people into four casts exists^ 
and probably never did exist, in any part of India; and a very little consideration 
will, I believe, convince reflecting mjndfe, that such a frame or constitution of 
society, in a numerous population more especially, couid not possibly hold together 
for many years; their own wants and necessities must speedily overthrow it»^ Cer^ 
tain it is, that when the supposed divine laws of Menu were compiled, (and these are 
admitted to be of very high antiquity,) the intermixture of the pretended unmiscible 
casts had taken place* to a very great extent, and covered the ladd with mixed or 
degraded tribes ; leaving the ** twice born'' tribes, as they are called, or the Brahmin, 
the Khetry, and the Visaya, to constitute a kind of aristocracy^ or, at all events, 
a separate body, distinguished by powers and privileges from their inferiors. h\ 
these divine. laws, the mixed tribes are treated as abject beings unworthy of legisla- 
tion.; and to whom therefore the enactments of the divine code are inapplicable, 
save in one chapter, which eifectually provides for their continued degradation'. 
They are described as men subsisting by such employments as the ** twice born " 
or privileged casts despise ; and " to whom permitted and forbidden meats are 
equal ;" they are consequently subject to no legal restraints, either in respedt to 
occi^pation or ^^od. Their consequent and general usefulness, as members of the 
social body, r- si have occasioned their rapid increase after the intermixture had 
began; and the fact is, that we find India universally peopled with these mixed 
tribes, headed by the order of Brahmins. The priesthood have naturally held their 
ground ; but the otlier three tribes are probably extinct. I have h^rd it doubted 
by respectable natives themselves, whether a genuine Khetry^ a genuine Vaisya, or 
a genuine Soodra, are now to be found* At all events, the great mass-of the Hindofo 
population at the present day consistsj as above mentioned, of the Brahmins. and 
mixed tribes, to whom, that is the mixed tribes, every thing as far afe the divine law is 
concerned, is admissible. The mixed tribes are divided and subdivided, into Casts 
of almost innumerable denominations ; and they have doubtless their 'prejudices, as 
evei^ other people have ; of some of which they may be the more tenacious, 
because arising out of the system of casts. Wealth and influence have also caused 
some, as is natural, to affect greater purity and superiority over their inferiors. But 
Menu having declared all the mixed tribes to be degraded, neither their prejudices 
nor their pretensions have any claim to the sanction of divine authority, ;and are 
not therefore of that formidable, niysterious, and unalterable-nature, which they are 
commonly represented to be in this country; neither are they moredifticuit of 
change, as far at least as regards the use of foreign commodities, than the prejudica^ 
and habits of other persons. We have had ample proof, particularly of late years, of 
the facility with which British manufactures of various descriptions, and even of 
novel construction and pattern, may be introduced into use and consumption among 
the natives of India, where access has been allowed to free traders ; and, as far as 
regards the staple articles of British manufacture, it is now proved, that there is no 
limit to their consumption in India, arising from religious prejudices or prohibitions. 
The only limit is, that of the pecuniary means of the people. Generally speaking, 
they are poor, frqjn causes I have elsewhere explained ; and being poor, it is of the 
gi'eater importance that the goods they want or fancy should be conveyed to them, at 
the cheapest possible rates. Free access to the extensive coastsof India would mate- 
rially advance this object; it being quite obvious, thatgoods could be thus conveyed to 
various ports, at a much cheaper rate than through the circuitous and expensive 
channels of the different Presidencies. Greater consumption and extended com- 
merce would, sooner or later, be the natural consequence of this free intercourse. As 
therefore it is quite clear, that there is no religious check or impediment to tiie 
unlimited interchange of the principal commodities of commerce; so there is nothing 
I can perceive to be apprehended ou the score of security, from affording to it every 
practicable facility, or in otlier words, the freest scope. The laws in force in India 
are sufficient to protect the natives agiiinst aggression, and to insm*e justice in com- 
mercial dealings. But, independent of this consideration, the most powerful of all 
motives exists in the private interests of the parties, to carry on their dealings in the 

spirit 
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'^{)irftof good faith, and good fellowship ; the- most conciliating arid* upright cOadUct Rolert nick«rds 
t)eings generally speaking; indispensable to the success of theiroperatipn's, ' SMth tirx ^^9- ' 

intercourse is, in its nature and principle, of all others, the farthest renloved from (4 May) ' 
'danger. I can confidently add, from long experience, thatthe natives of India.are ' 
universally aware of the advaritages- and blessings of commerce, s6 a$ to desire its 
continuance, andto be zealous in promoting its increase. Conciliatory copduc.t is 
^feo^ure to engage their 'good will and personal attachment And 83 this conduct is 
bat ti*e natural concomitant of free commercfai intercourse,' which, ;so far from 
wounding prejudices, would silently remove many, I should anticipate additional 
security, rather than-danger, to our possessions in the East, from the greater degree 
of cordiality between the Europeans and natives, which this beneficial intercourse is 
calculated to promote. 

What other races of people exist in India ; are they numerous, and what are 
their habits ?— There are several other races; and in a question, of this ^atUre. it is 
of importance to consider their uses and influence in the society of which they 
compose a part ; and more especially as, in discussing this question, it often hap- 
pens that the advocates of the restrictive system, seein to argue as if they thought 
the whole population of India consisted of the prejudiced and unchangeable Hindoo 
above mentioned. The most numerous of the other tribes, is the Mussulman ; 
IVfr.' Ornie estimates their number, I think, at eleven millions. Of native Christians, 
Jews, Portuguese, and Armenians, there cannot, I think, be less than from lltree..to 
four millions. There is also a numerous body of Parsees on thie western side df 
India, of most intelligent, industrious, and enterprizing habits. All those are niuch 
given to commercial pursuits in every part of India ; and of these classes, it is not 
-even pretended they are influenced by any Of the prejudices erroneously imputed to 
the Hindoos. 

Do you mean to say, that the present race of Hindoos are under no legal re- 
straints or prohibitions, in respect to their food and occupations in life ?-^In" the laws 
of Menu, a great deal is said about the food and occupations of the ** twice-boril," or 
higher classes ; and there is a list of animals given, few in number, -vvhich they are 
forbidden to eat. Of other animals, including all quadrupeds, camels excepted (which 
have but one row^ of teeth,) they are required to eat freely at certain religiousfestivals 
in the year; and of the Brahmin, who shall refuse to eat flesh-meat on those occasions, 
it is expressly said, -*•" he shall sink in another world, for twenty-one births, to the 
state of a beast.*' There is an excellent paper in the Asiatic Researches by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, on the subject of the employment or lawful occupations of the Hindoo 
classes, which shows that individuals, even of the four superior classes, inight almost 
indiscriminately have employed themselves in the more important and useful of the 
businesses of life ; but three of those casts being probably extinct, or neariy so, 
there only remain to consider the duties or occupations of the Brahmins and mixed 
tribes. The business of religion, and officiating at religious ceremonies, is, and has 
at all times, been reserved to the Brahmins ; but the Brahtnin may also employ 
himself as asoldier, in tillage, attendance on cattle, and intrafiic generally; avoiding 
only certain articles. They are also employed universally in ministerial and servile 
offices, from prime ministers of state down to humble clerks, accountants, hircarrahs 
or messengers, &c. The mixed classes, being- described in the laws of Menu as de- 
graded, are liable in this respect to no restraint; and though distinct occupations are 
assigned to some of those enumerated in the above code, yet every other occupa- 
tion seems open to them ; whilst in fact, we daily -see the various branches of 
handicraft, commerce, and agriculture, filled by men of various casts and denomi- 
nations. 

The Brahmins in the present day, in the south of India, confine themselves to 
vegetable food. There are, however, Brahmins in the Concaii and the Deccan who 
eat fish ; and many of the Brahmins of Bengal, Hindostan and Cashmire, are said 
to eat the flesh of fawn, mutton, and whatever is slain in sacrifice. They, as well 
as the belter orders of the mixed tribes, are averse to the sight of beef; the mixed 
tribes, however, those at least who can afford it, eat other meats daily. In Bombay 
there is a regular but separate meat market, or bazaar, in which mutton, kid, and 
fish are daily «old for 'the use of Hindoo families, some of which pretend to be of 
the Kheti-y tribe. The coasts of India are lined with a numerous race of fisher^nen, 
many millions in number, whose daily food is fish; and a vast quantity of dried 
fish is carried into the interior, for the consumption of the inland inhabitants. 
Game is also eaten by the Hindoos of the higher orders; whilst some of the lower 
746, 3 U 3 class 
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class live by catching 'wild animals ; and some casts asbolutely devour carrion, or 
dead animals, wherever they can be found. The lower orders of Hindoos also 
drink freely of strong liquors. 

I enumerate these instances to show, that the prejudices of the Hindoos are 
greatly magnified in this country ; and that, in the breast of rnany well-disposed 
persons, they are the cause of unnecessary alarms, which are thus allowed to 
obstruct the natural progress of improvement, and the extension of commercial 
intercourse between the two countries. 



Luncej T die Mali, 1821, 
The Right Honourable THOMAS WALLACE, in the Chair. 



Robert Richards^ Esquire, 

Again called in ; and Examined. 

KuhcTt nkhurds, T S it not kuown to youj that the markets of India have at times been glutted 

-Ej?- JL with European goods since the opening of the trade, and that great losses 

(7 Mny.) have been sustained thereby ? — No doubt the markets have been glutted, and 

^ ^ —^ several individuals have suifered great losses in the trade ; but these arp easily 

accounted for. In the first place, such occurrences are but too common on the first 
opening of extensive channels of trade ; but nothing is to be dreaded from this evil, 
inasmuch as it is sure to furnish its own remedy, whilst the glut itself is often found 
to be an efficient cause of future permanent increase of consumption. In the 
present instance, however, with every allowance for individual error and precipitation^ 
I take the glut to be in a great degree occasioned by the restrictions under which 
the trade still labours. As the system is now acted upon, free traders can only go 
to the principal settlements of India, and goods are consequently poured into those 
markets, some suited, and others not suited, to the wants or tastes of the natives; 
.none of which goods can afterwards be conveyed, but at a great expense, to other 
perts where they may chance to be in demand ; they consequently lay on band, ar 
wiifonly sell at a heavy discount. In the meantime, the coasts of India are inha- 
bited by like races of people, for several thousands of miles, who would all be as 
.well pleased with our manufactures, as their brethren at the presidencies, if they 
could get them equally cheap. It is therefore easy to conceive, that the quantity of 
goods suflicient to glut three or four markets, would still constitute but a fractionul 
part of the demand for the same description of goods, if they were allowed to be 
freely and cheaply conveyed to the hundreds of other markets, along the coasts 
of India, Persia and Arabia, from which they are now effectually excluded. 
^ Can you state with a little more particularity, what are the markets to which that 
answer refers ? — All the principal towns along the coast of Malabar, Coromandel, 
Guzerat, Cutch, Sind, and the Persian and Arabian Gulfs; in which towns, or at 
•least those on the coast of Guzerat, Malabar and Coromandel, or the neighbourhood 
thereof, there are local officers of government stationed, under whose authority and 
control,. trade might be carried on without danger or inconvenience, between the 
" free traders and the natives. 

Do you think, that for access to those intermediate ports, as well as the trade to 
the Persian Gulf, small vessels would be preferable to those in which the trade is 
now permitted to be carried on ? — The trade to the Gulfs of Arabia and Persia, 
the coasts of Guzerat, Cutch, and Sind, and to the eastern Archipelago, would he 
more advantageously carried on in vessels of a smaller biuthen than that now 
allowed by Act of Parliament Large ships may visit any part of the coasts of 
Coromandel and Malabar- 
Is it on account of the nature of the harbours, or because it would admit a greater 
number of small capitalists than can engage in the trade at present? — Small 
. vessels are better calculated than large ones, for soprjc parts of this extensive line of 
coast I have before described, some of which cannot, in fact, be approached by 
vessels of a large size ; but it would also be a decided advantage to small capitalists 
. to be allowed to embark in this trade, in vessels of such a size as they have the means 
to fit out for the purpose. 

Do 
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' Do you know of any other obstructions, or impediments, in the way of the Indian Robert UkkanUy 
trade, which you think it would be desirable to remove ? — If the object be, as ^V 

I presume it is, to extend the commerce of this country with India, and to promote, (7 Ma>.) 
as much as possible, the use and consumption of British manufactures, I can men- 
tion several other obstacles and restraints which are now complained of, and the 
removal of which would, I think, materially tend to promote the object in view. 

Be so good as to state them ? — I have already adverted to the size of the ships 
employed in this trade, which is considered by the merchants generally to be one 
unnecessary obstruction to the further extension and improvement of this trade. 
Secondly, it is a source of great mortification to British merchants (and a" they 
think of loss) to find themselves excluded from an extensive and lucrative branch ot 
trade, which is now solely carried on by rivals, between India, China, and the parts 
of the continent of Europe, in which British merchants think it would be but just to 
allow them to participate ; more especially as they conceive that theirpaiticipation 
would not interfere with the East India Company's monopoly. When examined 
before the Committee of the House of Lords, I laid before their Lordships a state- 
ment, to show the magnitude of tlie trade carried on by Americans with Canton. 
Of late years, these industrious and ^nterprizing traders, who are fortunately free 
from all restraint, have taken large quantities of goods to China, including woollens 
and other articles. They come to our own ports for the purchase of these commodities, 
and convey them to Canton, where it must he presumed they sell them to advantage, 
as they continue their purchases here with unabated ardour. Their establishment, 
moreover, at Canton, is intimately connected with one of the wealthiest of the Hong 
merchants, who is known to be a partaker in son^e, at least, of their speculations, 
and under whose advice their purchases in this country are supposed to be made ; 
of late their attention has been turned to cotton piece goods, as well as to woollenj?, 
&c. ; and their agents are at this moment purchasing largely of those goods for the 
China market; the British merchant is thus obliged to look quietly on, while 
ibreigners take, as it were out of his very hands, and from his own shores 
a lucrative branch of trade, without his being able to partake of its benefits. 
I have extracted from the Custom-house reports, the entries which they contain, of 
the cargoes conveyed from this country by American ships to Canton, during the 
year 1 820, and up to April 1 821 , which will serve to show to what extent this trade 
is now carried on. The statements themselves cannot be relied upon for entire 
accuracy, because the valuations of the goods have been given in to the custom- 
iiouse by the actual exporters ; but it may, I think, be safely concluded, that the 
real value of these exports have considerably exceeded the amount of the 
valuations. 

• Are you acquainted with any of the American ships that have recently sailed 
from this country, and the cargoes they have carried out ?— The Auaerican ship 
Cordelia, sailed from hence in January last, with a cargo, of which the entries in the 
Custom-house reports, amount to 28,757/. besides about 20,000/. worth of goods 
^brought from Holland. The American ship Clay sailed in March last, with a cargo 
valued as per the entries aforesaid, at 33,91 1 /. ; and the Nautilus sailed for Canton 
in April last,with a cargo valued as per entries at 1 55,995 /» of which about 1 40,000 /, 
^re stated to be woollen manufactures and British cottons. ^ These ships may 
.return to America, or to any part of the continent of Europe, with valuable cargoes 
collected in China, the Eastern islands or in India; resources from which the British 
merchant, strange to say, is wholly shut out. 

Proceed to state the other heads? — Thirdly, by exclusion from the port of 
Canton, the British trader is deprived of another branch, which would be of material 
use and advantage to those who trade to the Eastern islands ; viz. the trade between 
those islands and China, which is not only lucrative in itself, but if ^ opened to 
liritish traders would enable them to extend considerably their commercial specula- 
tions in that quarter ; this trade is also open to, and profitably carried on by the 
-Americans. Fourthly, I consider our commercial intercourse with the Eastern 
Archipelago to be very much obstructed just now, by the restrictive regulations 
and monopoly of the Dutch, who assume a kind of sovereignty in those seas ; they 
have restored the old monopolizing system in all its rigour; they will not allow 
foreign vessels to frequent any of their own ports, or others under their influence 
and control, excepting three \vhich they have opened, under certain regulations 
jUso, on the island of Java. The trade with the Eastern islands would therefore, 
I think, be materially promoted, if an emporium, such as Sincapore, to be continued 
^oermanently as a free port, were firmly established in those seas, without any 
. 746. 3U4 fear, 
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n(^frt Riplards fear, after occupation for some years, of its being abandoned ; and that encourage- 
J^-^^* ment and protection were at the same time given to British merchants to settk *ir 

7 May. various parts of those islands ; there being many parts where tinders would be 
* hospitably received, and well treated by the natives. It is well known likewise, that 
the inhabitants of this Archipelago have already a taste for British manufactures ; 
iron^ cotton goods, hardware and glassware, are the principal articles of export to. 
that quarter ; but with the advantage of numerous subordinate establishments, and 
adequate protection, there is no foreseeing to w^hat extent the consumption of 
British goods might be carried, as many of those islands are extremely populous, 
and the inhabitants of very industrious, commercial and enterprizing habits ; 
English settlers interspersed thoughout those parts, would prove the more useful 
if not requisite, to counteract the present pernicious influence and restrictive 
system <)f tlie Dutch. Fifthly, under the restrictive system at present in force, the 
fur trade to Canton is wholly thrown into the hands of the Americans ; they alone 
can carry furs from the north-west coast of America, and also seal skins from the 
south seas. The late discovery of New Shetland has opened a wide tield in this 
respect, to the enterprizing ; some of our ships have visited the spot, and found it 
abounding with seals^ whales and other marine animals. Two ships, unable 
to- go to China with the produce of their fishing, as the Americans do, have 
lately imported here from 30 to 40,000 seal skins, wiiich they will probably 
sell at about five shillings a-piece ; whilst the Americans may get as many dollars 
each for theirs in China, besides the advantage of the return voyage. This 
branch is the more deserving just now of consideration, when coupled with 
what is known of the trade carried on with the northern provinces of China^ via 
Russia and Tartary. Formerly the Chinese were supplied M'itK Siberian furs 
through this latter channel ; but for some years back the castor is supposed to be 
extinct in the north of Europe, and the sable has become very scarce, whence 
some of the north-west furs imported into this country, now go to Russia for the 
supply of this trade. On the failure of the former supplies of Siberian furs, the 
Chinese sought coarse woollens and thick cottons in barter for their teas, silks, &c. 
and a considerable quantity of our manufactures of the above description, con- 
sequently found their way to the annual fairs at Novogorod and Kiachta; but they 
can only be smuggled thither, under the existing regulations of Russia ; whilst Russian 
manufactures are allowed to pass, on paying a transit duty of three per cent. It is 
however, certain, that if free access were allowed to the port of Canton, the northern 
provinces of China might be supplied by British merchants, with the goods they 
require, both furs and British manufactures; the latter too of far better quality, and 
at one-third, or perhaps one-fourth, of the price they now cost the Chinese, by the 
route above mentioned. Sixthly, Another serious grievance complained of by the 
ship-owners employed in the East India trade, is, the charges to wliich they are 
subject in the East India docks ; they formerly paid fourteen, and now twelve 
shillings per ton, for what is performed in the London and West India docks for 
three and five shillings. It is needless, however, to dwell on this subject, as a petition 
was presented to Parliament in 1818, and proceedings thereon held, in which most 
minute and accurate information was given respecting the charges and inconveniences 
experienced in those docks : there the matter has since rested, as far as I know ; but 
whenever a favourable opportunity occurs, it is earnestly hoped by the East India 
trade generally, that the enormity of this evil will be duly and justly considered. 

In your former examination you gave it as your opinion, that the trade between 
India and Great Britain had materially increased, do you found this opinion on any 
documents you have examined, or on your general experience of the trade? — 
I believe that the experience of every merchant in the city of London concerned in 
the East India trade, will lead him to the conclusion, that this trade has very 
materially increased in quantity and value of goods since the opening in 1813. 
I have no means of referring to official documents, save such as are occasionally 
printed, but I believe I may safely quote the following : In the Appendix N* 24, to 
the Fourth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on East 
India affairs in 1 81 2, there is an account given of the actual sales of the East India 
Company's and Private trade goods for seventeen years, or from 1793-4 to 1809-rio 
inclusive, which statement will, I think, give a tolerably accurate view of the extent 
of the India and China trade for the period in question ; the sales on account of the 
East India Company averaged for that period, 6,007,564 /. per annum ; the average 
of private sales 1,999,485/.; total 8,007,049/. Now as these sales by the Com- 
pany are certified in the same Report, to have yielded a profit of about 25 per cent. 

over 
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Over and abov^ the actual cost and charges of the goods, we may safely conclude Robert Rkhari^] 
that the 85007,049/. is the utmost annual value of the whole import trade for that ^*?- 

period. Comparing these results, however, with the printed statement of the East (7 May.) 
India Company's and of the free trade to and from China and India, from 1814 to 
1819 inclusive, lately laid before Parliament, I find that the imports by the East 
India Company and the free traders (given I presume at their invoice cost only) 
average for that period 12,435,548/. per annum; showing therefore a decided and 
most important increase since the opening of the trade. In the 25th Appendix id 
the Fourth Report, the value of goods from India alone, sold by the East India 
Company in thfe seventeen years iabove mentioned, L e. the total costs and charges 
averaged 2,328^184/. per annum, add the private trade as aboved stated less 25 per 
cent- for the alleged profit on the sales, or 1,499,614/. and we have 3,827,798/. for 
the total invoice value or cost and charges of the import trade of that period from 
India alone ; but the imports on account of the free and privileged trade alone, in 
the year ending 5th January 1818, are stated at 5,097,748 /. ; in 1 8 J9, 7,098,650/.; 
and in i850, 6,297,510/, ; what the amount of the Company's imports from India 
has been during those three last mentioned years, I have not the means of ascertain- 
ing; but with every allowance for a decline in their trade, it will probably be thought 
moderate, from a review of these results, to state that the trade between India and 
this country has doubled, or nearly so, since it has been opened to the energy and 
enterprise of free traders. 

Your preceding answer refers chiefly to the quantity or value of the goods im- 
ported^ what do you conceive to be the actual state of the consumption of goods in 
this trade, as well in India as in England ; is it, in your opinion, on the increase or 
decrease? — I have reason to know, that the demand for the princfpal articles of 
Indian produce is, and has been, on the increase, since the opening of the trade ; 
of cotton for example, the clearances on ^deliveries from warehouse, 'for home 
consumption and export, were in 1 814^ 23,748 bales ; but in 1 8i 8, 130,706 bales; 
and in 1820, "85,800 bales. The falling off since 1818, is entirely to be ascribed 
to the peculiar cirJcUmstances under which East India cotton has of lat^ been held 
by the consignees in England, -in expectation of a return to higher prices. The 
demand for the article generally may be judged of by the consumption and export, 
being in 1811, 316,334 bales; and in 1820,' 518,478 bales. The deliveries of 
indigo, in 1811, were 2,996,000 lbs. ; and in 1820, 6,71 0,000 lbs. The deliveries 
or clearances of East India sugar, in 1813, were 34,181 cwt; and in 1820, 
241,200 cwt. Of silk, the deliveries in 1812, were 5,914 bales; and 6,740 bales 
in 1820V • Of the demand for East India coffee, some idea may be for-med, by the 
amount of the stocks on hand. At the close of 1814, the stock was 80,000 bags; 
in December 1820, it was only 27,800, and has since been reduced to about 
7,000 bags. Of these articles, it may be added, that the consumption appears to 
have gradually increased, throughout the intermediate years of the periods above 
given, and even during the two years that trade generally was said to be so much 
depressed. ' 

The Committee perceive, from your pr<;ceding statement, that it is confined to 
the consumption of articles of India produce in this country, and the Foreign mar- 
kets of Europe ; have you any account or statement, which leads to show that there 
has been an increased consumption of the exports from Europe to India, during the 
same period ? — ^In my former examination, I stated some facts, on the authority of 
advices 1 had then received from Calcutta, to show that a very considerable increase 
had taken place in- the imports into Calcutta of British manufactures, since the open- 
ino* of the free trade; subsequent to that examination, I have received further 
leUers from Calcutta, in which 1 have been again informed, that the demand for 
British -manufactures of certain descriptions and qualities, continues to be great, 
and is likely to go on progressively increasing. In documents respecting this trade, 
I find it stated, that the total imports from the United Kingdom into Calcutta, have 
increased from R* 39,44*247 '^^ 811-12, to 2,81,05,654 in 1818-19. In this 
increase, by far the largest proportion consists of merchandize, as contra-dis-' 
tinguished from treasure; and it is impossible, I conceive, to account for this great 
auf^mentation of the import trade, without admitting, at the same time, a vast 
increase in the real or eflTectUal demand for goods. 

In your opinion, has the freedom of trade operated at all, as a stimulus to the 
industry of India? — It certainly has done so, to as great an extent as dould \VcIl 
be expected ; and this is proved, by the increased quantity of goods, which we have 
for some years received from that country, and by the increased consumption of 
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nobat Rickards, British manufactures in India, which the natives could of course, only pay for by 

^*^ the produce of their industry.. But it has ahvays been my opinion, that the industry 

(7 May.) of the natives of India is, and has been, very much kept down by the operation of 

' — -.. ' the Revenue system in force in that country ; the heavy land tax imposed upon the 

great mass of the inhabitants of India, is sufficient of itself, to cramp the most 
industrious habits, and to paralyze efforts, to which the natives of India would, 
I think, be found peculiarly prone, if relieved from the weight of this overwhelming 
burthen* 

Can you state what is the actual situation of the trade with the Archipelago, 
either direct from this country or from India, by country ships or in freight shipsr ;. 
is it now considerable?"*— The trade between the Eastern Archipelago and Europe is 
now chiefly carried to Holland, and is very considerable, both in the hands of 
the Americans and the Dutch ; British free traders have also a share in it, but liable 
10 the obstructions and impediments I have detailed in a former answer. The 
trade between India and the Eastern Archipelago, I believe to be in a flourishing 
state* I have been given to understand, by persons who have of late years visited 
that quarter of the world, that the trade in piece goods is not so. great as it was 
formerly j owing to the extended use of late years, among the natives of those 
islands, of British cottons, which have superseded the use of many of the cloths 
they were formerly in the habit of receiving from India. 

Then you have been led to understand, that the trade from India to the Eastern 
Archipelago, has only diminished in proportion as its direct supply has been derived 
from this country? — It is confirmed to me by documents, which I have lately re- 
ceived from Calcutta. On a comparison of the trade of Calcutta with Penang and 
the eastward, for the years 1817-18 and 1818-19, there appears to have been a de- 
ficit in the export of goods, in the latter year,! . . , 1,45,804 rupees. 
to the amount of - - - - - J '^"" ^^ ^ 

To the coast o£ Sumatra, a deficit in the export ofl , ^r* ,-2 
piece goods, to the amount of - - - -J »'3) 7 
To Java - - - d* - - - d* - - - t^ASAH — 
To Manilla - - d* - - - d' - ^ - - 4,59,36i — 

In the same period, there had been a considerable increase in the trade gene- 
rally to Penang and the eastward ; a defalcation to the coast of Sumatra ; a small 
increase to Java ; but a great defalcation with Manilla ; owing chiefly to a short re- 
mittance of treasure, which is easily accounted for, from the great quantity of 
specie which had poured into Calcutta, in that year, from other quarters. It is 
a remarkable iact, however, that the trade between Calcutta and Java had in- 
creased from 10,87,682 rupees, in 1813-14, to 21,02,528^ rupees in 1818-19- 
Whatever, therefore, may be the diminished demand for Indian piece goods in the 
Eastern islands, it is quite clear that the free trade has not, in a general view, injured 
t;his important branch of eastern commerce ; since it is thus shown t6 have more 
than doubled since the opening. 

In what ships is the trade chiefly carried on between Europe and the Eastern 
Archipelago ?^ — Some British ships, but Chiefly in American and Dutch ships, as 
I have before sta ted • 

Do you know if the articles procured amongst the islands of the Archipelago, are 
not chiefly calculated for the China market ? — A great many are ; such as tin, 
pepper, gold-dust, rattans, spices, birds nests, biche-de-mer, and various other 
articles; and it is on this account that I conceive it would be a material advantage 
to the British traders, frequenting the Eastern Archipelago, to have the port of 
Canton open to them, that they might, upon equal terms at least with their rivals, 
carry those articles to a profitable market. 

Do you think, that while that advantage is possessed by the Dutch and Ame- 
ricans, and British merchants excluded from it, it will be possible for them to curry 
on an advantageous commerce in the Indian Archipelago, in competition with 
those persons?— From the want of this accommodation, the British trade with the 
Eastern Archipelago is very materially obstructed ; there are but few articles, (coftce 
and sugar theprincipal ones) that can be brought from thence, with a prospect of 
advantage to Europe ; and the British trader consequently experiences great difli- 
culty in 'making up a return cargo. In this respect, the Americans have a decided 
advantage over us ; the port of Canton being open to them, they never can be at 
a loss to make up an assorted cargo; they have the teas, silks, raw silk, nankeens* 
cassia, csissia buds, drugs, sugar, and other produce of China to choose from ; and 
being at liberty to convey to Canton not only British manufactures, but the produce 

of 
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of the Eastern islands, to be exchanged for these returns on the spot, the American Robert Rkkardfy 
is enabled to procure them on far better terms than tlie British merchant, who may ^1* 
accidentally pick up some of these articles, at such of the ports of India as he is (7 iMay.) 
now allowed to visit. ^' ^' -' 

Do you not think, in point of fact, the advantage of the trade with the Indian 
Archipelago, depends in a very great degree, upon the power of going to China 
for a return cargo to Europe ? — I think it does, for the reasons I have above 
stated. 

If means were tftken to preserve the monopoly of the tea trade to this country, 
to the East India Coujpany, do you think any material objection exists to the 
private trader being permitted to carry that article to foreign ports, either in or out 
of Europe ?— I cannot conceive any reasonable objection to his doin^ so ; it would 
not interfere in the smallest degree with the Company's monopoly ot the tea trade 
in England ; whilst the consumption of America, and of foreign Europe is now, and 
will continue to be, supplied by the enterprising Americans themselves, to as great 
extent as if British merchants participated therein. This, moreover, is a branch 
of trade into which the Company themselves neither can, or, I believe, would enter. 
By the selfish policy of vesting, it is wholly thrown, with all its advantages, into the 
hands of foreigners and rivals. The British merchant is thus excluded from a 
branch of trade, which the East India Company neither can, or, I imagine, wish to en-* 
joy, merely because the latter have now a close monopoly of the tea trade to England ; 
but "it is quite obvious that the exclusion is of no advantage to the Company, or to 
any other class of his Majesty's subjects ; and it may therefore be fairly and justly 
stated to be pure and unmixed loss to the nation at large. 

Have you any information respecting the American trade, its progress, and its 
amount, and the distribution of it between America and foreign Europe?— When 
examined before the Committee of the House of Lords, I delivered in a statement 
showing the amount of the American trade from Canton, both to foreign Europe 
and America. I have reason to believe that that statement is authentic, and I 
would beg leave to refer to it here, as containing detailed information upon the 
subject inquired into. 

Have you reason to believe that much of the tea imported to America, finds its 
way to other countries in Europe ?— I sliould think not, inasmuch as the Americans 
have free access to the continental ports, and may import it direct, and therefore at 
a less expense than by the circuitous route of America. 

Do you believe that the tea trade, as carried on from Canton to Holland, during 
the last years, has been an advantageous trade ?— The market in Holland has, on 
the contrary, been overstocked with teas from China ; but I have at the same time 
learned from merchants trading with the continent of Europe, that the consump- 
tion of tea in Germany is on the whole increasing ; and the present cheapness of 
the article will probably tend to promote its further use. 

t)o you know whether the imports from India and China to Holland, are chiefly 
conveyed in Dutch vessels ?~There are several Dutch ships, employed in the trade 
between Java and Holland ; but the principal imports into Holland from China are 
made by American vessels, who also convey Javanese, Siamese, and Indian produce 
to the same quarter. , , 1 r 

Can you state any reason for the preference of American vessels, on the part ot 
the Dutch, to their own ?— No other than that the Americans are a more enterprising 
and energetic people ; they have not even the same advantages as the Dutch in this 
trade, inasmuch as they arc subject to higher duties on importation into Holland ; 
notwithstanding which, the greater part of the trade between Holland and the East, 
seems to be conveyed in American bottoms. 

If the law ])ermittcd British vessels to compete with American vessels m this 
branch of the carrying trade, do you think they could do it successfully ?— I have 
no doubt they could; I know several ship-owners and merchants, who would imme- 
diatcly embark in this trade if it were once opened to them; they are also per- 
suaded that they can now navii^ate their ships as cheaply as the Americans do ; and 
if the port of Canton were opened to them, they would again engage in the tur and 
seal skin trade, in the conviction of its fully answering their expectations, and being 
attended with considerable profit ^ ,...», .. 11 

Has not the fur trade as carried on by the Americans, diminished considerably 
of late from the north-west coast?'-! do not exactly know to what extent it may 
havedhninished of late years, but the statement I delivered in to the House of Lords, 
before referred to. will show the exact amount of the annual importations of turs 
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Robert Rkkards, and skins bylhe Americans into China, for the period comprised therein. That 
£sq. Statement exhibits considerable fluctuation in the annual amount of imports ; in the 

(7 May.) latter years there seems to be a diminution in the number of otter, and seal skins, 
— -'but an increase in rabbit, neutra and beaver skins. 

Have you any documents relative to the trade carried on with the north of 
China, through Russia? — I communicated to the Committee of the House of Lords, 
all the information I then possessed upon this subject ; I have since received the 
following letter relative to this trade : 

" Extract from a letter to R. Rickards, Esq. on the subject of the trade to 
China, *via Russia and Tartary ; dated in 1821. 

" The trade in British manufactures to China through Russia, has not increased 
during the last year ; this is in a great measure owing to the promised transit of 
foreign manufactures not having been carried into effect by the Russian government; 
in consequence, many of the British articles which would find a ready market at 
Kiachta, are not permitted at all to enter the Russian empire. Indeed it now 
appears to be the policy of that government to check the importation of foreign 
merchandize, particularly such articles as are of the manufacture or produce of 
Great Britain. The tariff of 1821, gives a strong evidence of this fact, as the new 
duties there imposed, are almost exclusively levied on goods either from British 
colonies or of British manufacture. 

" The whole amount of goods wliich pass by way of Kiachta from Russia into 
China, do not amount at an average to more than one million sterling per annum ; 
the average expenses incurred on British goods, before they arrive at Kiachta, 
amount to nearly three times their original cost The journey from Kiachta to 
Pctersburgh takes upwards of five months, even when sent direct, and in case the 
goods change proprietors at the fair of Vishney Novogorod (which is generally 
the case) it requires nearly a year to make the journey. 

'* The Chinese goods received in barter, are equally slow in reaching the markets 
where they are sold ; so that an operation from St. Pctersburgh to Kiachta, usually 
occupies a period of upwards of two years before it is finally realised, 

" Goods intended for Kiachta generally change proprietors at the fair of Vishney 
Novogorod, which takes place in the month of August ; from thence they are con- 
veyed in carts or sledges to Kiachta, where they are purcliased in barter by the 
Chinese merchants. The demand at Kiachta commences in November, and lasts 
till the beginning of March. The barter, it is true, continues during the whole year, 
but it is only during this period that it is carried to any extent ; Kiachta is not the 
only frontier town of Russian Tartary to which the Chinese merchants resort ; there 
is also a considerable trade through the town of Haimatschim, on the frontier of 
Mingolia. I do not know the extent of business carried on through that channel, 
but I understand that trade has fallen o(F lately, the market at Kiachta being 
preferred. 

" The distance from Kiachta to Pctersburgh is ^,31 1 English miles ; and again 
from Kiachta to Pekin 1,014 English miles ; in all 5,335 English miles, chiefly by 
land carriage, 

" The usual quantity of tea imported through Kiachta, is from forty to fifty thou- 
sand chests ; of this about one half is usually sold at the fair of Vishney Novogorod : 
at tliat fair in August 1820, 27,000 chests of black tea were sold, exclusive of 
green and cake tea, which last is called in Russia Ziegelt/ia, 

** The black tea sold for 420 roubles per chest; green, 500 to 600 roubles; and 
cake tea from 1 75 to 200 roublesii This last is an article not used in this country, 

" The woollen cloths of Prussia and Saxony have an advantage over those of 
Great Britain, in consequence of their being received in Russia at a less duty than 
clotiis of British manufacture. This reduced duty in favour of these countries, 
was established during Buonaparte's continental system, and has continued ever 
since, our government having made no remonstrance on the subject; they are also 
permitted to be sent to Kiachta, on paying a transit duty of 3 per cent. 

" The Russians are extremely jealous of their overland trade to Ciiina, and it is 
exclusively Ilussian-born subjects, and such as pay the patent as merchants of the 
first class, that are permitted to trade to Kiachta. The Chinese, on tijoir part, 
also confine that trade to a privileged company of native mcrcliants. British 
goods, which are sent to Kiachta, arc almost all contraband, no British goods being 
permitted in transit through Russia ; that privilege, as 1 have already stated, is, 
however, granted to goods of Prussian manufacture, and exclusively to them. 

** I have 
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*• I have not been able to ascertain what duties are levied by -the Chinese Robert likkardt^ 
government, as the interior trade of that country is entirely confined to native ^*^' 

Chinese, who come direct from Pekin to that market; there are regular fairs in (y^^v.) 
Chinese Tartary, but as nothing but native Chinese are permitted to be there, I am 
also unable to g^ive you any details respecting that branch of trade. The road from 
Pekin to Kiacnta is chiefly through a flat desert country. Merchandizes are con- 
veyed in carts of about half a ton each ; the expense of carriage I have not been 
able to ascertain. ■ 

" In the month of June last, 785 carts laden with Chinese merchandize ariived 
at Maimutschin from the interior of China; these performed the journey from 
Pekin to that place in 51 days, and brought 943 chests of tea^ 589 bales of 
nankeens, exclusive of manufactured silks, sugar candy, &c. &c. About the same 
period, goods to nearly a similar value arrived at Kiachta from the interior of 
Russia ; of these, about three-eighths were British manufacture, consisting chiefly 
of Manchester velvets and a few muslins ; the other were furs, Russian leather, 
woollen cloths and horses ; Russian horses find a ready market in the northern 
provinces of China. 

" My sole object in giving these details is to prove to you, that some articles of 
British manufactures are suitable for the consumption of the northern provinces 
of China ; and that in spite of every obstacle, they have found their way to that 
distant country, by an overland journey of upwards of five thousand miles, a part 
of which is through regions where there are neither roads nor inhabitants." 

In what proportion do you think the goods, carried in this way, could be supplied 
cheaper to China, if they could find access through any of the northern ports of 
that empire ?— I should think that British goods might be conveyed through Canton 
to the northern provinces of China, at probably one-fourth of their present cost, 
by the way of Vislmey, Novogorod, and Kiachta, If access were given to 
British traders, to any of the northern ports of China, those goods could be sup- 
pHed to the northern provinces at a less expense, by all the costs of the land car- 
riage, from Canton, of which J have no means of judging ; I should conceive 
however, generally speaking, that the cost of conveying goods to any of the nor- 
thern ports of China, would be much the same as to the port of Canton. 

At what difference of cost do you think private traders could supply British ma- 
nufactures to the Chinese, through the port of Canton, as compared with the East 
India Company ?— I know of several purchases made in the city of London by 
private merchants, of woollens of the same description as those supplied to the 
East India Company, and declared to be of equal quality, at 25 per cent under the 
Company's prices. The freight upon those goods to China, in private traders, would 
be less than in the Company's ships ; whence it is obvious, that private traders 
might dispose of their goods to a profit in China at sales prices, which would still 
be attended with loss to the Company. 

Do you apprehend, that that is the comparative difference of price between 
I]ritish manufactures conveyed by Americans, and of those sent by the East India 
Company?— I know it to be the case in some instances, having seen the books of 
a considerable warehouseman in the city, who liad sold goods to an American fov 
consignment to Canton ; and the prices paid to him for the same, compared with 
the prices of goods of the same quality, usually prepared for the East India Com- 
pany, were less by twenty to twenty-five per cent. The ditfercnce arises from the 
different mode in 'which the goods are got up for private sale; the Company's 
woollens are dyed and finished in London. It is now ascertained, that the same 
processes can be performed equally well, and much cheaper in the country, I have 
myself had repeated offers made to me of woollens for the India and China market, 
warranted to be of equal quality with the Company's cloths, and at 25 per cent under 
their prices. 

Have you reason to believe, that at the prices at which the Americans can afford 
to sell the manufactures of this country, they have found a ready sale in China ?~ 
It is very commonly reported of the American trade, that it has been a losing one 
to them ; and I know that the American agents in this town assert the same fact ; 
but when I see this trade carried on to such an extent, as the statements I have 
this day delivered in show it to be, by such respectable and enlightened merchants 
as Mr. Perkins and Co. of Boston, Mr. Cushing, their agent at Canton, and those 
gentlemen intimately connected, as they ore known to be, with the great Chinese 
Hong merchant, Howqua, 1 cannot conceive it possible they would persevere in this 
trade, if on the whole it was found to be a losing one. 

745. 3 X 3 Have 
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HoUri RicUrdt, Have you reason to believe, that the Chinese prefer the trade carried on in goods 
-^^?- to the trade carried on by specie rrrr-Formerly, the exports to China were chiefly in 

Ma>.) specie; but of late years, from the quantity of goods that have been carried to 
China by the Americans, as well as by the captains aad officers of the Company's 
ships, there is reason to believe that they have no objection to receiving our goods, ^ 
of such patterns and descriptions as may happen to suit them, in preference to ' 
specie. An anecdote which I have lately heard, may serve to illustrate this fact. 
A gentleman belonging to one of the Company's ships, gave to his friend in the city 
a few days ago, an account of his last adventure to China in goods, which appetired 
to have been a losing one. His friend observed, " then I suppose you will take no 
more goods to China.'* He repUed, ^' I certainly shall, for goods of certain descrip- 
tions are in demand there ; on my former voyage I knew not what would best suit 
t)ie taste of the Chinese, now I know it, and I -expect my next adventuj'e will b0 
a profitable one." 

Pre$uming that the sale of British manufactures, particularly cotton, is much 
extended amongst the population of India, and that they are introduced into 
general use there ; what effect do you consider such a state of things would produce 
on thp employment jmd resources of that portion of the native population that is 
now occupied in the manufacture of cotton goods for the consumption of India?— 
I think it very likely that the further introduction of our cheap cotton manufactures 
into India, may supersede, as they have done already to a certain degree, the use 
and consumption of many of the cotton manufactures of the country ; but I am not 
aware of any injury to the population of India, that is likely to result from this state 
of things ; probably, the most beneficial trade that can be carried on bet\veen India 
and this country, wall be found to consist in the exchange of the raw produce of the 
East, for the manufactured goods of Britain. I believe the native Indians have it 
in their power, from the cheapness of labour and food in that country, and the 
great fertility of the soil, to produce raw articles calculated for the manufactures of 
Britain, at a cheaper rate than perhaps any o^h^r country in the world ; and if their 
industry should be directed to this point, instead of to Igcal manufactures, it will 
interfere the less witli their present occupations and employments ; inasmuch as the 
weavers generally throughout India are cultivators of the soil also, and are oc- 
cupied to the full as much in their fields as at their looms. I believe the alarms on 
this head, to be as unfounded as those which exist in respect to the supposed casts 
and peculiar prejudices of thQ native Indians. From general poverty and want of 
capital, labour in India is by no means so subdivided as in the more improved 
countries of Europe. Weavers, at least when I Avas in India, were very comnionly 
of those versatile habits, and at the same time 30 poor, as to be obliged not only 
to raise their own food, but to conduct the whole process of their art, from the 
formation of their tools to the sale of their production. Whatever, therefore, may 
tend to accumulate capital, and to confine the labour of the industrious to particular 
objects, will be a manifest advantage to the country at large ; and it is obvious 
that it will be far better for the Indian to raise cotton than to spin and weave it, 
when he can procure the manufactured article he wants, cheaper than he can 
make it, by exchanging it for the raw material. Oveater attention to agriculture 
might also be the means of improving the quality of Indian cotton, a matter of no 
small importance ; as a trifling improvement of the staple would render it more 
valuable to our manufacturers than the broad cottons of America. It may be 
satisfactory to those who entertain apprehensions on this head, to know, that there 
is a large class of coarse piece goods manufactured in India, which have pot yet 
been successfully imitated in this country, at the same prices ; in proof of which 
it is stated from Bengal, that large quantities of these goods continue to be exported 
from Calcutta to America; the exports of piece goods to America in 1818-19, 
having exceeded that of 1817-18, in no less a sum than 9,76,369 rupees. The 
weavers, therefore, incur no risk whatever that I can see, of being thrown out ot 
employment, by any changes now in progress, or that are likely to occur, in the course 
or state of this trade* 
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Jovis, 10"* die Mali, 1§21. 
The Right Honourable THOMAS WALLACE, in the Chair. 



Charles Everett, Esquire, 
Called in} and Examined* 



Charles Everett^ 

STATE yodr profession? — My profession is an American commission mer- Esq. 

Cl^^"^- . (10 May.) 

In what particular branch of the American trade are yoa engaged ? — In selecting ' 
goods, and making contracts for shipments. 

To the United btates?— Yes. 

And to other parts of the world, on account of the subjects of the United States ? — 
Yes ; wherever I receive the orders fon 

Has your business led you to become acquainted with the slate of the trade car- 
ried on through this country, by the Americans, with the East Indies and China? — 
It has, so far as regards British manufactured goods ; I have not a general knowledge 
of the trade. What I know of it, is only ffom buying the articles for the 
markets. 

Are there a number of merchants of the same description as yourself, resident 
in this country, employed in the purchasing of goods ?— Yes ; buying for themselves 
and buying on commission. 

Do you know liow many of them are engaged in the commission trade, as con- 
nected with the East Indies and China ? — I do not know of any one excepting 
myself, that has purchased goods for China. 

Have you yourself been engaged extensively in purchasing goods for China, on 
account of Americans ? — I have purchased only for one house, at least the orders 
have come through one house, and 1 feel myself bound to execute those orders 

Have those orders been extensive? — I have no objection to give the amount of 
the shipments. The trade has been very much overrated, and it is for that reason 
I feel myself at liberty to expose the amount. 

How long have you been engaged in this business ?--Since 1818. 

Will you state the amount of the manufactured articles shipped by you, in each of 
the years subsequent to the year 1818 ? — In 1818, I had orders to a great amount; 
I had orders, for instance, of one particular article for 10,000 pieces not executed, 
owing to the state of the market. The amount shipped,^ at that period, was about 
i,8oo/.'consisting of articles for experiment; of those articles, only about three, out 
of many, were suitable for the market I ought to observe, that the house had 
been shipping goods before I had the agency of it, and that many of those had been 
returned to the United States as unsaleable. 

When they previously shipped goods, was it from America or this country?- 
Part of those I speak of were sent to America, and from there to China, 

Speaking of the previous shipments you say the house had shipped before you 
were employed, did they ship from America to Chhia, or, as they now do, from this 
country? — From America; they may have been brought hero, and sent to America. 

This business of shipping goods from this country to China, commenced with your 
receiving the commission? — Yes. 

In the subsequent year to 1818, did vou increase the quantity of articles sent out, 
considerably ?— The next year I was enabled to execute part of the orders I had in 
liand ; the decline of the markets here was such that I was enabled to do it. 

The export of manufactured articles was more in 1819 than in i8i8?-— Yes. 

Can you state by what proportion it was more?— In 1819, the shipments were 
in the last six months of the year; they began in July. 

Were they much more in that year than the year before?— In the last six months 
of 1 819, we shipped about 26,448/. 14^*. 11 ^. 

When did you receive the account of the result of your experiment?— That 
would follow in about nine or ten months after. 

746. 3X4 ^^'^^^'^-^ 
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Charles Ever city "Were the shipments made in 1819, in consequence of receiving that account, or 
^^^- before you received that account? — I am uncertain as it respects that; I cannot 

(10 May.) recollect; probably it was from the decline of the market, ivhich was very reat 
in 1819 and i8*20, 

"^Vera those shipments made after you had received the account of the result of 
your experiments the preceding year, or not? — I should say no ; they were pro- 
bably made from the decline in the market, that enabled me to execute the orders. 

Tlien you had received the result of those experiments, previous to making those 
shipments? — No ; I could not have known the result previous to the first shipments 
in 1819. One shipment was made in December 1819, and I might have received 
inteUigence before that time, of the preceding shipment. 

Was that shipment, which was made in December, regulated by the accounts 
you had received of the results of your experiments? — I presume it was ; but I can- 
not say positively, not having the documents before me. 

Are you led to believe that, from the articles of which it consisted ? — Yes, I should 
conceive so, from the number of articles. 

. Have you any objection to state, whether those articles Wi3re woollen manufactures 
or cottons, or what description? — Woollens. 

Altogether woollens : — Yes. 

In the year 1820, were your shipments much increased? — I shipped^ in 1820, 

State, subsequent to the year 1820, what shipments have you made this year, 
up to this period? — The present year, the whole shipments have been 67,933/. 

It appears from this statement, that subsequent to the period of your expe- 
riments, the shipments have been gradually increasing; will you inform the Com-* 
mittec, >Wiether that increase has been owing to the state of the market here, or to 
the increased probability of disposing of them in China? — It has been owing to the 
price of specie, and the reduction in the prices of manufactured goods here. 

It has been owing to your finding them a more beneficial export to China, thait 
bullion would have been? — Yes, paying a little more profit than specie. 

Have you any reason to know wliat sort of a market they found in China J 
whether there was any difficulty in disposing of them ? — I do not know of any 
difliculty in disposing of them. 

Do you happen to know whether they sold at a profit, or no ? — They were sold 
at a fair profit, considering they belonged to the owners of the ships ; if they had 
belonged to individuals, and they had paid the freight and incidental expenses, 
and had no advantages in Canton beyond those of a common merchant, there 
would have been no profit. My employers have had a house in Canton for many 
years. 

Did they comprehend one sort only, or were there many? — There were a variety 
of woollens> both coarse and fine. 

Arc you aware, from any information you have received, of any particular difti- 
culties attending the carryin^g on the American trade, in the port of Canton ? — 
I do not know of any in particular; it is a trade that requires a complete knowledge 
of the people, and manners, of course. 

If you arc aware of any difficulties, bo so good as to state tliem ? — The Chinese 
are naturally jealous; and if they should sec an extraordinary quantity of goods 
coming into the market, it is my opinion there would be an objection to it by the 
Chinese government. 

Have you ever been in China ?— No. 

What reason have you to think, that there would be an objection to it from the 
government? — Frou) the instructions of my employers, I am directed to be|»in my 
invoices with number one^ of almost every article; so that they may not see, by the 
high number on the package, there is any considerable quantity of the article. 

Is that with a view to prevent the merchant knowing what the quantity is that is 
brought tu market? — I presume it is in order to cover the quantity, both from the 
merchant and the government. 

Can you state, what description and size of vessels the trade is usually carried oit 
in?— From 300 to 500 tons, manned by few men compared with English vessels. 

What number?— I think u ship of 350 tons, takes from twenty to twenty-five 
men. including tlie mates. 

Are 
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Are there any more houses in London that ship goods to China, besides yours ? — Charles Bocri^, 
I do not know of any; 1 presume, if there was, I should know it, that is to say ^* 

direct; it may be presumed some do, by indirect means. . . (10 May.) ^ 

Do you know of any goods being shipped from this country, on account, 61 tlie 
Chinese Hong merchants themselves? — To a veryBmall amount, I have purbhjised 
myself, which were intended for the Hong merchants. 

At what period did the shipment of British manufactures direct from hence to 
China, by the Americans commerce ? — It was in 1819 that the first vessel went 
direct from hers. 

Are you acquainted with the general progress of the American trade to China? — 
I have not had an acquaintance witli it till the time I have previously mentioned. 

Has the trade Uicrfiased or fallen off, since that time? — It hasde^ireased nearly 
one half; it has now fallen into very few hands. 

To what cause do you attribute that decrease?— To the cargoes not selling to 
advantage. 

^rom what particular cause did they cease to produce a profit ? — That I cannot 
toll. 

From whence do you draw the conclusion, that the trade has fallen oflf since 
1819 ?— General information. 

Is that information from China, or from people in this country ?— -Persons I con- 
verse with, Americans and others in this country. 

Is it from any infomiation from China ? — No. 

Do you happen to know the number of American vessels that have gone to 
India or China, within the last year, direct from this country ?— Three. 

Were those vessels freighted b/you ?— By my employers; the cargoes were pur- 
chased by myself. 

Can you state the number of vessels that have gone direct to Cliina 01 India; 
from this country, in the year 1821 ?— I cannot speak to India, I can only speak 
as to China; there is only one that has gone there. 

You have stated^ that you are not aware of any persons wlio freight ahips direct 
from hence to China, but yourselves? — No. 

What ship was it that went in 1 82 1 ?— Tlie ship Nautilus. 

Do you know any thing of the American ship Clay, that sailed in March 1821 r 
—Yes. 

Were you the agcntfor freighting that ship ?— I bought a small part of the cargo. 

Did you know of her sailing?— Yes; she sailed to another Port in India. 

It appears by the Custom-house accounts, that the Nautilus curried a consider- 
able amount of cottons, as wellfus of woollens ?— Yes. 

Were tlicy purchased by you ?— Yes, they were. 

Had you sent any cottons previously?—! hud sent a few previously. 

Has the export of cottons increased as well as tvoollcn.^, through that clmnncr^ 
—In about the same proportion; one tenth of the last dhipmont was cottons. 

Arc there any vessels going at present on that destination ?— None that I know 
of; only five or six of the principal houses continue in the trade, the smaller onqs 
have been obliged to quit it. 



Sir George T/tomas StamUfm, Baronet, a Member of the House, 
Examined. 



FROM what period have you been in the service of tlic East India Company ?— ^ .y. ^^-/'^y^^^,.^ 

Fromi7()0. . ^, •! 1 » -o, ► ^ t.. , , ^'^^* 

During what proportion of that period have you resided in China ?—ii?ght or ^j^^^^yj 

^ SUUe Your op^Jon of the fcelinc; entertained in China, with respect to the trade 
with this country, by the government and tlic pcoi)lc?— I tlnnk they arc sensible 
of the advantages that the country derives from it, and are dcsn-ous oi its conti- 

Did it appear to you, that they wore desirous also of il^ increase ?— In a com- 
mercial point of view, X should imagine they would ho fiivourable to Us mcrcose, 
provided it was not prosunud to have any political ellbct that might mtcrlere with 
the interests of the country. ., • • .1 * *i /m • 

Confined strictly to a commercial inturcouitiC, do you Ihiuk that the Unnc?c gu- 
vcrnmentarc dit^po^^cd to encourage it?- 1 can only judge Irum then' conduct, aslm 

74fi. ^^^' 
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Sir as I have had experience of it, from which I do not see any disposition to dis- 

Cr. '2\ stuuntotit courage it 

^orL What are the feelings entertained with respect to British subjects, as compared 

^ (io M ay.) ^ with thoge entertained with respect to subjects of other European states ? — I should 

be inclined to think that tliey possessed, generally speaking, a higher character in 

the estimation of the Chinese than those of any other countiy ; but they are generally 

^t the same time, in a much greater degree, the objects of jealousy* 

To what do you refer the causes of that jealousy ? — To the great power of 
Great Britain, as evinced by our fleets which have visited China, the operations 
of our armies in India; and various other circumstances, no doubt known to the 
Chinese. 

Do you think, that from that circumstance they are disposed to view the conduct 
of individuals from this country in China, with more jealousy, and to attach more 
importance to it, than to the conduct of individuals connected with other countries ? 
— Certainly I conceive so. 

Have you seen any instances in which they have acted upon that feeling? — 
I cannot at this moment, and should hardly think it necessary to specify particular 
instances, as I consider the whole system of their conduct to be a proof of that dis- 
position. 

Are any other restrictions imposed upon the intercourse of British subjects,, by 
the government of China, than are imposed upon the intercourse of the subjects of 
any other European nation ? — The regulations of the trade once established, apply 
|o all equally ; there are certainly no specific regulations applicable to the English. 

In what part of their conduct cloes that disposition show itself? — In the execution 
of those regulations. 

Do you think that there is any thing in that feeling which creates in itself an 
objection tp the admission of free traders from this country, on the same footing us 
^e subjects of, the United States or those of other nations are admitted ? — I should 
conceive that such admission would excite a certain degree of jealousy and suspicion 
in the first instance, apd very possibly lead to an endeavour to impose sprpe new 
restrictions on the trade ; but whether that jealousy would continue, and those 
restrictions be enforced, I should conceive would depend very much upon their 
conduct. 

If the jealousy which you have stated, arises out of their knowledge of the po- 
litical power of this country, is it not mor^ likely to connect itself with the great 
establishments and ships employed by the East India Company, than the smaller 
imd inferior ships in which the trade would be carried on by free traders? — I should 
conceive that the ships of the free traders would be,connected with the East India 
Company, in the eyes of the Chinese, nearly in the same manner as the shjps now 
engaged in their own trade. 

Is there any other ground of apprehension arising from the admission of free 
traders, except the general jealousy which you have stated ? — I should conceive 
that in a commercial point of view, if they confined it strictly to the same branches 
of trade, and to the same extent that the Americans. now do, no injury could arise, 

Do not the Americans embrace every species of trade that is carried on by us 
with the Chinese ? — They have done so, but in a limited degree, which has certainly 
interfered with the Company's trade in some instances; but if the British trade was 
similar in extent, no greater interference of qourse could take place. 

Then you apprehend no danger from the admission of British traders, to the 
extent to which the Americans are admitted, and carrying on the trade to the 
same amount, beyond that which arises from the admission of Americans ? — I have 
stated, that there would be no danger, as far as I am aware, in a commercial point 
of view. 

State in what other point of view ? — That which I have already alluded to, the 
exciting the jealousy of the Chinese government, the degree of which would depend 
upon their conduct in carrying on that trade. 

If,^in tl)e conduct of that trade, it was made clear to the Chinese that there were 
no objects looked to but commercial ones, do you think that in that case any danger 
would arise from it? — My apprehensions of the jealousy of the Chinese govern- 
ment being excited, does not arise from an opinion that they would impute 
political objects to them ; but I think that their individual conduct, and the in- 
creased number of persons belonging to a nation whose power and resources are 
so well known to the Chinese government, would unavoidably excite jealousy. 

Do you apprehend that the Chinese are unacquainted with the power and 

resources 
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resources of the Americans ? — I should imagine by no means in an-efqtial degree as Sir 

they are with those of Great Britain, of which they have had so many and such ^- '^* Sfamitm 
decisive proofs. ^*''^' 

Do you entertain any apprehensions of the conduct that would be lield by thefre?. ('^ ^^'*^y-^ 
traders, that is not applicable to the Americans ?— I can hardly presume myself ^ 
qualified to judge what their conduct would be under such circumstances; but cer- 
tainly causes of disturbance and dissatisfaction to the Chinese, have ariseti^ iftore* fre- 
quently from British subjects than from Americans, in the course of the trade as it 
has been hitherto carried on. 

Has not that very much arisen from the practice of British sailors being permit- 
ted to visit Canton in large bodies together on liberty ?— No doubt that has been one 
of the causes. 

Has not it been a principal cause ? — It has been the immediate cause of severai 
disturbances that have actually taken place. 

Is not that cause now removed? — The intercourse with the Chinese, of the sailors, 
though now restricted, cannot be altogetiier put a stop to. I believe an instance 
has very recently occurred, in which a Chinese was unfortunately killed. 

That was by an officer ? — Yes, with a boat's crew, in consequence of stones beififg 
thrown at them. 

Have you ever heard of any of those instances occurring, with respect to the 
Americans ? — I am by no means sure they have not occurred, though I do not 
recollect to have heard of any. 

Did you ever hear of the American trade being impeded or stopped by any thing 
of that kind ? — I recollect hearing of individual American ships being detained by 
order of the Chinese government. 

Did it appear to yOu, when you were in China, that there was a greater degree 
of insubordination amongst the British than the American sailors? — 1 can only say, 
that I have heard of disturbances occurring among the former, of which no similar 
instances have come to my knowledge respecting the latter. 

Arising out of the misconduct of the sailors?— Arising out of the conduct of the 
sailors, under, no doubt, great provocation from the Chinese. 

Do the Chinese common people hold a different conduct towards the British 
sailors than they do to the American sailors? — I am not aware that the distinction is 
recognized by the common people generally. 

Do you think that the conduct of the British sailors may not, in some degree, 
arise from a consciousness of the protection they receive from the power of the 
British establishment there?— I hardly feel myself competent to give an opi- 
nion of their motives, or what principles operate in forming their character, but 
certainly the eilects have been such as I have alluded to. 

Do you think that the evils arising from this possible want of subordination 
might be obviated,^ by giving a power of control over all British ships that ?hould 
come to Canton, either to liic Company's committee there, or to a consul, or ajoint 
power to the connnittee and a consul? — I should conceive, that in the event of 
such an alteration in the system of the trade, it would be essential that the whole 
of the shipping should be placed under the control of some one authority^ and 
whether under the name of a King's consul, or a select committee, appears to me 
comparatively immaterial, provided the poweis were united in the same body. 

Do you think that that power would be sufficient to obviate the dangers arising 
from the disorderly disposition of the British sailors? — I should conceive, that if 
regulations could be established, placing the private ships in the same degree under 
the control of the select committee in China, as the East India Company's ships 
now are, the danger would be greatly diminished. 

Would not the same effect be produced, were they placed under the direction and 
control of a consul? — 1 conceive that the existence of two sepamte powers would 
be productive of great danger and injury to the trade. 

When you resided among the Chinese, did the governnxent appear to entertain 
a jealousy of any display of power and magnificence on the part, of pther nations ? — 
I do not recollect any instances having occurred, that would give them an oppor- 
tunity of displaying those feelings. 

Did they not appear, when the last embassy went up to the seat of government, 
very unwilling that the ambassador should make any considerable show, with 
respect to attendants, music, &c. ? — ^The unwillingness seemed to me, altogether ta 
arise from a wish to reduce the number of the suite, and thereby to prevent the 
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Sir political consequcaces of admitting a considerable number of strangers to the lieart 

G.T.Staunton, of the empire. . . , . , 

Bart. You do not apprehend that they arc jealous of any display of power, unless they 

(lo May.) apprehend they are likely to receive injury from it? — I cannot say that that view 
~ of the subject strikes me, , . . 

When you were in China, did you observe any indisposition, on the part of the 
Chinese merchants, to trade with the private traders who come from India? — None 
whatever ; their views appeared to me entirely regulated by their prospect of com* 
mcrcial advantage. 

Did they appear as willing to carry on trade ^yith those persons, as the agents of 
the Company? — By no means did they place the same confidence; but in a, trade 
of barter, which did not require confidence, 1 am not aware that any difference 
existed. Trade upon credit would require confidence. 

Do you know of any instances in winch there was a disposition, in the local 
government of Canton, to trade with private merchants, at the time when the 
intercours*e with the Company's ships was stopped? — i remember an instance in 
which the intercourse was stopped, by the authority oi' the Company's servants^ 
which the Chinese were very desirous to renew, either with the whole or any por- 
tion of the trade of the port. 

Did the •Hoppo at that time make a separate communication to the private 
trader, independently of the supercargoes? — He did, and specially invited them to 
renew the trade. 

When was that r — In 1814. 

Were you in China then ? — I was. 

Do you happen to have a copy of the communication from the Hoppo?— I think 
I have a copy of it by me ; but this and all other papers connected with the subject 
are upon the records of the East India Company. 

Will you have the goodness to relate all you know of that transaction ?. — ^The 
paper to wliich I have just alluded, cannot be clearly understood without adverting 
to the whole circumstances of the trade, and the measures taken by the members of 
the Committee at that time. 

Relate them ? — It is difficult to give a very satisfactory account of the proceed- 
ings at that time, in a few words ; but it may be suiricjent just to mention, that very 
serious changes were contemplated by the Chinese government, in the system of 
the trade, and some very oppressive regulations attempted to be established, which 
induced the Select Committee to conceive it necessary to suspend the trade, until 
those regulations should be removed, and the intention of altering the system of 
the trade abandoned; — The measures they adopted in consequence weVe com- 
pletely successful. During the period of that suspension, the Chinese government, 
wishing to defeat the objects of the Select Committee, endeavoured to induce the 
commanders of ships then at the port, to disobey their orders, and open the trade, 
in which, if they had succeeded, the objects of the Select Committee in suspending 
the trade would of course have been frustrated. 

To what do you attribute the regulation of the Chinese government, I'eslricting 
our intercourse with them to the port of Canton alone ? — I conceive it entirely 
arises from their general jealousy of foreigners, particularly the subjects of the 
British power; it is a general principle with the Chinese to admit foreigners only to 
one part of their dominions, as they have actually excluded the Russians from the 
port of Canton, in consequence of having a communication by land to the northward. 

Is not the apprehension, on the part of the Chinese government, more likely to 
be excited by the large armed and handsomely fitted ships of the East India Com- 
pany, than the smaller and more unpretending vessels which might be employed by 
private traders r^^A very considerable jealousy has been excited by ships of war on 
the coast of China; but I am not aware that a similar feeling exists towards the 
Company's ships, notwithstanding their size being nearly the same. 

Do you think that the apprehension of the British power would have been as 
great, if the Chinese had not been in the habit of seeing so many of those large ships 
of the Company?— I should hardly be disposed to attribute any different- to that 
circumstance. 

The Committee understand you to say, the Chinese have not the same apprehen- 
sion of the power of the United States of America ? — Certainly. 

Tlien, may not the difference in their estimation of tlie two powers, arise from the 
rirDimstance of the one appearing in those large ships, with expensive and dignified 
«^'7t*tbli^5limentK, and the otho i im|)ly in the character of a trader f— I should rather be 

disposed 
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disposed to attribute it, to the report of our great power and successes in Hindostan ; Sir 

to the repeated visits of tlic British troops to the coast of China; and the number of C^-'^- Staunton, 
British men of w.ar who frequented the port of Canton during the late war. ^^^^* 

, Of what nature were the regulations proposed by the Chinese government, whicli (10 May,) 

led to the stoppage of the intercourse in 1814?— Tlic chief commercial alteration *" -^^" — 

was a material reduction in the number of merchants permitted to carrry on the 
Foreign trade, which, in the opinion of the Select Committee, would liave produced 
a strict monopoly, and placed the trade entirely at the mercy of the few remaining 
persons permitted to conduct it. 

Then, on that occasion, the supercargoes, by firmly refusing to submit to the new 
regulations,, led the Chinese to abandon them? — ^That was Ihe result of the mea- 
sures of the Select Committee. 

Do you think that the same firmness and apparent disregard of the threats of the 
Chinese to put a stop to the intercourse with us, might be used to induce them to 
extend that intercourse to other ports ^ — I conceive that it is a very different thing 
to prevent encroachments and- innovations, and to obtain new privileges; and as the 
latter could not be obtained without the direct interference of the court of Pekin, 
I should much doubt whether any local measures that could be adopted at Canton, 
would accomplish it. 

Do you know whether, in the instance of 181 4, the new measures originated with 
the court of Pekin, or the local authorities of Canton ? — It is difficult to speak po- 
sitively upon the subject, but I rather suppose from the local authorities of Canton ; 
on the report of whom, they received the temporary sanction of the government of 
Pekin, ^ , , , 

Were you at Canton, when the American trade first commenced.? — It had com- 
menced some time before I first went to China, 

, Dq you at all know under what circumstances the intercourse began ? — I am not 
aware of any particular circumstances, but Canton is understood to be a free port 
to all nations except the Russians. 

Have you any recent account of the state of the American trade in, China?. — 
I have lately received a letter, an extract from which I beg leave to glvo;in ; it is 
from a gentleman of whose veracity and intelligence, I have the highest opjnion, 
[The Witrms ddimred in the folloxo'wg Paper.] 

" Extract of a letter from a gentleman in China, received by Sir George 
Staunton in London, on the 8th of May 1821 ; and dated Canton, 
November 30th, 1820. 
" I imagine that, at present, the Amcricnns wish the envied traffic were 
vested in our or any otlicr hands, instead of their o^vn ; us, unless it shall 
meliorate, more and sooner than there is any appearance of its doing, the great 
mercantile ability and resources of Mr. — — — , backed as they are by Hoxcqua^ 
will hardly bear even him out from very great loss. In fact, the Americans 
now begin to be convinced, that their great connnercial successes during the 
war, arose not so much from llieir own superior wisdom and enterprize, as from 
favourable external circumstances, and that they cannot engage in successful 
competition with the nations whose .consolidated capital and formed commer- 
cial habits, have now as fair a field. Their tonnage here, in this season, has 
greatly diminii>hed, and nuist, it is pretty evident, be in future still smaller, 
regulated by the extent of their own consumption, and amount of their capital 
applicable to it'* 

Is the letter from which the preceding extract is taken, from a servant of the 
Company ? — It is. 

Your correspondent has stated it to be his opinion, that the trade carried on by 
the Americans with China is likely to diminish, because it will be regulated by their 
own consumption, and amount of their capital applicable to it; are you not aware 
that the American merchants carry on a very considerable direct trade from China 
with the continent of Europe? — rhave understood that they have carried on such 
trade ; but I infer from my correspondent's letter, that he supposes that trade will 
be carried on in future chiefly by the ships of the respective nations on the con- 
tinent who are interested in it. 

Is it not the fact, that up to the present time, the American shipping emplo^-ed 
in that trade is considerable, and that the exports of that description from China 
to the continent of Europe, are very extensive?— I am totally unacquainted with 
the extent of the' carrying trade of the Americans; I conceive it would be highly 
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^ir important that that ehould be ascertained, with a view to the proposed measure 

Cr. T.Stauuton, ^f opening that trade to British subjects. 

^"^^* As the population of America is understood to be regularly increasing, is it not 

VI o May.) ^^^ inferred that the quantity of tea, and other productions of China consumed, 
"^ ^' "^ must increase in that proportion in the United States of America? — ^Yes. 

Is not that fact also at variance with the opinion entertained by y6ur correspondent, 
that their trade is likely to diminish and fall away? — I should infer from my cor- 
respondent's letter, that their trade has latterly been a trade of speculation, and 
not in proportion to the wants of the United States ; and therefore the failure of 
those speculations would naturally operate its reduction. 

By speculation, do you mean exports from China, or the importations to Chinaj 
or hoth? — I think in both instances. 

Are you at all acquainted with the nature of the importations the Americans 
have made into China ? — I am aware of the chief articles of which their trade 
consisted, but of the quantity of each I have no idea. 

Are you aware that in the course of the last two or three years, a considerable 
exportation from this country has been made by American traders, of the produc- 
tions and manufactures of this country^ to China? — I am certainly aware of it, as 
my correspondent alludes to the fact in another part of the letter. 

Can you inform the Committee, what is understood to be the result in China, 
by the American merchants, of those importations there? — -My correspondent 
nientioned, that it was very unfavourable to the Americans. 

Have you understood that they were unfavourable, owing to the excess of the 
quantity imported, or owing to the goods not being suited to the markets of China ? — 
My correspondent does not mention, and I have no other source of information. 

Are you aware that shipping of the size such as is employed in the trade from 
America with China, ought to be navigated under their system, at a much less 
expense than that of the Company? — I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject, to form any decided opinion. 

Can you assign any reason, whilst the Company's trade is considered to be a 
prosperous one, that that of the American merchants should be otherwise ? — The 
American trade is certainly extremely prosperous in some instances; but as its ex- 
tent depends upon accidental circumstances and the speculations of individuals, 
I conceive it has not borne the same proportion to the actual demand. 

Are there duties laid upon the importation of goods into China? — Yes; both 
upon imports and exports. 

Do you happen to know the amount of revenue received from the foreign trade 
in China ? — I have no precise information upon the subject. 

Do the Chinese government place much, importance upon the revenue derived 
from the foreign trade? — It is certainly an object of some importance to the go- 
vernment; but not one, I conceive, that would be put in competition with any 
question of political danger. 

Do you not imagine an increase of trade, from the duties it would bring into tlie 
port, would be an object to the government? — It certainly would. 

Are you acquainted with the manner in which the regular ships of the Company 
are manned, and the extent of tlieir crews ? — I have sailed ia them several voyages, 
but I cannot speak to that particularly. 

Generally speaking, of what number does the crew of a 1,200 ton ship'Consist? — 
It is very much influenced by u state of war, when the difficulty of procuring crews 
is very great, and they are under tlie necessity of making up their number by 
Chinese. To the best of my recollection, in a ship of that tonnage, the crew 
consists of about 130 or 140 men. 

Are you aware of the number that the crew usually consists of in a private 
trader, in the trade with India, of 500 tons? — No, I am not. 

You are not aware that the number, including officers, which usually constitutes 
the crew of a free trader of 500 tons, is thirty or thirty-two in all ? — No, I am 
not. 

You have stated to the Committee, that an increased jealousy would exist, on 
the part of the Chinese government, was the commerce with this country to be 
materially extended ? — Not on account of the commerce itself, but« the circum- 
stances tliat would attend it. 

If that extension was to take place in small vessels of 500 tons, and their crewij 
consisting of such a limited number as has been stated, would not that fact be less 

likely 
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likely to produce such a feeling of jealousy, than if it was to take place in large Sir 

ships, such as the Company now employ, with numerous crews, such as you have ^''- '^- *^'^«"«<o»» 
stated ? — I think the difference would by no means compensate for the diminished ^^''^' 

control and subordination which might be supposed to arise from their not belong- (10 May.) 
ing to the regular marine of the East India Company, and subject as they are to tlie 
authority of the East India Company's servants in China. 

Presuming that the private trade, were it admitted to China, was made subject 
to the control of the establishment of the Company there, and that the number of 
the officers in proportion to the number of the crew, was similar to the establishment 
on board the Company's ships ; would not a lesser size of ships, so circumstanced, 
be less likely to excite increased jealousy on the part of the government, than an 
increase in the larger class of ships would occasion ? — It is possible that some dif- 
ference might exist ; but lam really not aware of the size of the Company's ships 
having excited any peculiar jealousy. 

Then, if the large size of the Company's ships has not excited any particular jea- 
lousy, does not it follow that less would be apprehended from the introduction of 
smaller vessels, fitted and manned for commercial purposes alone? — I conceive the 
jealousy to arise from the ships being manned by Englishmen, and sailing under the 
British flag ; and therefore the jealousy would be proportioned to the extent of the 
persons and the tonnage. 

Then the number of the crew being so much less in proportion to the tonnage, 
M'ould not that fact be known to the government, and diminish any apprehensions 
they might otherwise entertain ? — I doubt whether the difference in the proportion 
is so gi^eat as may at first appear, as one or two of the largest ships in the Com- 
pany's service, generally classed with the 1,200 ton ships, have carried home nearly, 
or as much as 2,000 tons. 

Are you not aware, that when the tonnage of shipping is spoken of, it has reference 
to register tonnage, and that the tonnage of India is considerably less ; therefore 
that a ship of 500 registered tons usually carries from seven to eight hundred India 
tonnage; and in proportion, a 1,200 ton ship would carry 1,800 or 2,000 tons? — 
My experience, with respect to the smaller ships in India, is rather of a contrary 
tendency, as I have heard of ships of the class of 800 tons, not carrying their 
tonnage. 

Those are the Company's ships you are alluding to, and not private traders? — 
Yes. 

Supposing it should be impossible from any circumstances, to obtain a more 
extensive access to Canton for Brhish ships, do you think there is any thing in the 
feelings or laws of China, that would prevent a trade of barter being carried on 
through the medium of Chinese ships, at any port which might be fixed u])on in the 
Eastern islands? — I have no doubt such a trade would be practicable, if not by 
consent, by connivance, or even in defiance of the Chinese government ; but that it 
would be subject to many obvious disadvantages, as compared with the direct trade, 
from the want of means of selecting the cargoes and other causes. ' 

Are you aware whether the importation of the productions of Europe is per- 
mitted into China in Chinese vessels, at any one or more ports upon the coast?— 
I am unable to speak distinctly respecting; what part of the China trade is permitted 
by tlie Chinese government, and what takes place without its permission ; but I have 
every reason to believe, tlie trade is carried on between many of the ports of China 
and the Eastern islands, and that the vessels engaged in that trade, would be enabled 
10 introduce into China British manufactures. 

Are you aware whether the government docs or not prohibit the importation of 
such goods, through such a medium, as for instance supposing such were from the 
island of Java?— I have an idea that in such cases, the vessels are entered as 
trading from port to port in China, and not as coming from a foreign port; but 
I am not aware that there are any specific restrictions respecting the nature of their 
cargoes. 

Are you acquainted with the fact, that the productions of Europe imported to 
Canton, are afterwards carried coastwise to other ports of China, in Chinese 
vessels ? — I am not aware of the fact, but I see no reason why it should not bo 
the CJise, if there was any commercial advantage in so doing; but it is very doubtful 
with me, whether the additional expenses and duties attending the transport by sea, 
would not prevent recourse being had to that mode of traffic. I beg to add, that in 
this point,, I speak from an anxiety to give every information in my power to the 
Committee, but rather from general impression than actual knowledge. 
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Veneris, IV die Maii, 1821. 
The Right Honourable THOMAS WALLACE, in the Chair, 



John M'Neil, Esq. 
Called in ; and Examined. 



John M'NcU, TIT AVE you been engaged any considerable lime in trade in South America? — 
£ JlI I have, for thirteen years. 

In what part of South America ?~The Brazils, Buenos Ayres, and Chili. 

^^* ^^^^-^ ^ What parts of Spanish South America are now generally open to the British 

trade? — To the southwf^rd of the Brazils, Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, and t>vo or 
three small ports to the southward of the River Plate ; the trade to them is not of 
importance, though we employ our shipping in the coasting trade; round the Cape 
there is Valparaiso, the principal port in Chili, and Coquimba. 

Are not the principal ports between Chili and the isthmus of Panama, except 
Lima, now open to English vessels? — We liave made them open, we have forced a 
trade into them ; but we have been noticed, that we are blockaded by the squadron 
commanded by Lord Cochrane. 

The principal impediment to the trade in those parts, is the state of hostility now 
existing between the Independents and the Spaniards? — No doubt of it. 

Are you of opinion that the whole of that coast, including Lima, will soon bo 
open to the English trade ? — We can hardly doubt, that if the Independents succeed, 
as we have reason to expect they will, and get possession of Lima, the whole coast 
will be thrown open. 

If Lima should fall to the Independent forces, is it not extremely probable that 
all the Spanish. possessions to the northward, will follow the fate of Lima?— As far 
as the isthmus, 1 consider it certain. 

Has any considerable trade been carried on between the late colonial posses- 
sions of Spain on the eastern and western side of America, and India ? — Yes, a trade 
of a great deal of importance; previous to which, I know of some trade having 
been forced from the Brazils to India, by Englishmen in English vessels, although 
they were obliged to get Portuguese papers and colours for the vessels so em-r 
ployed, and pass the in'opcrty as Portuguese; our own laws preventing English 
vessels going from the Brazifs and returning to Rio Janeiro, but permitting the 
Portuguese. 

Then that trade would have been carried on in British ships, if those restrictions 
had not existed ?— Certainly ; one ship I know of, a British ship, owned by people 
in England, but was covered by Portuguese papors and Portuguese colours at a great 
expense, to make good the voyage ;"l also know of the same management being 
used at Buenos Ayres, with a British-built vessel sent from Buenos Ayres ; I believe 
she had two sets of papers, but she was obliged to enter at Calcutta with the Buenos 
Ayres flag and pai}ers, being under uoo tons burthen. 

Are you of opinion that any considerable trade could be carried on between our 

East India possessions and the Brazils, if tlie trade was open, without any restriction, 

to English vessels ?— Yes, I think we could cope with the Portuguese in their own pons. 

Has much trade been carried on between Buenos Ayres and India? — Yes, a good 

deal ; a good many ships have arrived. 

What have been tlie principal exports from Buenos Ayres to India?— Copper 
and silver. 

What have been the principal importations from India into Buenos Ayres?— The 
j)rincipal value has been piece goods; there has also been some import of rice and 
sugar; although both are produced in the Brazils, they may occasionally bring them 
as cheap from India, as the prices in the Brazils vary vay much. 
Has any coffee been imported ?— I do not recollect any. 
Any spices ?^ — ^Very few ; I do, not recollect any quantity. 
Is It your opinion, that if no restrictions existed with respect to the tonnjige, by 
which that trade is carried on, and if all other restrictions wore also removed from 
it, tL'9.t it would considerably increase?— It mu^t increase; every facility afforded 
to in*;ichantj, ciicourtigcs them to adventure more extensively. 

Has 
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Has much trade been carried on from the ports of Chili with India, since the John M'NeH, 
independence of Chili was established ? — A very considerable trade. Esq. 

Huve the exports from ChiU to India been much of the same description as those (1 1 May.) 
from Buenos Ayres? — Very much the same. ^ 

Is not copper an article in great abundance in ChiU ? — It is, in great abun- 
dance. 

The quantity exported might be very much increased, if there was an adequate 
demand ?— I do not know that a regular demand would produce an additional sup- 
plj-, as there is abundance in the country ; but we have seen, sometimes, a ship 
arrive in Chili for a cargo of copper when it could notbe got at. 

Although there might be a momentary cessation of supply, if there was an un- 
intelTupted demand; your opinion is, that the quantity would be very mucii 
increased ? — Yes, it would. 

Hasany great quantity of specie; gold, silver, or bulHon, been exported from 
Chili to India? — A very great quantity of silver, in specie and bullion. 

Have the returns for specie and bullion, shipped through India to England, been 
much more profitable to British merchants, than if they had been sent to England 
direct? — Certainly; the exchange in Chili being 4^. to 45. 6rf. ; and the exchange 
in India being 5 s, to 5^. 6d, per dollar, I ani informed. 

Have any considerable importations of East Indian produce taken place in Chili, 
since the ports were opened? — Yes, very large importations. 

Of what have those importations chiefly consisted ? — The principal value has 
been in cotton goods ; there were also silks. I think they carried some sugar to 
Chili in one or two vessels. 

If tlie ports to the northward, including Lima, should be opened, are you of 
opinion, that the consumption of British manufactures in South America would 
very much increase? — Very much indeed. 

What, in your opinion, M'ould be the most profitable manner of making returns 
for the sales of such manufactures? — I conceive, from the experience I have had, 
if we had the privilege of sending our specie to India in vessels of any size, we 
could send it from time to time through India, and bring it to England, very much 
to the advantage of the persons so interested. 

Do you know of any trade having taken place between South America and China, 
in American vessels? — I have heard of it frequently; the whole country was 
supplied by the Americans, for several years. 

With what was it supplied ? — With nankeens and silk goods of all descriptions, 
suitable to that country. 

If the trade between South America and China was open to English vessels, is 
it hot probable that a great proportion of that trade would be carried on by Uritisli 
merchants ? — The bulk of it would be. 

Have you known any instances in which trade has been forced through other 
channels, in consequence of the existing restrictions upon British vessels, between 
South America and India? — I have, several ; one under the direction of my own 
establishment. A party, wishing to make a shipment to Calcutta and receive a 
cargo in return, ^vould have been very glad to have employed a British vessel, but 
for the restrictions ; and in consequence of them, employed an inferior Spanish 
vessel, which vessel was condemned at Calcutta, to the great annoyance and dis- 
appointment of the parties. 

Is it possible, if the trade was opened, that any trade might be carried on be- 
tween the islands in India, and South America?— I am notaware of any advantage 
that would be derived from it. 

Would it not be of great importance, that all restrictions, with respect to the 
size of the vessels trading between South America and India, should be removed ? 
— Of very great importance. Parties wishing to make adventures, for the purpose 
of procuring cargoes, are anxious to do it on that scale they can arrange within 
themselves. In some of the ports of South America, a large car^o might not 
answer at the period that a small cargo would. A man may iiavea shij) of his own 
there of a moderate size, and be desirous of an opportunity of employing his own 
ship, instead of a larger one, which he must now do, if he undertakes the voyage 
under British colours, because the small one cannot go according to law. 

" Would it be the means of extending the trade considerably?—! think it would 
extend it; every facility afforded would extend it. 

' Might not it also happen, in consequence of the interference of British manu- 
factures with East India piece goods in the markets of South America, that the 
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John M'NeU, trade to India might be principally a return trade of remittances to this country, 

■^?- which could be carried on at less expense, and more beneficially in small vessels? — 

(n May.) As soon as the British manufactured goods interfere with the sale of East India 

^^ '^^'^ ^ goods, I think that would be the case; but i)itherto we have found East India goods 

cheaper than British manufactured goods. 

Are there any other articles of South America, besides copper and specie, suited 
for the markets in India? — I am not aware that there is a sufficient quantity of any 
article at present, to make it an object of trade ; cotton certainly might bo cultivated 
to a very great extent in the Spanish part of South America, (as it is now in the 
Brazils) if the country were in a tranquil state. 

Do you get your crockery from China? — No, we used English ware entirely. 

Is any trade carried on between the settlements in South America and the Cape 
of Good Hope? — V/e have imported wine from the Cape to Buenos Ayres. 

Is there any other trade? — None of any importance. 

What is the actual extent of the trade that is now carried on between South 
America and India? — I should think at this moment, there is capital exceeding 
300,000 /. employed in the trade between Buenos Ayres and Chili, with India. 

Is it a trade that has increased much? — Very much of late, and is increasing. 

M^ill not the trade between Peru and India, become of much greater importance 
than the trade between Chili and India ?^ — Of much greater, as soon as the ports 
of Peru are open to our trade; in fact, the imports into Chili now, are forced into 
Peru; Cliili would not be sufficient for the consumption of all those cargoes, but 
they are forced into Peru. 

Is not tin an article of export from Chili? — It is. 

When you speak of a capital of 300,000/. invested in trade between Chili and 
India, you do not mean that to include the specie remitted to India, arising from 
the sales of British manufactures for returns to England ? — No ; I consider that 
the capital employed now in the regular trade from Buenos Ayres and Chili to 
Calcutta and back. 

Does Chili afford any other means of return for British manufactures, than specie 
and copper ? — None of any importance, that will answer to bring to England, 

Do you not export hides? — A very small quantity from Chili. 

Do you know the proportion the trade from Acapulco to India, bears to that of 
Chili? — ^The trade now between Acapulco and India is not open to the English, 

Have you a knowledge of the extent of it? — No, I have not. 

Do you happen to know the proportion tlie trade of Peru may bear to that of 
Chili?— It is impossible for me to sayj the En<^lish have not been allowed openly 
to carry on the trade from any of the ports ot Peru, although they have done so 
occasionally from several of the ports, by particular arrangements with the Spanish 
authorities. 

1*5 that owing to the Spanish regulations? — Yes, the Spanish laws prevented 
British subjects settling in Spanish America, or carrying on trade in their ports, 

Mr. Jnlhony Robsofit Called in; and Examined. 

4Mom\oUon STATE what you are ?— Master of a ship. 

What trade have you lately been employed in ? — The Pacific Ocean. 
(uMay.) Have you been employed in the fur trade between the Columbia River and 

Canton ?^ — ^Yes. 

Upon what occasion? — I went in the schooner Columbia, of 199 tons, fronj this 
country, in the employ of the North West Company, to the river Columbia and 
China, in the years 18 14 and 1815. 

Had you a licence from the East India Company ? — Yes. 

What cargo did you carry from the Columbia river to China? — Furs. 

How long did you lay in Canton ? — The ship was about five or six weeks there. 

What number of seamen had you on board ?— Upwards of twenty. 

\yere many other English ships lying there at that time?— Yes, a great many. 

Did you sec any thing of the conduct of the .sailors in the port of Canton ? — 
Nothing particular. 

You heard of no disturbances that took ])lacc? — Not in the least. 

What is the sort of communication you permit between your sailors and the 
Chinese, as to going on shore ; what rules are established as to the permission of 
."-ailors to go on shore?— No other than that they must bo on board at a certain hour 
in the evening. 

Wlial 
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What number do you permit to go at the same time ? — Generally half tjie crew, Mr, 

on tlic Stuiday, which is the only day they have permission to go. Anthony Kohsoru 

You do not mean to the town of Canton, but only the island ? — No ; the sailors (n May.) 

never go to Canton, unless they go up with the captain in the boat, which is generally v. .....s,^ / 

every other day, six or eight of them. 

They do not mix witli the people, but remain in the boat? — No ; they go where- 
ever they think proper. 

Whilst you were there, did any quarrels or any affrays occur ? — I never heard 
of any. 

Neither M'ith your own sailors nor others ? — No. 

Did you understand that affrays were common with the sailors? — No, I never 
understood that. 

Do you know any thing of the American seamen ? — Yes. 

Do you think there is any thing in the character of American seamen, very 
different from that of the English ? — Not any other I believe, than when they do 
meet, they generally quarrel with each other. 

Is there any thing in the character of the men ? — Nothing particular. 

Do you think the discipline is much better on board the American ships than 
the English ? — No, quite the contrary ; much better on board the English. 

Do you think the character of the Americans, in i'eferencc to foreigners, is 
more or less quarrelsome than the English?— I certainly think they are more 
quarrelsome. 

Did you hear of any affrays into which the American sailors had got.^^ — No, I do 
not recollect, but it is very common on board the American ships in the harbour; 
they are generally quarrelling with their masters or officers. 

Do you think it would be safe to trust Enjjish sailors in any port, and with the 
same liberty that is given to American sailors ? — Yes, I should think so. 

Is the discipline on board the smaller ships, as good as on board the larger ones ; 
was the discipline on board your ship as good as on board the Company*s ships? — 
Yes, I certainly do think the disqiplinc was equally so, but I do not say it is 
generally so; there may be a difference between them. 

Do you not think a small crew is generally under better control and management 
than a large crew can be? — They are under the same control, and more easily 
managed. 

You have been employed in other trades besides this? — Yes. 

Have you had occasion to see English ships in various parts of the world, and in 
various foreign ports? — I liavc. 

Have you also seen American ships in various parts of the world, in foreign 
ports? — Yes, 

Was the conduct of the British sailors, generally, as good as the Americans, in 
those ports where you have seen them ? — Equally. 

Not more liable" to get into affrajs ? — No, 

Nor disposed to commit outrage, when on .shore? — No, by no njcans. 

Have you had very cxlonsive acquaintance with American ships?— Yes. 

Will you state, whether the result of your experience and acquaintance with 
American ships is such, as to satisfy you, that the conduct of the English sailors is 
as much to be trusted in any port whatever, as that of the Americans r — I cer- 
tainly do think .so. 

Do you think, from what you have seen of American ships, you would rather 
trust to English sailors than Americans r— I would, equally so. 

Do you tliink, if you had the command of a private ship in the port of Canton, 
you should have any dilliculty in preserving order amongst your crew, or in trust- 
ing to their conducting themselves as prudently and discreetly as any other sailors 
Mliatever? — Not tiic least difficulty, I should think. 

When you arrive in China, you get instructions, stating the danger that will arise 
to the shi)), from any mischief and trouble arising to the Chinese ? — Yes. 

After pirusing these instructions, did you feel any uneasiness from any probable 
danger arihing from your own crew?— Not in the least. 

Do you think small ships coming from England, would be likely to cause danger? 
— Not on accnunt i>i' their people ; I should not have the least fear whatever. 

When you arrivc<l in China from the north-west, had you a security-merchant or 
not? — Yes; every ship has, or had at that time. 

Was } our cargo sold to that security-merchant, or an outside merchant ? — Nut 
to that merchant, but another, 
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Mr. A merchant in China streets?— Yes. 
Aiithonp Robson. D[^ yQ^ brj^g a cargo away on your account, or for the Company ? — I left the 
(11 May.) vessel there,- but she afterwards came back to the north-west coast, with a cargo for 
^ / the Company. 

Have you been, since the period to which you have alluded, in the Pacific Ocean ? 
—Yes. 

State wlien you were last there? — I sailed from here in November 1817, direct 
to the Columbia river, in the brig Columbia, of 200 tons ; and after having dis- 
charged my cargo at the Columbia river, I then visited the Russian settlements on 
the north-west coast of America ; from thence to Chili, and then to Lima, witii 
a cargo of British manufactured goods'on board ; and since that time I have been 
trading on the coast under a Spanish licence, to the Brazils and back to Lima, in the 
same vessel. 

Are you of opinion, that small vessels of that description are better adapted for 
the trade of South America, and particularly the coasting trade, than large ones? — 
I certainly do. 

Is it not your opinion, that if the trade between Lima and other parts of South 
America with India was open, without restriction, to vessels of that class, a con- 
siderable trade might be carried on between them ? — O certainly ; a very con- 
siderable trade. 

When did you leave Lima last? — ^Thc 13th of September last 

Then was it generally considered that the whole ports of South America to the 
soutliward of Panama, would very soon be in the hands of the Independents ? — 
Yes, it was generally expected so. 

Were the ports nearly all open, except Lima? — Guayaquil has fallen since I came 
away ; tlierc is no other port open upon that coast but that ; ail the ports to the 
south of Rica and Chili were open. 

Do you know whether any trade was carried on between Chili and India ? — . 
I believe a good deal ; several ships have arrived there from India, and likewise 
sailed. 

Is there any considerable demand in Lima for Indian goods ?~I believe thei*e 
was a very large ship arrived there with a complete cargo of Indian goods, at the 
time I was there, an English ship consigned to the Phillippine Company there. 

Do you know of any instances where trade has been carried on between South 
America and China, by American vessels ? — One vessel sailed some months before 
Ileft Lima for China direct, and to come back again to Lima ; that is the only 
small vessel I know of, except the Phillippine Company's own vessels. 

If the trade was open between Lima and Canton, are you of opinion tliat any 
considerable trade could be carried on between those countries?— I should think 
not very considerable, not particularly so ; several ships might be very well cm- 
ployed in it. 

Do you happen to know what the cargo of this small American ship was?— I do 
not know what she took in ; but a good deal of money, for one thing. 

Do you happen to know whether the British or Indian manufactures are preferred 
there ? — British things they wear principally. 

What are the principal British articles taken there ?— Cottons and cloths. 

Hosiery, or things of that kind ? — Yes. 

Printed and plain cotton goods? — Yes; and muslins. 

Do you know whether the Spaniards prefer the German or the Englisli goods. ^ — 
The English ; I have reason to believe they have had a few French linens tiiere, 
which they like very well. 

^ They prefer the I'orcifin linens to the British ?— I think they do ; hut all the 
cottons and woollens and muslins, they give the preference to the English ; tlic only 
thing I have seen preferred in French, is the shirting, 

Do you know any thing of New South Shetland, that has been discovered r — 
No, very little ; only from what I have heard from other people ; I liavc not been 
there. 

Did you meet, when on the coast of South America, with people who had been 
there ? — Yes ', there is a vessel arrived in the river now from there, with a cargo of 
feal skins. 
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Jovisy 17** die Maii^ 1821. 
The Right Honourable THOMAS WALLACE, in the Chair. 



Thomas Manning, Esquire, 
Called in ; and Examined. 



IN what situation are you? — I am not in any situation at present. Thomas Manmng, 

Are you a merchant? — No, I am not iijy. 

Have you resided a considerable time in China ? — Yes.. /j^ j^l ^ 

In wliat capacity ? — Under the protection of the Company, with the hopes of "-^ — '— 

being able ulteriorly of penetrating into China. 

You were not in the Company*s service ? — I was not. 

Did you effect your purpose of penetrating into China? — No, I did not. 

Did you make several attempts to do it? — I made a perpetual attempt at 
Canton; I made the attempt through Cochin China, and I made the attempt 
through Tibet ; therefore I may state, that in three different ways I attempted it. 

By what circumstances were those attempts rendered abortive? — By the absolute 
refusal of the Chinese, their jealousy, and their strict attention to prevent any 
foreigners passing their boundaries. 

Was it the jealousy of the government, or in the disposition of the people f — 
The jealousy of the government, decidedly, 

Have you reason to think, from any thing you observed, that the people arc 
disposed to receive foreigners, and consume foreign productions, if they were per- 
mitted to do so? — I tliink they are not at all indisposed to it 

Will you state the opportunities you had of making observations upon that ; and 
what were the general observations you made, in the several attempts you made ? — 
The opportunities were, first, a residence of a considerable time ; secondly, some 
^ acquaintance with the language. I believe I can state no other particular oppor- 
tunity. I came in contact with Chinese of different descriptions, and in different 
points. When in Tibet, one of the principal mandarins asked me, if I had any 
authority from my government to treat on commercial matters, and seemed to 
regret when I informed him I had not; and similar questions were asked mc by 
the Chinese soldiers in Tibet, 

Was this part of Tibet under the Chinese government ^—Completely; and all 
matters of iniportance were decided by them. 

Do you think those mandarins would have had authority to have entered into 
a commercial intercourse with you ? — No further authority than to have communi- 
cated with the court of Pckin. 

Did they in themselves seem sensible of the advantages of such an intercourse? — 
They seemed desirous of treating upon that subject, and made inquiries respecting 
the different goods that could be brought from the place I came from. 

Do you recollect, amongst those goods, any European articles being enumei)ated ? 
— All foreign articles are comprised in one word, therefore they would not distin- 
guish between European articles and those of Indian articles ; they ask, no doubt, 
for articlefi manufactured in Europe, cloth for instance ; they are ignorant where 
they are originally made. 

Did it appear to you, that an intercourse might be established upon the borders 
of China, between the Europeans and the Chinese, without penetrating into the coun- 
try ; do you suppose goods might be admitted through that channel, and exchanged 
on the borders? — At Lasson, where 1 was arrested, I think it is too distant and too 
difficult a passage. 

In going through the provinces in Bengal, you would observe our manufactures 
worn by the different people ; if you did so, to what extent Avould it go?— I pro- 
ceeded north no further than Pompoor. I do not recollect seeing them worn ; it 
might be my inadvertence. 

Had any European been in that part of China you attempted to penetrate, before 
you? — Italian Roman Catholic missionaries had been there two centuries before; 
two, I thinkv 
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Thomas Maruihig, III what State did you find the poor people there, in relation to their comforts? — 
^*«/- Living sparingly ; few of the luxuries of life. 

Were they -.veil clothed ? — Pretty faiily. 

And their country well cultivated ? — What patches of ground were cultivated 
were very well cultivated ; the people require a great deal of clothing. 

If a vent was found for our manufactures there, what do you think they could 
give in exchange ? — I endeavoured to collect what might possibly be of service in 
that case, but I do not now recollect any thing except musk» and probably horses ; 
for although there are metals in that country, it would require a great deal to 
prevail on them to allow them to be worked, except for their immediate occasions. 

Did you visit Cochin China? — I attempted it, but was not allowed ; I went in 
a Company's cruiser to Turon, but the mandarins would not allow me to stay there 
a few days, which was my intention. 

Do you know the reasons for which they would not allow you to remain in Cochin 
C'hina? — No; it was an absolute refusal, civilly couched. 

Did you undersbmd the language ? — ^Not at all. 

Did it appear to you, that any danger would arise from the admission of British 
ships to the trade with China, in the port of Canton, independent of those under the 
control of the East India Company ? — I do not see any danger ; nothing has 
struck me as likely to lead to any danger, provided the Company, on certain con- 
ditions, have authority over those ships. 

What species of authority, in your opinion that might be established, that would 
preclude any danger? — Tiiat is a question 1 have not thought of. 

With relation to the conduct of the crew r — I am not aware of the powers the 
consuls have in the IMcditcrranean, but I should presume powers analogous to those 
would be bc.Ht. 

Had you any opportunity of observing the conduct of the British sailors in the 
port of Cimton ?^ — ^I liave had some opportunities. 

Have you had much opportunityof observing the conduct of the American sailor^ 
there r — Not much of the sailors, which may have arisen from their not having given 
any occasion to disturbance. 

Was your attention ever drawn to it suiliciently, to make any comparison between 
the American and English sailors ? — No, never. 

Did any disturbance take place while you were there ? — Yes, one very considerable 
disturbance. 

In what year? — In 1808 a man was killed, and the trial was conducted in the 
English factory. 

Did that arise from a want of subordination among the sailors? — In a consider- 
able measure from that circumstance. 

Did it appear to you, generally speaking, that British sailors diflercd much in their 
character from other sailors? — At the time I was there, there being a general war 
in Europe, I had not an opportunity of observing the conduct of other European 
<iail(jrs. 

As it rciipccts the American sailors? — Their conduct has never drawn my 
i J Tuition to them, therefore I conceive tiiey must have been more regular. 

Do you -nppnse that the Ilong merchants would be glad to sec small ships 
rumeinio Canit^n, in opposition to the Company's interests? — That depends upon 
t'ircumstanccs ; there are merchants who have a surplus of leu, who would be glad 
of any thing tt> take it off. 

You conceive that small ships would be welcome to those merchants r~"Whethtr 
to the government or not I cannot tell ; hut to the merchants they would. 

Do yon conceive that a greater number of small siii|)s w'ould give more facility to 
tiio introduction of commerce into China, than large ones?^ — I cannot speak to 
that. 

Have you any knowledge of the consumption of woollens in China? — 1 have gone 
over the flocuments, but they are not in my mind now ; I know it is what is called 
a very extensive circulation. 

Do you conceive more would be sold if the price could be lowered ? — That 
would depend upon what the reduction is; I could t)ot speak to a very small per- 
centage, but if it was a considerable per-centage it would bring them into Vi^ear by 
the next chhs of people to those who now wear then). 

In that case would the consumption be very much extended r — ^Yes very much, 
nn account of the ercat extent of tlic population of every ch>i^* 
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What particular woollen manufactures do you {\llude to ? — Such cloth as they wear Thomas Manning, 
for their outside garments ; I do not know whether they wear flannels now, except ^^9* 

in the north oF China. (i^ May.) 

Do you apprehend the Chinese government would be jealous of our introducing *■ ^ ^ 

cotton manufactures, if we could supply them lower than themselves r — I conceive 
not at all. 

Do you conceive the consumption of furs extensive in Ciiina r — Yes, very ex- 
tensive ; I am sure it is. 

Does it appear to you, tliat a great part of the population arc clothed with furs 
in the winter season ? — In every town there is a very large body of people clothed 
with them, but not the majority of the population. 

Where do the furs worn in Canton principally come from ? — Part are imported 
by the Americans, and part from the norHnvard of Canton. 

Do you conceive that English private ships could he admitted safely to China, the 
chief of the Cum])any's factory having the audiority over them that he has at 
present over the ships in India ? — I see no reason why it should not be perfectly 
safe. 

Do you conceive, that if an accident was to arise to one of those small ships, 
the Chinese would visit the severity that n^ight he imposed by the government, upon 
the Company, or the nidividuals belonging to the ship ? — Wherever it would fall 
most elfectually, independent of every other principle. 

HaVe you known any instance of that kind arise, as it respects the Americans? — 
I do not know of any instance in which the Company has been visited for the sins of 
the Americans. 

Do you know of any caseof agnression by any single American ship, in which they 
have punished all the'ships of that nation? — I am not aware of any circumstances 
that enable me to answer that question properly. 

Did you ever hear of the American ships being stopped? — I never heard of one 
bdn^ stopped. 

Did you ever know of any case of difiiculty arising? — I heard of an instance of 
a didiculty, as to their clearance, arising, but not any serious difiiculty. 

This diVliculty never went beyond theindividual ship to which it attached? — I do 
not recollect it sufiiciently to answer the question, 

Do you not conceive the Chinese government sufiiciently just, to punish only the 
persons by whoui the law has been transgressed, and not .the innocent ?---Their 
principle allows them to punish all that arc connected by family, or by tribe or 
nation ; that is their principle, as it was in Europe formerly. 

Upon that ground, if a ship belonging to India does any thing wrong, thc}; punish 
the whole as being subject to the Company; but in the Americans they purtish only 
the ship who has bccn'found guilty according to their laws r—It may^ be, I am not 
aware of the circumstance of "their stopping the whole or only one ship. 

Mr. George Poweliy Called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT situation are you in ? — I am master of a slnp. Mi\ 

What ship haN'c you lately con)manded ?— The Eliza. OtorseFoxcdi. 

From whence have you last arrived ?— South Shetland. _ , . (»7 ^^'^^y-) 

this country direct?— No, I went fn 



Did you go from this country direct?— No, I went from Rio Janeiro 

In what vessel ?— The Eliza, 

AYhat burthen was she?— One hundred and thirty-eight tons. 

What objects of trade had you in going there from Rio?— To procure fur skins* 

AVere you successful in the object of your voyage ?~Ycs, very ; we procured 
•1 8,000 seal skins. 

What articles of trade did you exchange in barter?— Not any; we took the ip 
ourselves, we took the seals and cured the skins. 

Are there any inhabitants there ^— No. 

You are almost the first person who touched at that island, to procure those 
.skins? — No; there was a polacca from Buenos Ayres the season before me, got 
15,000, and an American schooner got 9,000. 

When was the country first discovered ?— Three years ago. 

In what latitude and longitude is it?— The place I procured my skins at was m 
latitude 62" 4.5". lon£riUjde (ii** 30'^ 

' At what season of the year were you there?-— On the 20th xjf November I 
arrived there, and I left it on the 7th of January. 

That was about the middle of the summer ?~Y«s, the height of the summer there, 
746. 3^4 ^^'^^^^^ 
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Mr. What sort of climate was it? — Cold. 

George pQ-a:di. 'vy'as there much ice ? — Yes, a good deal of ice. 
(i; May.) What kind of weather had you generally ? — Very boisterous in general, and when 

"^ ' we had light winds we had thick heavy fogs. 

State to the Committee, generally speaking, the appearance of the country, and 
the manner in which you preserved the skins? — It is a barren rocky coast; we 
procured the skins by our own crew, and salted them, 

Wei'e they easily taken ? — No, not very easily ; there was a great deal of risk 
in landing to procure the seals, and also danger in attacking them ; we killed them 
with clubs. 

Did it appear to you, that any quantity of skins could be got there? — Yes; I 
reckoned there would be from about two or three hundred thousand skins taken 
by the Americans. 

Where do the Americans carry these skins? — To Canton, as they informed us 
there. 

Is that very profitable? — Very; the Americans considered that they would get 
four dollars a skin on the average. 

Did the quantity appear to be very much diminished in consequence of these 
large quantities being taken away ? — Yes ; they had begun to get scarce for that 
season. 

Do you consider that they were really become scarce, or become shy ? — They 
became scarce where the vessels were at work, because they were all upon 
one spot. 

Why did not you shift your ground ? — ^The coast is so dangerous, when we had 
got a good place we did not like to shift. 

Of what extent of coast, have you any knowledge? — Not more than about 
90 miles. 

Is it ascertained whether this is an island or not ? — Yes, it is ascertained that the 
part we were at was an island ; but we saw land to the southward, which appeared 
like a continent. 

What was the appearance of it? — Very high, and the Americans stated that 
they saw a volcano on it. 

Was it covered with ice and snow? — Yes, it was ; that part where the skins have 
been procured this season, consists of three islands, standing south west and 
north east. 

Did you see many whales? — Yes, an abundance of whales, fin backs, but no 
other sort, and they are of no utility ; they are hard to kill, and yield very 
little oil. 

Do you make any oil from the seals? — No, it would not pay for the trouble, they 
have so little blubber on them. 

In no part of these islands, at which you have been yourself, or what you have 
heard from others, were any inhabitants seen ? — No, I do not conceive it is any 
ways habitable. 

jDid you land ? — Yes. 

Were tliere any traces of any animal ? — Not any ; I walked over several necks 
of land, and saw nothing. 

Was there any soil ? — No ; where the snow had got off the ground it was swamp ; 
most part was hard ice and snow. 

Was there any shrub? — No, only short moss. 

What is the value of these skins? — We only got 4.9. gd. on the average. 

Was your voyage a very profitable one? — No; but it would have been, if the 
skins had fetched the same as they did the last vo^^age, two years before ; they then 
paid seventeen shillings upon. the average. 

To vrhdX use are the skins applied ? — I cannot exactly say. 

Was this ninety miles of coast, of which you have spoken, on one of the inlands 
only ? — Yes. 

Did any one land upon the main land? — None, that I ever heard of. 

Do you .suppose that the climate i? such, that persons could remain there to col- 
lect the skins ? — I think they could not. 
. Did the fogs last a great while ? — Yes, sometimes a week. 

Was there shelter for your vessels ? — Very bad ; I was obliged to anchor most 
of the time I was there ; the harbour was pretty well protected,''but the ground was 
vciy rocky. 

Did you, or any others there, examine the coast, to sec if there were other 
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good harbours ? —Yes : I have been round the three islands, and so have the Mr. 

Americans. George FowelL 

Did you discover any other harbour ? — No, not any. ^^»^ hHy,) 

Have they attempted to take seals any where else but there f — Yes, several parts *-— --^^, — „^ 
of the coast ; there were as many as fifty sail of vessels at work upon the CQast, 
American and English. 

Was the majority, American or English ? — Two-thirds American, 

Were tliey all fishing for seals ? — Yes ; we were forced to go in large bodies to 
fight with them, to procure our cargoes ; they would bring their boats armed ta try 
-and beat us off the beach, they were so eager after the skins. 

Did the Americans go direct to China with their skins? — ^They will go on to this 
coast of Patagonia first, and dry them; they salt them first on board, and then take 
them there, and hang them overboard and dry them, and then carry them to Canton ; 
"they are better for the market. 

Did you bring yours to England salted ? — Yes. ■ 

In the wet state ? — Yes. 

Would you have taken yours to China, if you had been permitted? — Yes, if we 
had been permitted ; it would have been more profitable to us all. 

Would you have gone there in a vessel of 1 30 tons ? — ^YeS, or to any other part 
of the universe ; I believe the Americans, when they take cargoes to Canton, take 
property in return for the skins, so that they share in the proceeds of the return 
voyage. 

What was the number of your crew? — ^Twenty-two in number j she was one of 
the Berwick smacks. 

Do you intend to continue in that trade ? — Yes, if I consider it in any wise 
profitable. 

If you could go to Canton, what would be the general plan of your voyage ?-;- 
To dispose of the skins there, and return again, either to England or to New Shet- 
land, to procure more skins. 

Would you not go to other parts of Soiith America ? — No ; I do not see that it 
would be profitable. 

Do you conceive that it would be a great advantage to you, to be permitted to go 
to China?— Yes, certainly; speaking of my last- voyage, it would be an advantage 
of 300 percent, to what we obtain by our voyage; ours only fetched 4^. gd, each, 
and the Americans fetched four dollars on the average, 

Mr. Stephen Twi/cross, Called in ; and Examined. 

STATE in what situation you are ?— I am in a mercantile line. ' Mr. 

What particular branch of trade are you concerned in ? — In a general branch ; Stephen Twycross. 
I have been resident at the Cape of Good Hope for several years, and have had (^y ^^y.) 
correspondence with England, and importing English goods into the Cape. ^^ -^ ^ 

Where is your present residence? — My house is still at the Cape. 

How long have you left the Cape ?--Since last July ; I merely came home here 
with my family for a visit. 

And you propose to return there to carry on your trade? — Yes, very shortly. 

How long have you been resident there? — Since 181K 

While you have resided there, has any considerable trade been carried on there?— 
Yes, I do conceive there has been a very considerable increase of trade. 

Describe, generally, the course of trade to the Cape, and the mode in which it has 
been increased ; and state to the Committee any opinion you may have formed ^s 
to any facilities it may now require?— The increase of trade I look upon to have 
arisen from the property that has been thrown into the Cape by the British 
government, in consequence of the great sums of money that have been drawn by 
the British government, which being as payments for the supplies of the colony, 
has enabled the inhabitants to enter into more expensive ways and means thap 
what- they had been enabled to do before; there are also the productions of the 
colony, which have, of late years, found a very extensive market in this country ; 
the principal production is the wine ; there has been occasionally, too, some oil and 
corn exported ; and there has been a considerable increase of population from 
abroad^ principally English. 

What are the articles you import into the colony ?— Generally, every kind of 
manufacture, from this country, hardware, cottons and woollens. 
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Mr, Is there any importation of East India goods into- the Cape ? — A considerable 

SiepkcH Txcycross, in^portation, speaking proportionably of the trade of the colony. 

(17 jMay.) How are they imported ; by the' Company, or by individuals ?— Chiefly by the 

'' Company; but of late years, since the trade has been thrown open, a great deal by 
individuals. 

Such as are imported by the Company, are they thrown into the market at 
once ?— They immediately hold public sales in very small parcels, for the accommo- 
dation of the inhabitants. 

Are the Committee to understand, that there is no more India goods imported 
into the Cape, than are required for the consumption of the colony ? — Certainly ; 
except by accident, when a ship may be cast away there. 

You are not permitted to export them to any other part but this country ? — None, 
and then w^e do not enter into it except under a particular licence ; and when a ship 
is cast away with a cargo of India goods, we are not permitted to export the goods 
except to this country. 

Is there any intercourse between the Cape and South America? — Very little. 

Has any attempt been made to open such an intercourse ? —Only in consequence 
of a scarcity of rice, or corn, or coffee, when a few individuals have gathered together 
a numbisr of Spanish dollars or gold, and sent it over there, because we had nothing 
in the Cape we could send over there by way of exchange, either to the Brazils or 
the Spanish part. 

If it were lawful to re-export India goods from the Cape to any other place than 
" the United Kingdom, do you think it might be done advantageously ?-^I do not 
consider at the present day that it would be of any great consequence, because there 
is not sufficient capital in the Cape to allow^ them to be imported there and exported 
again ; there are no men of capital there, if there were, it would follow as a matter 
of course in due time; if they had the liberty of exporting East India goods to the 
JSrazils, they would send them for the return of sugar, tobacco, coffee and rice; but 
at South America they can give us no returns to answer our purpose. 

Do you conceive that any intercourse might advantageously be carried on with 
the Cape of Good Hope and the British Colonies in the West Indies? — Until our 
wines are acceptable to them, we have no opportunity of carrying on a commerce 
with them, except in East India goods. 

Corn ? — That is so uncertain an article with us, it is not to be depended upon ; we 
may run five or six years with only a sufficiency for the colony, and in the seventii 
year we may have to mix barley with the corn, us it has been this year, in conse- 
quence of the short crops* 

You are now importing corn into the Cape? — Yes, we are, in consequence of 
that ; I have eaten bread nearly as black as my hat. 

What do you conceive to be the cause of the vicissitude of the crops ; you some- 
times export great quantities ? — No ; generally it has generally arisen from the 
want of the rains at the end of the seasons ; instead of rain, there has been very dry 
weather. 

Do you conceive, that if Americans were permitted to call at the Cape for East 
India produce, they would rather take in their cargo there, than go for it to India ? 
— They certainly would exchange their cargoes there, if they could do it ; but it is 
not a thing to be expected to be done for a long time; there are not sufficient men 
at the Cape of capital to introduce that quantity or variety of cargo, that any vessel 
would go there under the possibility of making an exchange. 

Dd you conceive that there is any thing in the state of our laws, which prevents 
the Cape of Good Hope from having all the facilities of trade which her situation 
would naturally give? — I do. 

Slate them? — Those laws which prevent foreigners coming in and selling their 
cargoes, certainly tend in a great degree to prevent the Cape thriving so well as it 
otherwise would do ; if foreigners were permitted to come in there with their cargoes, 
they would be under the necessity of taking away the productions of the colony 
beyond a doubt, which I conceive would tend materially to improve the colony. 

What productions of the colony would they take auay.^ — The principal pro- 
duction is the wine, of which any quantity might be made. 

Has the quality of the wine improved of later— It has, beyond a doubt. 

You have stated, that tho' great obstacle to the extension of the trade of the 
Cape, is the want of capital; if greater facility was afforded to the trade, there, would 
' not the capital increase for the purpose of carrying on that trade ? — 1 certainly labour 
uu'h-r that imnrcssioiu 

Do 
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' Do you refer to any ftLcilities, except opening the trade to foreignecs ?-^No,. I Mn - 

do not. ' i ^ Stephen Ttvycrost, 

Under the Circuitous Trade- Act is there much intercourse between India and ^ (17 May,) 
the Cape ? — No, very little. 

Is there much intercourse with New Holland ? — Not above once in the course 
of two years do we have a vessel between New Holland ancf the Cape. 

Are you aware, whether there is any consumption of Cape wines, except in 
this country ? — There has been, in North America, when the trade was open to 
them ; and they would take back again, beyond doubt, East India goods, also 
if they could. 

How could they pay for them ? — By the introduction of their own productions. > 

Of what nature ? — Of tobacco and rice ; and there has been a time when they 
introduced a great quantity of furniture, flour, and various things of produce. 

You have mentioned oil as- an export from the Cape> is that animal or vegetable 
oil ? — Whale oil. 

Do you send out ships for it, or fish from the shore? — From the shore. 

Are those establishments successful ? — Sometimes they are, and sometimes not ; 
it is always a matter of risk, that fishing.. 

But is it to that extent to be of importance to the colony? — Undoubtedly it is of 
very great importance. 

Where are the chief fishing stations ? — False Bay, Table Bay, and Algoa Bay ; 
tlicre are also two other bays open for fishing, which have not been improved, 
although it is vvell known whales go there, Muscle Bay aud.Plettenberg Bay., 

Do you get any seals on the coast of the Cape ? — We do^ get a few. 

But not so as to bean important article of commerce? — It lias not up to the 
present moment risen to any consequence ; but for the last few years they have 
gathered eight or ten thousand seals in the vicinity of Cape Town. 

Do any of the new settlers, going out there, direct their attention to the sealigg 
or fisliing, or devote themselves to agriculture ? — ^They must give it. up entirely to 
agriculture. 

Have you as many employed in the fishing as you can employ ? — Yes ; they are 
too fixv from the coast to employ themselves in that. 

Upon what terms is oil, the produce of tlie Cape, admitted into this country f — 
If wc allude to the law, it is 6/. odd the ton; but that has been overcome by a 
Petition to the Lords of the Treasury, who have allowed it to be introduced upon 
the payment of 20 s* per ton. 

Have any ships been built at the Cape?— No, only trifling craft, too trifling to 
consider it ship-building. 

Is there any difiiculty arising from the law, or the regulations at tlie Capq, in 
freighting any vessel between the Cape and India?— At first every one laboured 
under an impression, that no vessel could go from the Cape towards India to trade, 
unless it exceeded 350 tons, and in consequence of that impression applications 
were made to the Cape government to give the vessels a colonial register, by which 
they felt themselves authorized to trade with the productions of the East Indies ; 
but at tlie present moment they do not labour under that inconvenience, and ^ny 
vessel may go to the East Indies, and return to the Cape with the productions of 
India, and discharge it there ; but wc cannot proceed on to Europe with the cargo. 

But if YOU take in a fresh cargo at the Cape you may come on to England ?— 
Not with an East India cargo. 

Why not ? — Not in any vessel under 350 tons. 

Why not?— Because we labour under the impression that the law does not 
allow it. . , . 

Can you point out the law, which, as you conceive, makes it illegal to nnport 
East India goods in a vessel of 350 tons into this country?— It is arising from 
the extract from the Circuitous Trade Act, which was published in the Cape 
Gazette. ^ 

Have vou had any French or Netherland manufactures imported mto the Cape, 
since the peace?— Very trifling from the Netherlands. We have the impression 
they have the liberty of trading there seven years ; and they have mtroduccd 
some linens from Holland, but so inferior to the English, that they lost a great 
deal by them. Provisions are introduced from Holland, and also their spirits, paying 
a considerable duty. . r« v 1 - xt 

Have you any idea of the Flemish goods competing with the Englishr— JNo ; 
they stand no chance at all, 
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Afr. You say the harvests at the Cape are very uncertain ; is that likely to operetta 

Sf^Jien Twt/cross, very unfavourably to the agricultural colony established there? —Yes, certainly; 

(17 May.) but I think, so far as relates to the consumption of the colony, that may be oyer' 

^-^ ^- ^ come by perseverance. 

But it ^yill still be a great obstacle? — Yes, as an article of export; I cannot 
look upon it but that there will be always a sufficiency for their own consumption. 



Venerisy 18* die Maii^ 1821. 
The Sight Honourable THOMAS WALLACE, in the Chain 



William Tate, Esquire, 
Called in ; and again Examined, 



William Tate, "lylTHEN you were last before the Committee, you stated, that you had some 
^^9' V.V information, which you wished for time to collect and arrange, that you 

(18 May.) were desirous of laying before the Committee, on the subject of the trade carried 
" >-— ' on with China, through Russia? — Yes, I did. 

Are you prepared to give that information at present? — I am. 

Be so good as state to the Committee, the information you have collected and 
arranged ? — I had been recommended to put the result of my information intq 
writing, which, with the leave of the Committee, I will now read as follows : 

*' A trade of barter, upon a very limited scale, had, during many years, been 
carried on between some merchants of Moscow and a few individuals of Chinese 
Tartary. This rude traffic increased with such rapidity, that, about the year 
1800, the Chinese and Russian governments were induced to turn their attention 
to it In consequence, a kind of commercial treaty was then formed, a table 
of duties was agreed upon, and Kiachta (a small town in Tartary, on the fron- 
tiers of the two empires) was fixed as the exclusive market for that trade. In 
consequence, the town of Kiachta, which was originally a poor village in Tartary, 
and situated 6,538 versts, or 4,337 English miles distant from St. Petersburgh, has 
become a large place, and is daily increasing in wealth and importance. All the^ 
native merchants of Russia, who pay the patent of the first class, are permitted to 
trade there; but the Chinese are limited to a fixed number of individuals, whose 
powers and character seem to be similar to the Hong merchants of Canton. 

" The Russians barter the following articles at Kiachta : juffts, (a kind of half 
tanned leather, of Russian manufacture,) furs, viz. sable, fox, beaver, otter and 
seal skins, Saxon cloth, some coarse Russian manufactured cottons and chintzes, 
and, since about the year 1811, a variety of British manufactures, which have 
latterly had a preference over most other wares, and now absorb a large share of 
that trade, of which I shall hereafter give some details. 

" The Chinese barter the following articles at Kiachta : tea, rhubarb and other 
drugs, nankeens and silks, both raw and in a manufactured state, and the parties 
mutually pay their balances in silver, which is always received with extreme reluc- 
tance by the Chinese, who give a decided preference to goods ; and it has been 
solely from a scarcity of the description of goods suitable for the markets of the 
north of China, that the trade to Kiachta has not, ere now, been much more 
extended. The supply of furs from Siberia (particularly sable skins,) had decreased 
very much in latter years; this forced the Russian traders to substitute other 
articles, and has led to the introduction of British manufactures to these distant 
markets. 

** The British manufactures which were sold at Kiachta, during last year, con- 
sisted of thc'following articles ; viz. 

** Woollen cloth, in imitation of Saxon cloth, 400,000 yards. 

*' CftmbletLS, bombasetts, 

*' Chintzes (which were smuggled through Russia,) imitation bandanna liaiul- 
kerchiefs, also smuggled througlikussia ; of these two latter articles the quantities 
are uncertain. 

" Sundry 
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• ** Sundry muslins and white cottons, 200,000 yards. - miUam Tau, 

" Manchester velveteens,, 1 20,000 yards. ' £*f * 

" Manchester vclveretts, 4i|0,ooo yards. ^jg May.) 

*' And the whole amount of manufactures of different European countries, ^^ ->J ^ 

bartered at Kiachta last year, appear to have been in value, one million sterling. 

" In exchange for these goods, teas, silks, &c, &c. were received from the 
Chinese. Of the former, 40,000 chests were in the year 1819, forwarded from 
Kiachta into the interior of Russia. These teas are chiefly black, and of a quality 
in flavour much superior to what are sent from Canton and sold in London. 

" The goods received from China are sent from Kiachta to Irkutz, one of the 
capitals of Siberia, and which is situated 5,777 versts, or 3;832i English miles from 
St. Petersburgh; from Iriutz to Tobolsk, also in Siberia, situated 3,118 versts, or 
2,noi English miles from St Petersburgh ; from Tobolsk they are forwarded 
direct to Nishney Novogorod on the Volga, which is 1,1 18 versts, or 741 i English 
miles from St, Petersburgh, where a very large annual fair is held in the month of 
August. It was formerly held at Alakarief, on the same river ; but owing to the, 
inundations which took place, it has been removed to Nishney Novogorod. 

** Amongst other articles, a considerable quantity of rhubarb is imported from 
Chinese Tartary ; it is of a very fine quality, and is known here by the name of 
Russian rhubarb ; fifteen chests of it were lately reported in London. The 
Russians enjoy advantages in their trade with China which are not generally 
known. In the reign of Iwan (the father of Peter the Great) a treaty was made 
between the two countries,, one article of which was, to permit the Russians to 
establish an academy at Pekin, where a certain number of Russian youths are 
educated. This academy exists at this day, and the persons there educated are 
afterwards employed at Kiachta as interpreters and agents. This gives great facility 
to trade, particularly as those jealousies and quarrels, so common at Canton, are 
not known at Kiachta ; and furs and coarse cloths being considered by the northern 
Chinese as articles of the first necessity, every possible indulgence and encourage- 
ment is granted to the Russians who frequent that market. 

** The extent and value of the commercial operations which take place at Nishney 
Novogorod, during the annual fair, arc but little known in this country. If the 
Russian official statements are entitled to credit, they amount to many millions of 
pounds sterling per annum. 

** The duties and other charges on most articles of British manufacture, are 
enormous, yet the prices procured for them cover all these expenses, and leave 
a large protit to the Tartar merchants. Last year, the article of Manchester vel- 
veteen (a particular description of cotton velvet) which in London sold for about 
2 s. or 2s, 2d. per yard, was re-sold to the Chinese at Kiachta in barter, at a value 
equal to 8^. 6rf. or 9^. sterling per yard. 

'' The trade in British manufactures to China through Russia, has not increased 
during the last year. This is in a great measure owing to the promised transit of 
foreign manufactures not having been carried into effect by the Russian government. 
In consequence, many of the British articles which would find a ready market at 
Kiachta, are not permitted at all to enter the Russian empire. Indeed, it now 
appears to be the policy of that government to check the importation of foreign 
merchandize, particularly such articles as are of the manufacture or produce of 
Great Britain. The tariff' of 1821 gives a strong evidence of this fact, as the new 
duties thus imi)osed, are almost exclusively levied on goods either from British 
colonies, or of British manufacture. 

** The whole amount of goods which pass by way of Kiachta, from Russia into 
China, do not now amount, at an average, to more than one million steriing per 
annum. The average expenses incurred on British goods, before they arrive at 
Kiachta, amount to neariy three times their original cost. The journey from 
Kiachta to St. Petersburgh takes upwards of five months, even when sent direct ; 
and in case the goods change proprietors at the fair of Nishney Novogorod (which 
is generally the case) it requires nearly a year to make the journey, ^ 

" The Chinese goods received in barter, are equally slow in reaching the markets 
where they are sold, so that an operation from St. Petersburgh to Kiachta, usually 
occupies a period of upwards of two years, before it is finally realized. 

" The fair of Nishney Novogorod takes place in the month of August ; from thence 
goods are conveyed in carts or sledges to Kiachta, where they are purchased in 
barter bv the Chinese merchants. The demand at Kiachta commences in No- 
vember,'and lasts till the beginning of March. The barter, it is true, continues 
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Wil&am Talc, during the whole year ; but it is only during this period that it is carried to any 
£*?• extent. Kiachta is not the only frontier town of Russian Tartary to which the 

(i8 Maj.y Chinese merchants resort; there is also a considerable trade through the town of 
— ^ Alaimatschine, on the frontiers of Mongolia. 

" I do not know the extent of business carried on through that channel, but 
I understand, that trade has fallen off lately, the market at Kiachta being 
preferred. 

'* The distance from Kiachta to St. Petersburgh is 4,31 1 English miles, and agaiir 
from Kiachta to Pekin, 1,014 English miles; in all, 5,325 English miles, chiefly by 
land carriage. 

" The annual quantity of tea imported through Kiachta, is from 40 to 50,000 
chests ; of this, about one half is usually sold at the fair of Nishney Novogorod. 
At timt fair, in August 1820, 27,000 chests of black tea w«re sold, exclusive of 
green and cake tea, which last is called in Russia, Ziegeltha. The black tea sold 
for 420 roubles per chest, green 500 to 600 roubles, and cake tea from 175 to 200* 
roubles ; this last is an article not used in this country. 

" The woollen cloths of Prussia and Saxony have an advantage over those of 
Great Britain, in consequence of being received in Russia at a less duty. 

** British woollen cloths of all widths pay a duty of 2*. 2rf. per pound, or about 
45. per yard, and are not permitted to be entered for transit ; Prussian and Saxon 
woollen cloths are permitted to be entered for transit, and in that case they pay a 
duty of 2 id, per lb. or about 4jrf. per yard* If of a narrow width, and entered 
for Russian consumption, they pay a duty of 1 s, 4^. per lb. or about 2^. 6rf. per 
yard ; and if of a width exceeding 56 inches, and entered for Russian consumption, 
the duty is about 4s, per yard, being the same as on British cloths of all widths. 
This reduced duty in favour of these countries, was established during Buonaparte's 
continental system, and has continued ever since. 

" The Russians are extremely jealous of their overiand trade to China, and it is 
exclusively Russian-bora subjects, and such as pay the patent as merchants of the 
first class, that arc permitted to trade to Kiachta. 

*' The Chinese, on their part, also confine that trade to a privileged company of 
native merchants. British goods, which are sent to Kiachta, are almost all con- 
traband, no British goods being permitted in transit through Russia ; that privilege, 
as I have already stated, is however granted to ^oods of Prussian manufacture. 

" I have not been able to ascertain what duties are levied by the Chinese go- 
vernment, as the interior trade of that country is entirely confined to native Chinese, 
who come direct from Pekin to that market. There arc regular fairs in Chinese 
Tartary, but as none but native Chinese are permitted to be there, I am also unable 
to give any details respecting that branch of trade. Tiic road from Pekin to Kiachta 
is chiefly through a flat desart country. Merchandizes arc conveyed in cnrts, of 
about half a ton each. The expense of carriage, I have not been able to ascertain. 

** In the month of June last, 7S5 carts laden with Chinese n^erchpudize arrived 
at Maimachin, from the interior, of China ; these performed the journey from Pekin 
to that place in 51 days, and brought 943 chests of tea, 589 bales of nankeens, ex- 
clusive of manufactured silks, sugarcandy, &c. &c. 

" Goods, to nearly a similar value, arrived at Kiachta from the interior of Russia ; 
of these, about 3-8ths were British manufacture, consisting chiefly of Manchester 
velvets, and a few muslins. The others were, furs, Russian leather, woollen cloths, 
and horses. Russian horses find a ready market in the northern provinces of Cliina. 
Articles of British manufactures arc suitable for the consumption of the northern 
provinces of China; and, in spite of every obstacle, they have found their way to 
that distant country, by an overland journey of upwards of 5,000 miles, a part of 
which is through regions where there are neither roads nor inhabitants.'* 

Have you any other memorandums upon the trade to China? — No, I have no 
knowledge of the trade to China, but the overiand trade. 

Have you any personal intercourse in trade with the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago? — I have none; all my business is with the merchants residing in 
London, who ship goods to those islands. 

From what sources do you draw your information respecting tiio commerce of 
Japan and the Eastern Archipelago ? — From the experience I have had in supplying 
goods for those markets. 

Do you find that their consumption has increased latterly? — Yes, very much. 

What arc the particular kinds of goodb that you siiip Ibr that market?— I ship 
cotton manufactures chiefly ; chintzes, long doth, ^hirting, and mualinb. Fubhion* 

f'han j; 
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chanf^e there very much, wliich has surprised us all exceedingly. Ti^ey change miHam TaCe, 
:4here^as much as in Loudon, which has astonished us very much. A few j^ears ago ^*y» 

they only used single coloured chintzes ; now they use a variety of rich dark (i^g May.) 

<:olour^d goods. The Malays used to form one particular description of robes ; '^ 

now they take the regular printed cottons of this country. They adopt European 
'■patterns and fashions, and styles of goods. 

Are the Committee to understand from the answer you have given, tliat the 
.people of those countries have ceased to have the attachment that they had to par- 
ticular patterns of goods, and that they now purchase more generally the patterns 
•that come from Europe?— Yes.; I meant that exactly. 

From the accounts you have received, you conceive that the supply went beyond 
the consumption of the European inhabitants ?— Most undoubtedly. 

Are there any particular qualities of goods you send out for the Chinese 
inhabitants of those islands?— We used to send low priced single coloured goods; -• 
they now take large pattern chintzes of a variety of colours ; similar to what we 
-are using in this country for furniture. 

Do you apprehend any competition froni the Dutch themselves, supplying, from 
their own manufactures, that market?— Not in cotton; certainly not. I am not 
so well acquainted with some other articles. 

Is it your opinion that the export of our manufactures will be more extensive to 
that country, if we had greater facility of obtaining returns for them?— I have no 
doubt of it, particularly as the consumption of tea is increasing very much on tlm 
continent of Europe. , , 

Upon what do you found your opinion that the consumption of tea is mcreased 
on the continent of Europe?— From reports that I have received from different 
.parts of the Continent where I correspond. 

Do you speak of the nortb,, or the south ?™The north chiefly. I allude to Ger- 
many, France and Switzerland. 

How do you apprehend those countries arc supplied witli tea ?— 1 hey are supplied, 
in a certain degree, overland through Russia. Tlierc is a drawback allowed by^ the 
Russian government on all teas passing through that country ; and they are in a 
great measure supplied by American ships, which take some goods from Europe, 
-4ind some from America to China, and bring back teas, that are sold on the conti- 
nent of Europe ; delivering them at Amsterdam, Antwerp, Havre, &c, &c. 

Are you at all acquainted* with the countries bordering o^i the Mediterranean, and 
the trade carried on there?— I know something of it, having resided on the borders 
of the Mediterranean for some time. ^ ^ 

Can you state to the Committee, from your own observation ^mle you^ were 
there, or from any information you have received, whether the use of tea is not 
increasing in tliose countries ?— It is considered highly valuable there, I made a 
present of two small chests of fine tea to the vice-king of Fez, the nephew of the 
Emperor which were highly prized. I mi^ht state another fact upon this subject. 
I was appointed by the British resident at langicr, as his agent for supplying the 
presents to the Emperor of Morocco. I supplied these presents for a nuinber of 
years ; so long at least as the blockading squadron remained off Cadiz ; and every 
year the quanSty of tea ordered increased very much. 

Did vou send any produce of the East Indies, except tea?— \ es ; pickled sweet- 
aneats, pickled nutmegs, &c. I had orders to purchase all I could find in London, 
which 1 did, and shipt them. I was ordered to take care to carry out nothing that 
■had spirits in it, or was fermented, as it was contrary to the laws of Mahomet. 

Did YOU send any of the manufactures of the east?— No; I often sent British 
muslins for the seraglio. I got different cloaks and dresses for the Emperor, made 
on purpose from particular patterns sent home. The Emperor was very much 
attached to every thing that was British. 

From any information that you have received from the merchants, with whom 
YOU have dealt, in the supply of the trade through Russia, which you have described, 
Jiave YOU understood that the consumption of British manufactures was increasing, 
or otherwise?— it was increasing very much ; but the obstacles thrown in Uie way 
of passing them through Russia, is a tiling almost insurmountable. 

Did those obstacles appear to you, from what ^vas stated, to arise from the 
-conduct of tiie Russian government, or the Chinese ?-The Russian government, 
certainly. ^ 

Were any woollens included in those exports r-\cs. 
X)f what description ?— Coarse woollen ciotlis. 
' 74a 4 A 4 *^'^ 
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tViKtam Tate, Of low prices? — Low prices ; as low as 4 or 5 ^. a yard. 

-^*?' Did they describe to you, to what purposes they were applied ? — Yes, for clothing 

(i8 May.) the people. 

^— — N-- ^ The lower orders? — ^The people generally, I think* The Manchester velveteens 

were used in the place of cloth by the poor, and in considerable quantities. 

Did it appear to you, from what had been stated to you, that the Chinese in tha,t 
part of the country were disposed to take, the British cloths and cottons, as far as 
they had the means of paying for them?— Yes. There was indeed a scarcity of 
these articles at Kiachta. 

The Committee understood, from part of the statement you liave made, that 
something^like the same establishment, on the part of the Chinese government, 
had been formed at Kiachta, that exists at Canton? — Something of the same 
nature. 

And that the trade there is also monopolised ? — Yes, by a certain portion of the 
merchants. 

Were you led to believe, from what was stated to you, that if greater facilities 
could be obtained for sending the British manufactures, such as woollen cloths, into 
the northern parts of China, that greater quantities of them would be taken off for 
the use of the people? — Certainly; very considerable quantities indeed. The diffi> 
culty of getting 5,000 miles over land, and the system of selling there, is an evi- 
dence of that fact ; but such an overiand trade can never be of national importancd. 
It only prove? the taste of these people for British manufactures, if they can get 
them. It is a proof of their desire to have them, under every difficulty. ' 

At what price do you apprehend that that whichis sold at 8 J. 6rf. in consequence 
of the land carriage, could be delivered through the northern ports of China, if it 
could be conveyed directly by sea? — It would be delivered at about a^. 6rf. 
I calculate the expenses at about 20 per cent. 

Jatnes Drummond^ Esquire, a Member of the House, Examined. 

Oamci Drummond, YOU have resided a considerable number of years in China?— Yes, 20 years* 
£^7. You were president of the Select Committee there ?t— Yes, 

(18 May.) Will you be so good as state to the Committee, what objections you feel to the 

- admission of private ships of this country to a participation in the trade with 
China? — At the period of giving my evidence before the Committee, in the year 
1813, I was decidedly of opinion, that it would be extremely injurious to the 
country, and to the interests of the East India Company, to admit ships of any 
description to participate in the trade to Canton, viewing the dangers of a misun- 
derstanding with the Chinese, as a probable means of losing the trade altogether, 
and affording facility to smuggling in small ships, which did not exist in those of 
the East India Company. Since that period, I understand, that the seamen jare 
no longer admitted to go on liberty to Canton ; and I think the first danger, or 
apprehension of dangdr, which I then entertained, no longer exists, and therefore 
one part of my objection is certainly removed ; and 1 do not seq that there would 
be so great an objection to allowing them to participate, to a certain extent, in that 
trade, though I still entertain the same apprehensions with respect to the smuggling 
from smaller ships, either in St. George's channel or the British channel 

Should it be thought right to admit the private ships to a direct trade to China, 
can you state, what species of control you contemplate as sufficient to protect the 
trade against danger?— I think a control, similar to that which has been in prac- 
tice witU respect. to the country ships, might be sufficient; but as I understand it is 
'doubted, how far the supercargoes can legally enforce tiic fulfilment of the covenants 
entered into by the captains of these ships and the India merchants, I think it 
would be adviseable that it should be regulated by a specific act of Pariiament, 
yWitIi a power to the Chief and Select Committee to take any person misbehaving 
on board any of the private traders, out of his ship, and sending him home to this 
country, on board those of the Company. 

Do you think a person sent out, not with the character of consul, but empowered 
to act m such cases conjointly, with the view to police only, with the president of 
the Select Comqnittee, would be sufficient to preserve order? — I conceive, that 
the power had better be intrusted to the Chief and Select Committee, giving con- 
sular powers, if it was necessary, to the chief, or the person acting in that capacity/ 

Do you think that the admission of private ships would have an injurious effect 
Qi\ the Company's interests in their trade, if an effectual system of coptrol could 

be 
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be established ? — Provided the priv^tq t;r^,(i& be not carried to a very considerable James Dmnmond, 
„Qxtent, or jaearly equfil to that of the Company, I have ho ap,prehensiop tjrat it ^*^ 

would. ^ ^ ^ ;i8 Ma^.) 

Do you think it would produce any competitipp that would be injurious ^o them 
in their tea trade? — To the extent .to which the Alif^erican t^a .trade is atpresent 
.carrie^d qn, I do not think it woyld. 

Do yoq think it would be the means of introducing a greater quantity of British 
manufactures than are now taken by the Chinese? — As far as iny experience goes, 
.(but, having now left the country 14 years, I am not so competent .to judge,) 
I should decidedly s?iy,.not; that many and various experiments were made by the 
^Company, during my residence there, with every desire of extending the consump- 
tion of British manufactures as much as ppssible^ but which have almost invariably 
.failed* 

Do you happen to know, that British manufactures, to a considerable valucj have 
been recently exported from this country, in American ships, to China? — Only 
from report. 

Would it not be in the power of individuals to import their goods at a much less 
cost, than it is possible for the East India Company to do ?— I should tiiink it 
would, certainly, according to the method at present practised by the East India 
Company for their shipping concerns. 

. Do you not think that the consumption of British manufactures in China, isra good 
.deal a matter of price, and that if they could be had cheap, they would be much 
, more extensively consumed ; and that they will be extensively consumed, in propor- 
tion *xs they may be had cheap ? — I think, in some measure, that is certainly the 
case ; and that if ports could be opened to the north, our woollens, to a very con- 
, siderable extent, might be consumed in China ; and such has always been my 
opinion. 

Are the imposts on goods, passing through the interior of China, very heavy? — 
I have understood they are ; the expense of carriage is very considerable, and also 
some transit duties. 

Have you any reason to believe, that the woollens or other goods imported into 
Canton, ever reached the northern provinces of China ? — They certainly reach the 
provinces of Nankin and Pekin ; and I have also frequently seen at Canton, mer- 
chants from tlie provinces of Shcnsi and Shansi, which aro north and west 
provinces. 

Do you know any thing of a Russian trade carried on by land to China?— I am 
totally Ignorant of that trade; and I have been rather surprized at the extent to which 
it is asserted to be carried on, having always understood that it was a trade of very 
minor importance. 

What IS your general opinion of the disposition of the Chinese to receive our 
manufactures ? — As far as my own observation went, during my residence in China, 
I Imve every reason to iuiagine that they were disposed to take no other of our 
manufactures than the woollens ; and I should apprehend great danger to that trade, 
if it wore carried to any extent beyond what the market requires. 

Do you know any thing of the anportation of cotton manufactures of this country 
into China?— I do not. 

If facilities were given, and the importation of goods, the manufacture of this 
country, was carried to a considerable extent, do you, from your knowledge of the 
proceedings of the Chinese, think it is likely that any prohibition would be imposeil 
upon it, to put an end to such a trade; with a view to the support of their own 
internal manufactures? — I should think decidedly not; no prohibitory regulations, 
except as regarding opium, and perhaps one or two other articles, having ever existed 
during my residence in China. 

Supposing the private traders should not be admitted to China, and any point was 
fixed upon, to which British traders might have access, and which might also be con- 
venient for the access of the Chinese vessels, and suppose a trade in such a place 
were established, do you think that the jealousy of the Chinese government would 
interfere to put an end to it, and to prevent their subjects from carrying it on ? — 
foreign trade being strictly prohibited to the subjects of the Chinese empire, 
although a trade is extensively carried on at various ports adjoining to China by the 
connivance of the provincial magistrates, I do not imagine that any regulations 
would be adopted by the Chinese government to prevent the exi)ortation of goods 
to a similar or even greater extent than is at present practised. Of the advantages 
of such a port of deposit, I have been so strongly convinced all my lite, that more 

746. 4 B than 
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Jamet Dntmmond, than twenty years ago, being then ai Manilla, I wrote to a member of the govern- 
^^^* ment at home, recommending strongly; that if Manilla should ever fall into our pos- 

(i8 May.) session, it should he retained as a port expressly for that purpose; afFordingall the 
advantages for carrying on our tea trade, supposing any misunderstanding with the 
Chinese should exclude us from the ports of China. 

Do you consider that the Chinese market, being overstocked by woollen or any 
other goods, would produce a detrimental effect, beyond that which will be pro- 
duced occasionally in a market overstocked with goods? — I have observed, that the 
market in China is longer in recovering the effects of a glut than almost any other 
market with which I am acquainted ; and so far it must be injurious to the manu- 
facturer of the woollens of this country, by stopping the exportation for a certain 
number of years. I view it only in that light. 

You stated, that you apprehended danger from smuggling, if small vessels wera 
allowed to go to China from this country, and coming home here ; would there be 
any increased risk, from what there is at present by American ships carrying on the 
same trade, in all sizes of vessels, and going to the continent of Europe? — If that 
trade were confined to the Mediterranean, decidedly not ; but if they w^re to pass 
through either of the Channels, I think the superior knowledge of our captains and 
officers would give them facilities in smuggling on the coasts and to the ports of 
Great Britain, much superior to those of America. 

Is it your opinion, that small vessels would go from this country to China, for 
the purpose of smuggling alone?— I do not wish to cast such a reflection on my 
countrymen, as to say they would be guilty of smuggling ; but passing through the 
Channel would give them a facility to do so, of which they might avail themselves 
to a certain extent, tliough not to the extent of a whole cargo. 

During your residence in China, did ever any interruption arise to the trade, from 
misunderstandings with the Chinese ? — Various minor negotiations took place with 
the Chinese ; but there was no serious interruption to the trade, during my residence 
in China. 

Supposing an individual of a jmvate ship to be guilty of a crime amenable to the 
Chinese laws, if that person were given up to the authorities of the law of China, 
would it put an end to all difficulties that were likely to arise? — I should think so 
decidedly. 

Do you conceive the stoppage of trade has at any time arisen from our refusing 
the Chinese the exercise of their laws upon our subjects, who have been guilty of 
crimes? — Partly, I should conceive, it has; but I believe many of the misunder- 
standings have arisen from crimes committed by persons unknown, and, as such, 
tlie Council at Canton could not take upon themselves to give up an innocent 
person. 

Do you suppose that the Chinese Avould punish an innocent person ? — I have no 
hesitation in saying, that in the event of a murder or death, they would certainly 
put to death any person given up to them, whether guilty or innocent. 

Supposing no person was given up, they were allowed to pitch upon the supposed 
guilty person, would they in that case give him a regular trial ?— I should say, ac- 
cording to the form of their government, they would give what they may call 
a regular trial, but which I should consider, from my knowledge of them, a vciy 
irregular and unjust one. 

Do you suppose that an accident arising from a private ship being permitted to 
go to China, which gave oQcnce to the Chinese government, they would visit such 
an offence against the Company? — 1 think they would consider the Company 
responsible for the acts of all persons and ships sailing under the British flag. 

Did you, in the course of your residence in China, ever know an instance of this 
kind with the American ships wiio had been guilty of a misdemeanor ? — I do not 
recollect an accident of tliis kind occurring in the American ships, during my resi- 
dence there. 

Did you know of any Madras long cloth, which was imported into Canton at 
any time whilst you were there? — I believe there was, to a trifling extent. 

'Is there any other observation which you wish to make, as to the proposition of 
admitting private traders into the China trade? — No; but, generally speaking, 
I think it is a matter of considerable danger to interfere with a trade yielding, as at 
present carried on, so great a revenue as 4»ooo,ooo/. steriing, collected with so much 
ea?e and so little expense, and so regulariy paid, and at a period when so much 
distress is prevalent in this country. 
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LIST. 



Appendix. 

(A I.)— ACCOUNT of the number of Ships, with the amount of their Ton naprc, for which 

Licences have been granted by the Commissioners for the AflUirs of India, under the 

authority of Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, s. 12, from the passing of the Act to the latest 

period to which the same can be made out P* 37* 

(A 2.)— Account of the rate and amount of Fees deuranded by the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India, on account of Licences granted under the authority of the Act 53 Geo. 3^ 
c. 155, s. 1-2 ihid. 

(R 1.)— Account of tlie number of Ships, with the amount of their Tonnage, for which Licences 
have been granted by the East India Company, under the authority of Act 
53 Geo. 3, c. 155, s. 11, from the I'iih April 1814, to the 14th March 1821; 
distinguishing each year, and the Presidencies for which such Licences have been 
granted P'ST^ 

(B a.)— Account of the rate and amount of Fees demanded on account of Ships Licences, 
granted by the East India Compatiy, under the authority of Act 53 Geo. 3, 

c»i55iS. 7* P*37+ 

(C.) —Copies of all Lists of Licences granted or refused, which have been transmitted to His 
^lajesty s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonial Department, by the Governors 
of Gibraltar or Malui, m pursuance of the 5th sec. of the Act 57 Geo. 3, c:, 36, so far as 
the same have been received -- ibid, 

(D.) —Copy of a Letter from the Earl of Buckinghamshire to Mr. Canning, on opening the cir- 
cuitous Trade with India P* 375 

(K; I,)— Order in Council, dated 04th September 1814, for regulating the Imports and Exports 
at the Cape of Good Hope ibid. 

(E d.)— Order in Council, dated lath July 1820 - - t)° - - D*> - - - P< 37^ 

{?^ 3.)— Order in Council, dated laih July 18(10, for regulating the Imports and Exports at the 
Island of Mauritius - 1 P* 37^ 

(F.) —Statement delivered by Thomas 1\ Couricnay, Esq. a Member of the Committee, con- 
cerning piTimsslon to" individuals to proceed to India P» 379 

(G.) —Return of the Ex-ports fiom the Presidencies of Calcutta, Mmlras, and Bombay, to Prince 
of Wales Island and those to the east of it, in the five years from iSoa to 1806, b(»th 
inclusive, and iii the five years from 1813/14 to i8i7/i8> both inclusive; distinguishing 
the species ofgooda: Also the Imports for the same period; distinguishing goods and 
specie P*38o 

(H.) —Return of E\ports from the Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, to the gulls of 
Arabia and Persia, in the five years from i8o'jjf3 to 1806/7, both inclusive; and in the 
five years from ii><3/i4to 1817/18, both inclusive; distinguishing the species of goods: 
Also the Imports for tht» isame perio<ls, distinguishing goods and specie - - p. 388 

(I K)-Cahntla Custom-house Regulations P* 399 

(I '2.)— Comparative Staiement of Duties levied on Imports into Ceylon, and those charged on the 
same articles imported into the territories of the East India Company - - p. 408 

(I 3.)— Regulations of the Java Governmcut, from 1st November 1818 - - - p. 409 

(K,)— Letter to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, with Memorials^ &c. relating 
to the suspension of the Country Trade with China p. 418 

(L.)— Form of Covenant for Persons to reside in India p. 43*2 
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Appendix (A 1.) 



AN ACCOUNT of Iht number of Ships, with the amount of tlicir Tonnage, for which Licences 
have been granted by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, under the authority of the 
Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, s. 1% from the passing of the Act to the latest period to which the 
same can bp made out. 



DATE. 


Number of 
Sbips. 


Amount of 
Tonntge. 


From loth-April 1814 to 10th April 1815 




zo 


i7»i^3 


From 10th April 1815 to 10th April 1816 




78 


36,598 


From xoth April i8i6 to 10th April 1817 




106 


48,«54- 


From 10th April 1817 to lotii April 1818 




>H 


59i32x 


From lotlrApril x8i8 to 10th April 1819 




laa 


52,9*1 


From loth April 1819 to loih April iS'20 




78 


31,378 


From loth April 1820 to 10th Apiil iG-ii 




76 


34*290 



India Board, "l 
14 April J 8-2 1. J 



no' P. Courttnay. 



Appendix (A '2,) 



.VN ACCOUNT of the rate and amount of Fees demanded by the Commissioners for the Affair* 
of India, on account of Licences grunted under the authority of the Act 53 Geo, 5, 
c. 155, s, la. 



NO Fees are demanded by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
on account of such Uccnces. 



India Board, \ 
14 April 1801. J 



T/io* l\ CvurUnat;. 
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Appendix (Bi.) 

AN ACCOUNT of the number of Ships, with the amount of their Tonnage, for which Licences have been granted by the 

14th March 182U liistinguishing each Year, and tlie 















Bengal 


Bengal 


Bengal 


Bengal 


Bombay 


Bengal, 






BENGAL. 


MADRAS. 


BOMBAY. 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


Madras, 
und 
















Madras. 


Bombay. 


P. W, Island. 


Bcucoolen. 


P. W. Iiland. 


Bombay. 




Yean. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tom. 


Shi\)S. 


Tom. 


5At>. 


Tom. 


Ships. 


Tons, 


Ship. 


Totis. 


Ships. 


Tms. 


Shxxn. 


ToHt. 




1814-15 


11 


",509 


1 


111 


1 


4.430 


11 


4.976 


- 


- - 


- 


- 


- 


" 


- 


• 


2 


1.334- 




1815-16 


8 


4,153 


- 


' - 


8 


5,<577 


25 


13.459 


- 


- - 


1 


387 


3 


1.323 


- 




6 


2,518 




1816-17 


ai 


io,i8t 


- 


- • 


10 


5,48i 


06 


12,663 


2 


1,112 


- 


- - 


■ 


454 


- 


- - 


15 


6,858 




IS17-18 


9 


4.483 


- 


- ' 


6 


3.329 


30 


16,809 


4 


1,589 


- 


- - 


- 


- - 


- 


- - 


16 


6,599 




1818-ig 


4 


1,606 


- 


- - 


7 


3.267 


16 


6,631 


- 


- - 


- 


- - 


3 


1,247 


1 


720 


11 


4,682 




1819-ao 


I 


369 


- 


, 


- 


. . . 


10 


5.708 


- 


- - 


- 


- - 


- 


- - 


- 


- - 


6 


2,681 




1820-21 


2 


893 


" 


1 






9 


4.436 














• 




2 


716 





AN ACCOUNT of the nuniber of Ships, with the amount of their Tonnage, for 

authority of the Act of 53 Geo. 3, c. 155. s- n, 



YKAttS. 



1817 
1820 
1821 




aiem** by the Committee— This Licence not having been granted 



East India iluiise, "j 
the 2i5l March 1821. J 



(Errors excepted.) 
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East India Company, under the authority of the Act of 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, s. 11, from the iath April 1814 to the 
Presidencies for which such Licences have been granted. 



Bengal, 

Madras, 

and 

P. "W. Island. 



I 



Tom, 
3<56 

975 
865 
691 



Bengal, 

Madras, 

and 

Bencoolcn. 



5ftip5. 



Tom. 



766 



352 



Bengal, 
Bombay, 

and 
Bencoolcn, 



5/iips. 



Tom. 



353 



Bengal, 
P. W. Island, 

and 
Bcncoolen. 



Ships. 



Tons, 



3G0 

G47 



Bengal, Madras, 

Bombay, 

and 

P. W. Island. 



Skipt, 
7 

36 

6x 

47 

32 

19 

8 



Tom. 
4»^5<5 

16,214 

27,613 

20,906 

14,128 

8,939 

3,720 



Bengal, Madras, 

Bombay, 

and 

Bencoolcn. 



Ships. 



Tom. 



9<54 
2,216 

1,200 

462 
886 



Bengal, Madras, 

P. W. Island, 

and 

Bencoolcn. 



Ships. 



Tons. 



484 

i»i+3 
1,686 

390 



Bengal, Madras, 

Bombay, 

P. W. Island, 

and 

Bencoolcn. 



Ships. 
1 

3 

19 

^7 

90 

52 

64 



Tom. 
355 

1,290 

8,932 

31.303 

40*369 

23,938 

29,291 



Grand Total - - 



TOTAL. 



which Special Licences have been granted by the East India Company, under the 
from the !2th April 1814 to the 14th March 1821. 



DESTINATION. 



* From tlie west Coast of America and the Pacific Islands to China. 

From Bombay to any part of the Coast of Malabar, 

From Bombay to Tillicherry and Choughaut, or either of them. 



Ships. 
52 

95 

165 

186 

168 

89 

88 



843 



Tom* 
28,003 

47,444 
77,879 
89,161 

74>249 
42,097 
40,294 



399,118 



under the Act 53 Geo. 3, ought not to have been noticed here. 



J. Dart, Secy. 
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Appendix (B 2.) 

AN ACCOUNT of the rate aud amount of Feds demanded on account of Ships Licences 
granted by the East India Conipany, under the authority of the Act 53 Geo, 3, c. 155, 
s. 71. 

RATE OF FfiES. 



From i2th April 1814 to J3th July following, £. 8. on each licence 
Since the above period - - - - • - - ■£. 5. on eacli licence 



East India House, 1 
the 21st March iSai.j 



Grand Total 

(Errors excepted.) 



' 




'otal 


£. 

104 — 
4,150 — 


" 


4.^54 — 



7. Dar(, 
Sccr. 



Appendix (C) 

Copies of all Lists of Licences, granted or refused, which have been transmitted to His Majesty's principal Secr<;lary of State 
for the Colonial Department, by the Governors of Gibraluir or Malta, in pursuance of the '5th sec. "of tire Aat 57 Geo. 3, 
c. 36 J — so far as the same have been received, 

GIBRALTAU. 



of 
Licence- 


Date. 


Qoalitj. 


Vessel's 
Nat»e. 


Master. 


Omieni, 


Whereunto 
belonging. 


Buiit. 


Toils. 


Number 

of 

Crew. 


Gbih. 


1. 


1817: 

16 Sept. 


Ship 


Jane - - 


Robert Mearnes < 


Richardson Borradaile 
of London. 


> London - 


Britsh - 


^"5 a 


H 




3' 

4- 


^y Sept. 
12 Oct. 
30 Dec. 

1818: 

15 June 
3 Sept. 

129 Oct. 

24 Dec. 

1819: 
as May 

3i July 

1820: 


Brig 

D'' 

Ship 


Rattler - 
Wasp ' - 
Ktiut - - 


Henry HoUou -I 
John NVaro - - 
Erfw. Bingham V 


Thomas Staniforth 
and Thomas Blunt 
D*' . - . _ - 
J . Deacon and S, H. 
Holland of London 


1 D" - - 

) - •{ 


D*' - 
American! 
made free./ 


3 '9 14 


10 

18 
16 


4 

1 


5. 
6. 

7- 
8. 


Brig 

Ship 

D» 


Grace - 
Rebecca 

Salicia - 
r City of 
"L Edinburgh 


J. F. Steel . . 
A. S. de Peyster 

Tho.Tankersleyj 

Wiiliam Wiseman 


M.Boyd - - - 

G. Brown and Ja* Laing 

J. Staniforth and 

J. Bkuit - - 

John Farqnhar - - 


- 00 - - 

- D" - - 
1 D« - . 


British - 
D" - 

D" - 
British \ 
Plantation/ 


249 If 

ma 


H 

It 
35 


Q 
18 

'2 

4 


9. 
10. 


D« 

Brig 


PaJIus - 
Mary - 


Henry Philip' - 
J. r^wden - - -j 


Kenry Philip - - 

R, Cochrane, jun. and 

R* Cochrane, sen. 

of Paisley - - - 


Gibraltar - 
> Paisley - 


British - 
D** - 


3G4fi 


•26 


8 


11. 
1^. 


6 June 
14 Aug, 


Ship 


Lindsayes 
Porcupine 


William Lockerley 
Benjamin Laing -j 


W. Lockerky - - 
Messrs. Fair and 
Laing of London 


f American I 
\ made (rea J 

1 British " 


- . -. 


"-70 14 


15 
15 


6 



MALTA. 





i 
Date, 


Qfialitj. 






1817: 






['• 


13 S^' J- 


Ship 


Sr.ipT' 


1.'. 


J 3 Sept. 
1818: 


1 i^. 


If ' 


3- 


l^Ort. 


^ rr 


I Guod Azj 


/4. 
15' 


^9 Dec. 
29 Dec. 


Brig 


' Wasp 
D" - 



Mautcr. 



George Orton - < 



- " D*^ 



Daniel Munro 

- ; J.Ware - - 

D^ . - - 



Owneii. 



Whereunto 
bc/onging. 



BuHi. 



J. Stanifyrth and 

J. Blunt 
D^ 



• London 
- D«- 



CalvcrtBallandCo. ' - D*^ - - t)« 
- . I)'^ . - , - D** - - i D<» 



- : British - 



Tons. 



NiMiibcf 

C.CU-. 



181 K' 



3-io 



li 
ti 



Guii*. 
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<;jopy of a Letter from the Earl of Buckinghamshire to ]\^r. Canning, on opening the- 
Circuitous Trade with India. 

'" Sir, India Board, 2 1 st July 1814. 

I HAVE had the honour of receiving the letter of the 5th Inst, addressed to me by 
yourself and other gentlemen, whose signatures were affixed. With reference to the several 
objects to which it adverts, I have to inform you : — 

jsU That I have had a communication with the Chairman of the East, India Company^ 
upon the subject of fees charged at the India House upon the issue of licences; and he 
informs me, that the Court of Directors have determined that, in future, the charge shall 
not exceed five pounds, exclusive of the stamp duty paid thereon, 

2d. With regard to the licences to be granted bv the Court of Directors, to persons 
proposing to trade within the Company's territories, who have licences from the Board of 
Control to trade without the said territories, I certainly agree in the sentiments you 
express, and have been confirmed in the construction 1 put upon the Act of the last 
Session, by the opinion of the King's law officers, which was taken previous to a commu- 
nication, made by me to tlie Chairman of the Court of Directors upon that very point, in 
the course of the last month ; and I can venture to assure you, that all difficulty in that 
respect has been removed. 

3d. After much inquiry and discussion, and upon a very full consideration, the arrange- 
ment respecting the duties has been nearly completed ; and in conformity to the provisions 
of the Act, will shortly be laid before Parliament. It is pronosed to relieve the direct com- 
merce between the ports of the United Kingdom and the British possessions in India, not 
only by reduction or duties and the establishment of drawbacks, but also by the intro- 
duction of one uniform rate at the several setlle;nents, and by a regulation which shall 
render the payment of an import duty at one port, an exemption from the same duty at 
any other. 

. 4th. I have communicated with Lord Castlereagh, upon that part of your letter which 
relates to the statement made by him in the House of Commons, when the Bill for regu- 
lating the Circuitous Trade was under discussion. The object then in his contemplation^ 
,and to which he adverted, was to place the British Merchant upon as favourable a footing, 
jBit least, as that of the Foreign trader. That object will not fail to engage the continued 
and vigilant attention of His Majesty's Ministers; — but the effects of a general pacification, 
connected with the new system which Parliament has p)rovide|d for carrying on the trade 
with India, can alone enable them to form u correct judgipent, whether the general interests 
of the British Empire would be best prornotcd by provisions calculated to render the United 
Kingdom the emporium of commerce \yith oijr settlements in India, or by regulations which 
should open a direct trade between those settlements and foreign Europe. 

I remain, SIR, Your most obedient humble servant, 

([Signed) IJuckinghamshibe, 

The Right Hon. George Caijning, ficc. &c, &c» 
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At the Court at Carlton-Hou§e, the 24th of September 4814 :-f»present, 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent in Council. 

WHEREAS the Order of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent in Council, dated the 
first day of October one thousand eight hundred and eleven, for regulating the trade to and 
from the Cape of Good Hope, has ceased and determined, the Act under the authority of 
which the said Order was issued having expired : And whereas by an Act passed in the last 
session of Parliament, intituled, " A;i Act to continup, until the twenty-fifth day of March s.^Gco,^ 
" one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, an Act for regulating the trade to the Isle of ciai^' 
" Malta ; and to revive and continue, for the same period, several Acts relating to the 
'' trade to the Cape of Good Hope ; and to the bringing and landing certain prize goods in 
'^ Great Britain," His Majesty is authorised, by and with the advice of His Privy Council, 
by any order or orders to be issued from time to time, to give such directions, and make 
such regulations, touching the trade and comnierc,e to and from the said settlement, and 
the territories and dependencies thereof, as to His Majesty in Council shall appear most 
expedient and salutary, any thing contained in an Act, passed in the twelfth year of the 
?*eign of his majesty King Charles the second, intituled "An Act for encouraging and ittQlm,f, 
" increasing of shipping and navigation ;" or in an Act, passed in the seventh and eighth <=- ^o. 
years of tnp reign of his majesty King William the third, intituled, " An Act for 7 5c v/m. 3, 
'^ preventing frauds, and regulating abuses in the plantation trade ;" or any other Act or <=•'■*-• 
Acts of Parliament now in force relating to Ills Majesty's colonies and plantatipns, 
or any other Act or Acts of Parliament, Yaw, usage, or custom to the contrary notwith- 
;standing J His Royal Highness the PHncc Regent, in the name and on the behalf of His 

74^» 4 C Majesty, 
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Majesty, and by and with the advice of His Majesty's Privy Council, is pleased to order, 
and it is hereby ordered, that it shall and may be lawful, until further order, for all ships 
and vessels belonging to the subjects of any country or state in amity with His Majesty, 
to enter into the ports of the said settlement of the Cape of Good Hope, and of the 
territories and dependencies theieof, for the purpose of repairs and refreshment only, in 
wliich case, a part of the cargoes of such ships and vessels may be permitted to be disposed 
of for the purpose of defraying the expences of such repairs or refreshment ; and that it shall 
also be lawful for any vessels belonging to the subjects of any country or state in amity with 
His Majesty, to import into the ports of the Cape of Good Hope, and of this territories 
and dependencies thereof any articles of provisions, with the permission of the Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope first had and obtained, by licence in writing under his signature, 
which licence he is hereby empowered .to crant : and His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, in the name and on the behalf of His Majesty, and by and with the advice afore- 
said, is further pleased to order, and it is hereby ordered, that goodsj wares, or merchandise, 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of the countries to the eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope, legally imported into the said settlement, or into the territories or dependencies 
thereof, may be exported from the said settlement, or the territories or dependencies 
tiiereof, to the ports of the United Kingdom, subject to the rules and tegulatidns contained 
in an Act, passed in tb^ fifty-third year of his majesty's, Yeign, intituled," An Act for 

i)3 Goo.St « continuing in the East India Company, for a further term, the possession of the British 
c.isj. t( j-grritories in India, together with certain exclusive privileges; for establishing further 
" regulations for the government of the said territories, and the better administration of 
" justice within the same; and for regulating the trade to and from the places within the 
" limits of the said Company's charter," or to any ports or places to which a trade in such 
articles is permitted' to be carried on from the said settlement, or the territories or 
dependencies thereof, under the provisions of an Act passed in the last session of Parliament 

54 Geo. 3, intituled, " An Act for the further regulation of the trade to and from the places within 
c. o-t. tc thg limits of the charter of the East India Company," and subject to the rules and 
regulations in the said Act cohtained, in 'British ships or vessels, or in such ships or vessel^ 
that shall have been built within the territories belonging to the East India Company, or 
in the ports under the immediate protection of the British flag in the East Indies; and 
that it shall in like manner be lawful to export from the said settlement of the Cape 
of Good Hope, or its territories or dependencies, in British ships or vessels, or in such ships 
or vessels thai shall have been built within the territories belonging to the East India 
Company, or in the ports under the immediate protection of the British flag in the East 
Indies, to any ports or places to which trade may be lawfully carried on from the said 
settlement or its territories or dependencies, any articles of British or of European produce 
or manufacture, which shall have been legally imported into the said settlement, or th6 
territories or dependencies thereof; provided, however, that nothing in this Order contained, 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, to permit a trade in tea between the Cape of Good 
Plope, or its territories or dependencies, and the countries to the eastward thereof, or from 
the said settlement, and its territories or dependencies, to the ports of tht* United Kingdom, 
nor to permit any vessel under the burthen of three hundred and fifty tons, to export tiom 
th(? said settlement, or the territories or dependencies thereof, to the ports of the United 
Kingdom, any articles the growth, produce ot manufacture of any countries situated' 
within the limits of the East India Conjpany's charter: and it is His Royal ilighness's 
further pleasure, that the trade and commerce to and from the said settlement, and the 
territories and dependencies thereof, shall be subject to such of the laws of trade and 
navigation, and the rules and regulations thereof^ as would have aflected the same, if this 
Order had not been made, except so far as such laws are contrary to this present Order. 

And the llight honourable the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury, and 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, are to give the necessary directions herein as 
to them may respectively appertain. 

Jqs, Buller, 
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At the Court at Cariton Houss„the i2th of July 1820 :— present, 
The King's Most Excellent Majesty in. Council. " 

WHEREAS by an Act, passed in the first year of the reign of His present Majesty, 
intituled, " An Act to continue until the fifth day of July one thousand eight hundred and 



J- Geo. 4, 

c, 11, 




" isianu or xYiauriuus, Aii» x.-iajesty is authorized, by and with the advice of His Privy 
Council, by any order or orders to be issued from time to time, to give such directions, and 
to make such regulations touching the trade and commerce to and from the settlement of the 
Cape of G(»oa Hope, and the territories and dependencies thereof; as to His Majesty m 
Council bhall appear most expedient and salutary, any thing contained in an Act, passed jn 
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the twelfth year of the reign of his majesty King Charles the second, intituled^ " An Act 12 Chas. t, 
" for the encouraging and increasing of shipping and navigation f or in an Act, passed in the ^- ^^ 
seventh and eighth years of the reign of his majesty King William the third, intituled, "An 7 & g \v,n. 3, 
'* Act for preventing frauds and regulating abuses in the plantation trade," or any other Act c. 22. * 
or Acts of Parliament now in force relating to His Majesty's colonies and plantations, or 
any other Act or Acts of Parliament, law, usage, or custom to the contrary, in anywise 
notwithstanding; His Majesty is pleased, by and with the advice of His Privy Council, 
to order, and it is hereby ordered, that from and after the date of this present Order, 
British vessels arriving at any port of the settlement of the Cape of Goqd Hope, or of the 
territories atid dependencies thereof, from any country in amity with His Majesty, laden 
with any articles oF the grdWth, production, or manufacture of such country (excepting all 
articles composed of cotton*, iron, steel, or wool, of foreign manufacture,) shall be permitted 
to enter and land their cargoes, and dispose of the same in the said ports, subject to such 
duties as may he there payable thereoti i 

And it isfurtheKt>ifddfed, that British* vessels arriving as aforesaid, shall be permitted to 
export to any such foreign country in amity with His Majesty, cargoes consisting of any 
articles, of the growth, prt)duction or manufacture of the settlement of the Cape of Good 
Hope, or of the territories and dependencies thereof, or of any other articles which shall 
have been legally imported there, on payment of such duties as may be payable thereon : 

And it is hereby further ordered, that vessels belonging to the subjects of any foreign 
state in amity with His Majesty, which foreign state shah allow British vessels to carry on 
trade as aforesaid between the ports of such state and the settlement of the Cape of Good 
Hope, or the territories and dependencies thereof, shall be permitted, in like manner, to 
import into the ports of the saia settlements, or of the territories and dependencies thereof, 
from any port of the state to which such vessel shall belong, any articles of the growth, 
production, or manufacture of such foreign state (excepting all articles composed of cotton, 
;ron, steel, or wool, of foreign manufacture), and to dispose of the same in the ports of the 
said settlement, or of the territories and dependencies thereof^ on payment of the same 
duties as shall be payable on the like articles when imported from such foreign state in 
British vessels; provided, however, that if higher duties are charged on the export of 
such g6ods from any such foreign state to the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope, or 
the territories and dependencies thereof, in British vesse's than are charged on the export of 
jimilar articles to the said settlement, or the territorie-:* and dependencies thereof^ in ships 
of such foreign state, a countervailing duty, of equal amount, shall be charged on the said 
articles when miported into the said settlement, or the territories and dependencies thereof, 
in vessels of such foreign state, over and above the duties payable on the like articles when 
imported from such state in British vessels : 

And it is hereby further ordered, that every such foreign vessel shall be permitted to 
export a cargo consisting of any articles of tlic growth, production, or manufacture of the 
settlement of the Cape of Good Hope, or of the territories and dependencies thereof, or of 
any other articles which shall have been imported there, on payment of a duty of eight per 
cent, ad valorem over and above the duties charged on the like goods when ex|x)rted from 
the said settlement, or the territories and dependencies thereof, to such foreign state in a 
British vessel ; provided, however, that in cases where satisfactory proof shall be given, 
that the said articles, when imported into such foreign state from the settlement of the 
.Cape of Good Hope, or the territories and dependencies thereot^ in British vessels, are 
charged with no higher duties than are charged on the like articles when imported in vessels 
of such foreign state, and that such articles, when imported in British vessels, are entitled 
to the same privileges and advantages with respect to warehousing and internal consump- 
tion, or otherwise, as when imported in vessels of such state, then and in such case, no 
higher duties shall be charged on the export of such articles from the settlement of the 
Cape of Good Hope, or the territories and dependencies thereof, in vessels of such foreign 
state, than shall be charged on the export of the like articles in British vessels to such 
foreign state ; 

It is, however, hereby further ordered and declared, that no foreign vessel, allowed by 
the terms of this Order to export a cargo from the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope, 
or the territories and dependencies thereof^ shall be permitted to export such cargo to any 
of His Majesty^s possessions, or to any other place than a port or place belonging to the 
«tateor power to which the vessel itself shall belong. 

And the Right honourable the Lords Comiiiissioners of His Majesty's Treasury, and the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty', are to give the uecessary directions herein, as to 
them may respectively appertain. 

Chetwi/ncL 



n Chas, ♦, 
c. 18. 
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At the Court at Carlton Housef, the i2th of July 1820 : — present, 
The King's Most Excellent Majesty ia Council. 

WHEREAS by an Act, passed in the first year of the reign of His.present Majesty, in- 
tituled, " An Act to continue until the fifth day of July, one thousand eight hundred and 

57 Geo. 5, 'f twenty-five, an Act of the fifty-seventh year of his late majesty, for regulating the trade 
" and commerce to and from the Cape of Good Hope, and for regulating the trade of the 
" island of Mauritius j" His Majesty is authorized, by and with the advice of His Privy 
Council, by any order or orders to be issued from time to time, to give such directions, and 
to make such regulations touching the trade and commerce to and from all islands, colonies, 
or places, and the territories and dependencies thereof, to His Majesty belonging, or in 
His possession, in Africa or Asia to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope (excepting 
only the possessions of the East India Company), as to His Majesty in Council, shaR 
appear most expedient and salutary, any thing contained in an Act, passed in the twelfth 
year of the reign of his majesty King Charles the second, intituled, " An Act for the 
*' uicouraging and increasing of shipping and navigation ;" or in an Act, passed in the 
seventh and eighth years of the reign of his majesty kmg William the third, intituled, " An 

"^c^ol*"'^' " Act for preventing frauds, and regulating abuses in the plantation trade,*' or any other 
Act or Acts of Parliament, now in force, relating to His Majesty's colonies and plantations,- 
or any other Act or Acts of Parliament, law, usage, or custom to the contrary in anywise 
notwithstanding; and whereas by virtue of the powers granted by the above recited Act of 
the fifty-seventh year of his late majesty, an Order in Council was passed on the twenty- 
eighth of May one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, for regulating the trade of the 
island of Mauritius, with states in amity with His Majesty, on the conditions therein set 
forth ; His Majesty is pleased to direct that the said Order be and the same is hereby 
revoked; and His Majesty is further pleased, by and with the advice of His Privy Council, 
to order, and it is hereby ordered, that from and after the date of this present Order, British 
vessels arriving at any port of the island of Mauritius, or its dependencies, from any country 
ia amity with Bis Majesty, laden with any articles of the growjh, production, or manufacture 
of such country (excepting all articles composed of cotton, iron, steel, or wool, of foreign 
manufacture), shall be permitted to enter and land their cargoes, and dispose of the same 
in the said ports, subject to such duties as may be there payable thereon ; 

And it is further ordered, that British vessels arriviuff as aforesaid, shall be permitted tO' 
export to any such foreign country in amity with His Majesty, cargoes consisting of any 
articles of the growth, production, or manufacture of the island of- Mauritius, or its de- 
pendencies, or of any other articles which shall have been legally imported there, on payment 
of such duties as maybe payable thereon: 

And it is hereby further ordered, that vessels belonging to the subjects of any foreign 
state in amity with His Majesty, which foreign state shall allow British vessels to carry on 
trade as aforesaid between the ports of such state and the island of Mauritius, shall be 
permitted in like manner to import into the ports of the island of Mauritius, or its 
dependencies, from any port of the state to which such vessel shall belong, any articles of 
the growth, production, or manufacture of such foreign state (excepting all articles com- 
posed of cotton, iron, steel, or wbol of foreign manufacture), and to dispose of the same in 
the ports of the said island and its dependencies, on payment of the same duties as shall be 
payable on the like articles when imported from such foreign state in British vessels: 
provided, however, that if higher duties are charged on the export of such goods from any 
such foreign state, to the island of Mauritius in British vessels, than are charged on the 
export of similar articles to the said island in ships of such foreign state, a countervailing 
duty of equal amount shall be charged on the said articles when imported into tlie island of 
Mauritius, or its dependencies, in vessels of such foreign state, over and above the duties 
payable on the like articles when imported from such state in British vessels : 

And it is hereby further ordered, that every such foreign vessel shall be permitted to export 
a cargo consisting of any articles of the growth, production or manufacture of the island of 
Mauritius, or its dependencies, or of any other articles which shall have been legally 
imported there, on payment of a duty of eight per cent, ad valorem, over and above the 
duties charged on the like goods when exported from the island of Mauritius, or its 
dependencies, to such foreign state in a British vessel ; provided, however, that in cases 
where satisfactory proof shall be given that the said articles, when imported into such 
foreign state from the island of Mauritius in Biitish vessels, are charged with no higher 
duties than are charged on the lilce articles when imported in vessels of such foreign state ; 
and that such articles when imported in Britibh vessels, are entitled to the same privileges 
and advantages with respect to warehousing and internal consumption or otherwise, as 
when imported in vessels of such state, then and in such case, no higher duties shall be 
charged on the export of such articles from the island of Mauritius, or its dependencies, 
in vessels of such foreign state, than shall be charged on the export of the like articles in 
Britidh vessels to such foreign state : 

It 
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It is, however, hereby further ordered and declared, that no foreign vessel, allowed by 
the terms of this order to export a cargo from the island of Mauritius, or its dependencies, 
shall be permitted to export such cargo to any of His Majesty's possessions, or to any other 
place than a port or place belonging to the state or power to which the vessel itself shall 
belong. 

And the Right honourable the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury, and the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, are to give the necessary directions herejii up to 
them may respectively appertain. 

" Chetwynd* 



Appendix (F.) 

STATEMENT delivered \u by Thomas Peregrine Courtenay, Esq. a Member of the 

Committee. 

SOME parts of the evidence which has been given to the Committee, on the subject 
of the execution of the Act 53 Geo. 3. c. 155, s. 33, concerning permissions given to 
individuals to proceed to and trade in India, appear to me to require the explanations 
which, as Secretary to the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, it is in my 
power to give. 

It has been stated, " that no such thing as a simple licence or certificate, is ever 
granted at the India House to persons proceeding to India; and that in all cases, a covenant 
with conditions similar to those contained in the Free Merchants Indenture," is executed by 
the person permitted to proceed. The fact is, that when the Court of Directors give 
the permission upon their own view of the merits of the case, and without reference to the 
Board of Commissioners, a covenant of the nature described is executed by the party. 

But in the only case in which a " Certificate" is required by the Act, such Certificate is 
invariably given ; and in that case there is no covenant. I annex a form of Certificate, as 
settled by the Board in conformity with the requisition of the Act. 

In justice to the Court of Directors, I thini: it my duty to add, that the permissions 
given by the Court, are not matters of patronage with the individual Directors ; but that 
certain rules have been laid down by the Court, whereby the grant of such permission is 
regulated; and that the legal right oFthe Court to grant or withhold the permibsion, subject 
to the control of the Board of Commissioners, has never been questioned. 

The indentures to free merchants and free mariners, are granted by the Company in their 
commercial capacity ; and with respect to them, i cannot speak officially of the practice 
of the Court. 

I feel it also to be my duty to state shortly, that the very respectable witness who has 
stated to the Committee, some particular cases of refusal, has been misinformed as to some 
of these cases. 

Not conceiving the present to be a very material object of inquiry with the Committee, 
I close my statement here. 

Tho' P. Courtcnaif* 
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Appendix (G.) 

A RETURN of the Exports from the Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, to Prince of Wales Island, 
and those to the cast of it, in the five years from i8o-2 to 1806, both inclusive, and in the five years from 1813/14. 
to 1817/181 both inclusive; distinguishing the Species of Goods: Also, the Imports for (he same periods; 
distinguishing Goods and Specip. 



CALCUTTA. 



EXPORTS. 



f 
DESCRlPnON 

MEnciiAXurzE. 


1802/3: 


1803/4: 


1804/5: 


1805/6: 


1806/7 : 


1813/14: 


1814/15: 


1815/16: 


1816/17; 


1817/18: 


Piece Goods 


Ruptes, 
14,74.659 


Rupeeu 
7,03.751 


Rupees, 
5,14,975 


8,16:612 


IXupeei. 
3,30,257 


Rupees. 
4.73,689 


Rnptei> 
9,36,078 


Rupees. 
4,04,900 


Rnpies, 
1,89,282 


6,43,172 


Shawls - . - 










800 


2,607 


2.60f0 


500 


... 


4,300 


Ttidipo » • — 






418 


605 


205 


6,700 








Sugar 


v^.389 


541 


37,993 


4,807 


2,957 


11,5*14 


1,900 


^:hA'i^ 


9,193 


Sugar Candy 

Silk .... 


505 
1,055 




670 














759 


'0,688 


1,60,318 


19,261 


3.995 


8,026 


738 


1,250 




Grain . . - 


2,1(J,J09 


93,150 


97,3'!0 


1,61,820 


1,10,216 


67,462 


39,836 


43.449 


47,312 


20,084 


Bengal Rutu 


16,124 


. - » 


4,235 


^,273 


7,427 


4.9J4 


750 




... 


3,5^6 


... 




Opium ... 


10,S5,6dO* 


9,13.939 


15,03,158 


21,25,209 


11,62,365 


12,37,65:» 


12,49,670 


15,45,721 


11,45,981 


9.2^.303 


Salt Petr»s 


51,142 


1,775 


3,014 


2,209 


470 


2,563 


1,050 


28.955 


- . - 


31,6Q' 


Guim . _ - 


80 


— 


— 


— 


-> 


— 


_ 


— 


— 


— 


Borax 


101 


«. 


« 


» 


— 


— 


*- 


-. 


•— 


— 


Colton - - - 


18,517 


66,893 


40,667 


- . 


17,569 


- 


5,909 


— 


— 


— 


Cotton Thread and Yarn 


2,071 


140 


_- 


... 


— 


— 


— . 


„ 


„- 


— 


Gcnny and Gunny Bags 


S2.301 


2,570 


3.068 


10,679 


5,3)6 


16.530 


17,325 


10.410 


3,020 


7,094 


Stick Lack and Shcltl 


738 


300 












2,229 


900 


3,5<Jo 


Lack - - - / 


. 


- 




- 






I>ong Pepper and Root 


1,106 


. 


. . 


1,368 


1,363 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Pepper - - - 


838 


— 


— 


.^ 


— 


« 


— 


_, 


— 


— 


Ginger - . - 


2,119 


. 


376 


4,500 


400 


- - . 


319 


300 


. . . 


9S7 


'Piirmcrirlf . _ 


l,i»i9 

10 




200 


776 


718 






SdO 


.» 


■ ■ 


A UIIIlvlll.IV ■• ~ 

Tain a raids 


.— 












— 


.- 


Cas»ia - . - 


- 


-106 


*- 


— 


— 


^ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Caniphirc - - - 


... 


•J 67 


-» 


— 


— 


... 


«. 


— 


— 


_ 


Bcniamin . « « 














- • - 


... 




m 


Salanioniac •■ • 










1,128 












Drui's « - - 














720 
2-11 


. - - 


1,161 


Hemp, Flax, and Twine 


39ti 


126 


... 


150 


1,105 


2,130 


468 


Mau 


Canvass ... 








11,457 
4,736 


10,105 
445 


12,825 
1,152 


9,431 


3,564 


1,050 


1?.*33 


Carpeu and Blankets - 
Wearing Apparel audi 








1,128 


621 




l,<3od 










1,026 




3,933 


450 




Haberdashery - j 














Shoes and BooU - 


7,C9C 


2,959 


3,44-J 


5,547 


2,313 


2,182 


476 


— 


— 


— 


Wax Candles u.id Tui-1 
low Candles - J 


iJ,3l9 


2,506 


4,999 


S,918 


1,811 


4,154 


7.J5 


930 


1,520 


1,285 


Soap . - - 
Seeds of various sorts - 


91 rt 
9,887 




358 
2.116 






1,U96 
887 


915 


776 


200 


1.577 


829 


872 


502 


5,958 


4,723 


1,465 


4,110 


Ghee 


8,507 


3.302 


4,131 


4,094 


6.782 


30,580 


29,850 


10,005 


20,185 


12,t79 


Oils - - - . 


80 


622 


624 


588 


f,238 


72n 


658 


1.213 


— 


— 


Tobacco - » » 


6,6C0 






1,824 






411 


149 


- - - 


1,115 


SaflRnwer - . - 






2,305 


4,208 


7,213 


2.336 


— 




Coojofjm riowers 


1 45 


... 


1,153 


556 






_ 




— 


- 


Btfads ... 






802 
1I.:M0 


! 19,660 

j 


5,3.VJ 


10,500 


1,500 


.:. 


2,000 


_^ 


CarriafiCJ and PaIan-1 
keens - - - j 


C,300 


2.000 


2,l'i0 


Gold aTid Silver Ware, \ 


1,355 


- - - 


1.2'-0 


1 

2,135 


620 


6,612 


871 






1,11)0 


ttrcad and iacc -j 








tiafc Pfovisions - 


3,759 

i 
t 


4,1 'J3 


3,999 


208 


. . - 


2,324 


5,317 


1,393 


444 


\A% 
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Appendix (G.)— i^eturn of Exports, 6^c,— continued. 



C A LCDTrA^continued, 



EXPORTS. 



r 

DESCRIPTION 

of 
aiERCHANDIZE. 



-} 



Iron Works and Iron 
monger^ 

SLins 

Bengal Paper - 

Coutvtry Sundries 

Spices 

niadcira Witic - 

Liquors - 

Ilosc Water 

Tea - 

Uliubarb - 

Copper and Copper^ 
Nails - - -J 

Iron, Iron Nails and"! 
Kentledge - - / 

Br&is and Dross Wnrc 

Steel and Cutlery 

Tm - . - - 

Foreign Piece Goods - 

Broad Clollis - 

Pictures and Lookingl^ 
Glasses - <• j 

ikuks - - - 

Senna Leaves 

Cordages and Cables > 

Coir. 

Anchors ... 

Glass Wurc 

China Wurc 

Sadlery - - - 

Stationery 

Driinstunc ... 

Paint 

Stills 

Morocco Skins - 

llaitt. ... 

Hoops niid llivels 

Clocks and Watclioa - 

Kuropc, Sundries 

Treasure ... 
Total - - - 



1802/3: 



Rupees* 
3,648 

270 
12,674 
47,138 
39,271 
19,0:)0 



155 
60 

580 

9i!,916 

4,874 
11,470 



5,36tJ 



1803/4: 



Rupees, 
12,635 



1,572 

S,254 

3,055 
3,28 1 
6.406 



9/Ji;5 

47,796 

1,624 
6,128 



10,572 



100 - - 



20 
11,372 



105 
198 



3,420 11,150 



1,765 
668 
509 



9.U 



7,227 
17,091 



8,280 
6,l8t 



1804/5: ! 1805/6: 



Rupees, 
3,843 



7,681 

725 

1 ',883 

9,076 



1,420 

3,506 

19.269 

5,950 

6,198 

300 



2,384 
2.090 



3,807 
1,185 
2,:)85 
2,019 
4,227 
3,160 
1,058 



3,520 



32,17,57.-> t 19,78,098 
1,14.393 - - 



33,3l,9t»8 19,70,098 



23,1)6,409 



23,66,409 



Rupees* 
l,7i0 



1806/7: 



7,621 

56,'! 60 

7,965 

365 



27,561 

1,121 
882 



9,165 
338 



Rupees. 

1,890 

6,843 

13,650 
2,577 

3,600 



4,843 



346 



4.054 
1,257 



467 - 



1,-139 



13,7<9 



5.200 



34,80,416 



34,00.416 



17,31,394 



17,31,394 



1813/14: 



Rupees. 



23,741 

39.468 
79.586 



9,736 



21,219 



2.351 
1,010 



3«447 

7.020 



026 



59.165 



21,54,-196 



21,54/190 



1814/15: 



Rupees. 

7,789 

13,662 

734 

28,786 

26,655 



11,111 
36,927 

3,204 



G'iCi 



457 



15.880 



25,0J.026 
16.875 



25.10,901 



1815/16: 



Rupees. 
3>477 



12,433 

12,576 
4,609 



22,320 
I6t^66 



3,6-10 
500 



100 



3.201 



5.156 



1816/1.7; 



Rupees. 



13.719 

5,514 
4,'iya 



4,500 
17,576 



i8-i7/!8: 



2.6(i0 



21,72,720 
11,250 



21,83.970 



14,75.600 



14.75 600 



Rupees. 



16,743 



5,358 
27,4 ?3 



2.072 
48,676 

6.Q?r 
10,595 



600 . — 



6,428 
50'J 



653 



67,755 



lu.di.yrs 

11,250 



lH.V6,v2i 



IMPORTS. 



/ 


1802/3: 


1803/4: 


1804/5: 


1^05/6: 


-^v 

1806/7: 


1813/14: 


181^/15: 


18.5/ie: 


1816/17: 


1817/18^ 


Goods - . - 

Treasure - - . 


Rupees. 
lI,7o,879 

5.04,503 


Rupees. 
5.69,133 

7,04,321 


Rupas. 
8,27,729 

7,7a.904 


Rupees, 
12.06,639 

15,03.969 


Rupees. 
14,15,999 

18,10.687 


Rupees. 
7,16.367 

6.09,705 


Rupccst 
5,10,921 

9.75.609 


Rupets. 
9,85.590 

2 09.253 


Rupees. 
8,01,048 

4,16,746 


Uui'ces. 
3.oa.ti50 

6,(M,7d0 


Total - - - 


16,78.382 


12,7:5,454 


10,06.633 


i7,iHS')03 


3i.'.26,(i8() 


13,26,072 


14,06,610 


12.74,843 


12.17,791 


9,05,010 



4 C 4 
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Appendix (G.)— Return of Exports, Ike— continued. 



FORT ST. GEORGE. 



EXPORTS. 



DESCRIFHON 

of 
MERCHANDIZE. 



180a: 



1803: 



1804.: 



1805: 



1806: 



1813/14.: 



1814/15: 



1815/16: 



1816/17: 



^ 



1^17/18: 



Piece Goods 
D" d* Silk 

Drug^ of sorts - 

'Oilman's Stores - 

Eppopumly 

Chillies - 

Turracrick- 

FcnDcgarrick 

ApUkarum 

Mcnoomooloo - 

Kaval Stores 

Military d* - - 

Tobacco and StiufT 

Grain of iorts - 

Spice of »orlf - 

Fruit of sorts 

Spice Nuts 

Oils of sorts 

lime Juice 

Stitionery - - - 

Zkl';la1s of sorts - 

Liquors of sorts - 

Ale, Porter and Beer - 

BfRndy, Gin and Sbrub 

Arrack ... 

Wines . - - 

Iron • . • * 

Steel - . - 

Copper - - * 

Lead . - - 

BfMi Ware 

Timber of torti - 

Hittana ... 

Provision of sorts 

Garlick ... 

Mats 

Jaggcrj . . - 

I^eatbcr - - - 

Boots nnd Shoes 

Bfuiiard Seeds - 

Gunnies - - - 

Husicrj - - - 

Soap . . .^ 

Haii- 

Wcaring Apparel 

WVillcnsufioriJ 

Shawls - » - 

Carpets - . - 

Broad Cloth 

Cnton - - - 
D* Thread - 

Borax, rough ur tinc«t 

Salt- - - - 

Salt Ptire 



Rupcci, 

15,40,411 

2,042 

1,570 

680 

9 

120 

177 

729 



Rupees, 
1*^,2;J,421 
2,945 

1,200 

153 

15 
4S5 

67 
755 



Rupees, 

10,47,038 

1,700 

923 

^83 

6 

9 

«60 

261 

65 



Rupees. 
9,25,636 
1,106 

305 

113 

21 

412 

95 

22 



20.801 

1,813 

3,430 

1,229 

1,30,364 

759 

2,457 



17.139 

78 

8,360 

5.294 

91 

172 

U 

1,065 



75 



94 



7,4-16 

91 

11,933 

23,403 

19 

201 



957 
37 



5,226 

10,889 

8.426 

2 

123 



1.190 

240 



3.0L6 
4.179 
2,603 
19,241 
11,933 



2,092 

164 

4,736 

87 

91 

S 

167 



D^ Milk 



17 

1,296 

2,C81 

531 

344 

581 

313 

2,502 

7 

397 

10,^:12 

19 

101 

2.287 

160 

2,116 



5^6 
292 

2,588 

24.784 

878 

752 

2,415 

39 

204 

162 

4,224 

13 
10 
16 



277 

1,09a 

37 

5,716 



825 



6,766 
5 

738 

6,136 



209 

276 

J?,592 

274 

597 

30 

85 

12 

3,101 

6 



78 



72 

19 
91 

23 

4,225 
1,276 



6i: 
6.9j6 



474 

31,792 

999 

32,495 

5.474 

3,617 

1.202 

32 

124 

6,533 



775 



Rupees. 
9,47,V86 
5,436 

362 

91 

20 

780 

157 

78 



Rupees, 
11,47,076 



Rupees, 
12,69,945 



Rupees. 
13,18,337 

3,651 



1,403 



5.318 

65 

5,909 

27,819 

17 

362 

814 



1,491 
6,731 
3,035 
3,930 



1,733 



2,587 
2.153 
8,586 

1,750 

1,298 



2,016 

23 

I'lO 

19,3.16 

49 

782 



344 

7,659 

1,158 

28,586 

10,429 

2,447 



381 
2,<58 



7,840 
4,265 
8,127 
7,980 



10,424 
1,231 



41 

9 

277 



103 



670 
41 

497 



ltl93 



5J 

4,504 



J,677 



2,704 



2,560 



1,361 



4,536 



1,203 



1,857 
1,642 

4,G85 
20,741 



5,13 1 



9,955 

l.ldO 
4,090 

4,139 
22,888 
1,575 
1,7J5 
1.363 



7,68^> 



2,440 



2,240 1,282 



1,680 



7,930 



5,376 



2,730 



Rupees. 
13,34,058 

1,235 



1,144 
1,131 



1,566 

3,005 

18,471 

3,883 



3,088 



13,475 

3,905 



2.717 



1,570 
2,065 



1,596 

2,625 

31,425 



9,'376 



2,553 
2.025 
2,940 



23.058 
38.394 



Rvpea. 
15,65.669 

9,359 



8,296 

4,450 
4,553 



1,294 



1,893 



10,360 
S.6« 
3,35a 

17,535 



3,124 



1.0(j7 



3,-163 



6/M6 



ftO,''.*}'? 
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Appendix (G.) — Return of Exports, &c. — continued. 



FORT ST. GEOWGTL-'CotUtnucd. 



EXPORTS. 



DESCRIPTION 

of 
MERCHANDIZE. 


1 80a: 


1803: 


1804: 


1805: 


1806: 


1813/14: 


1814/15: 


1815/16: 


1816/17: 


1817/18: 


Gums - - - 

Gold Lace 

Gold and Silver Thread 


Rupeci. 
222 


Rupees. 

62 

305 


Rupees. 
55 


Rupees. 


Rupees, 
172 


Rupees. 


Rupees* 


Rupees. 


Rupees. 


Rupees* 
4,935 


Silver Plato 
















«,07« 




OrpimcRl - - - 
Perfumery «nd Ilairl 
Powder • - J 
paints of aorts - 


764 
108 


163 
10 i 


... 
5S1 


297 
128 


98 
90 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Picture* . . - 


... 


309 


« 


— 


.- 


.« 


— 


». 


« 


— 


Alum • - - 


- . - 


33 


- - - 


28 


— 


— 


_ 


_ 


— 


..« 


Sadlery - - - 
Scales and Weight* - 
Ilaberdishcry - 
Tea- - - . 


593 

195 

52 

1,158 






163 
195 


650 
163 

53 


— 


— 


— 


— 




£00 
37,063 


— 


- 


CoflTec - - - 


13 


_ 


— 


», 


— 


~ 


^ 


— 


— 


« 


SognrandSngurCundy 
nin&s ctiil China Ware 


13.149 

1MB 

1,003 


41,670 
4,079 


23 

49 
45 


279 

84 


148 
98 


— 


— 


3,650 


2,3-l4 


3,639 


Hnrdwarc - - - 


— 


— 


Jewellery and Toy* - 


47,(j9r 


27 


— 


— 


- 


- 


— 


- 


— 


— 


Indigo - - - 


. . 


3 


— 


— 


— 


-* 


-* 


... 


— 


« 


Grinding Stone - 
Fire Works - - 


- - - 


S5 
35 


I 


— ' 


I 


— 


, , 


"— 


*— 


— 


Precious Slonoi - 


... 


21,791 


— 


— 


.- 


«- 


-- 


.-. 


« 


« 


Dooks . - . 
Cutlery - - - 
Garden Seeds - 




2U 

169 
49 




49 

50 
16 


33 
39 










1,05» 


- . - 


- . . 


— 


— 


- 


— 


Cotftl Uends - 


• • • 


93 


11 


113 


SO 


— 


.- 


^ 


— 


— 


Hough t'oril • 


153 


— 


— 


^ 


.- 


— 


^ 


— 


— 


»- 


Oarriagca - «, - 
Sandnl Wood - 


6,143 


4U8 


1,333 
2,399 


: : : 


325 

19 


t,ioo 


... 


1.550 
3,502 


2 450 
1,320 


•-• 


Stick Lack - . 


... 


- . . 


3,305 


... 


621 


— 


— 


— 


-, 


^ 










90 

52 

199 

S74 


65 
149 


- 


— 


- 


l»3.'i9 


wmm 


Confectionery • 


. . - 


- - - 


. - - 


- 


Baskets • • - 




... 


11 


— 


» 


.« 


*. 


WnihhiiT (;and . 








25 


211 


— 


— 


— 


— 












1.35^ 


Corks - - . 


16 


. - I. 


10 


.. 





— 


i— 


.- 


— 


Carpenters Tools 
Wax and Wux Candles 


16 
S22 


3,449 


3,177 


49 


462 


•"• 


—» 


„« 


•■^ 


■"" 


Clocks and Watches - 
Earilicnwaro 


1,625 
162 


140 


155 


210 


33 
393 


"~* 


-^ 


"*~ 


<mt 


■" 


Sundries - - - 


- . - 


S4C 


— 


— 


— 


^ 


— . 


— 


— 


— 


Total Merchandize 
Treasure . - - 


10,54,143 
l,17,21ii 


14,33,8'r> 
80,756 


ll,2(;,44l 
3y,685 


10,6V,73-2 


10,50,546 


1X,06,130 
56.66 1 


13.«8,749 


14,61,130 
31,215 


14,72.370 
25.157 


17,00.373 
9.616 


ToTAr. - - - 


19,71,354 


15,14,601 


11,59,126 


10,62,732 


10.50,546 


12,62.794 


13.20.749 


14,92,;JI5 


14.97,527 


17,17,959 



IMPORTS. 



/ 


i8oa: 


1803: 


1804: 


1805: 


J 806: 


1813/14: 

J^vpecs 
7,08,016 

10,32,074 


1814/15: 


1815/16: 


1816/17: 


1S17/18; 


Goods 

Tr»ia8ure - - - 


Rupees. 
4,30.967 

10,35,603 


Rupees. 
11,24,919 

0,15,797 


Ruvcts. 
6.60,700 

9.05.600 


Rupees, 
7,05,012 

13,10,190 


Rupus. 
6,22,116 

7,43,293 


Rupees, 
4.63.796 

4.65,209 


Rupees. 
7,37,281 

6,96.043 


Rupees. 
5,7u,5ii4 

12,20,730 


Rupees* 
5.09.091 

12,04,005 


Total - - - 


2'.>,74,570 


19,40,716 


16,46.460 j 21,03.S02 


13,65.409 


10,20,090 


9 19,005 


14.3;J,S24 


J7,*i9.3l4 


10.73,01*6 



740. 



41) 
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Appendix (G.)— Keturii of Exports, &c, — continued* 



BOMBAY. 



EXPORTS. 



/ 

BESCRIITrON 

of 

MERCHANDIZE. 



1802/3: 



1803/4: 



1804/5: 



1805/6: 



1807/8:* 



1813/14: 



1814/15: 



1815/16; 



1816/17; 



\ 
1817/18: 



Articles for Wearing"! 
Appttrcl - -J 

Assafoetida (Ilingre) 

Almonds « 



Rupeis. 
1.054 



186 



Arrack 
Aloes 
Alum 
Azwansccd 



I'randj 
}kads 
Brimstone - 
Droad Clolli 



CuUoti 

Colombo Root 
Ciunaroon <- 
Cardamoms 



Coffee - - - 
CarpcU - - - 
Capes , . - 
Cubcbs - - - 
Cutlery and Hardware 

Corntlians- 

Coufics - . - 

Coloae - - - 

Cotr bosc and Rope - 



Copper . - - 
Candles • 
C«*ci«ncal - - - 
Coral - ' - 
Cyder 

Dale* and oUier Fruit - 
Dammcr - - - 
Drug* - - - 

Kiit^bgrtci! - - - 

Ek(.bautt Teeth and1 
Ivory Dust - -J 



Eatables - - - 
Edrilicnwarc 

Fnrniturc , - - 

False Pearl 

f ishci Maw» or T^^eilil 
of ScA Cuwi, J5«*a I 
Horses t>rS*rrfM*jrsc*J 

Fanes 

Grain 

Calls, Persia - 

Oillsi Country - 

Gunnies - 
fJarliclc - . 
Glice 
C»uns9od Pistols 



C0,676 

610 

23 



10,250 



72 
518 



180 
35 



J 12 



500 
3'2j 



!,100 



0,510 



53 
60 



Rupees. 



300 



780 
51,897 



30 



1,904 



1,550 



38 



700 



Rupees. 
750 

87 

360 



Rupees 



Rupees. 



Rupees. 
1,648 



Rupees. 
251 



Rupees. 
1,338 



447 

104 

51 



142 



1,340 
40,190 



200 



92,330 



12 

72 



4,1197 

55 
15 



77 

45 

4]0 
7;}9 



710 



2.115 



3,42,150 



400 
1,744 



1,700 



560 
74,073 



1,600 



1,000 



2,69,480 



1,100 
7,551 



630 



2,390 
4,88,834 

600 



1,750 



4,250 
350 
460 



100 
1,324 



862 



375 

3,200 



2,875 

500 
930 



4,460 



3,833 

1,487 
500 



150 



100 



1,600 



Rupect. 
160 

1,500 

180 
200 

101 



640 



34,375 



56 



227 
2,t2^ 



2,740 
1,850 



1,622 



800 

1,300 

1,560 

200 
l,i60 



Rupees. 
5,954 

1»145 



1,?60 



27,020 



1,JS0 



350 



1,500 



850 
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Appendix (G.)'— Keturn of Exports, &c. — continued. 



l^OUBAY— continued. 



EXPORTS. 



DESCKlPrrON 

of 
MERCHANDIZE, 



1802/3: 



1803/4: 



1804/5: 



1805/6: 



1807/8:' 



1813/14: 



1814/15: 



1815/16: 



1816/17: 



x8!7/i8: 



Glass Ware 

Gold, and Silver f.acc\ 

and TlircHd - -J 

Guglcts - 

HtirlAl - 

Uing 

Horses 



Rupees, 



Rupees, 



Rupeeu 



Rupees. 



Rttpees. 
231 



1,128 



Rupees. 
1.900 

2,000 



180 



400 
1^900 



Indigo 

Iron and Ironmongery 

Jewellery, Europe 

Kismisscs - - - 

Lcomils - - - 



1,160 
8,302 



400 
3.000 

1,257 



1,200 



7,900 



SOO 



850 



6,553 



235 
128 



200 



I^ad - - 
Lack 

Long Elli - 
Looking Glasses 

JInnitiry - 



185 



25 



18 



46 



^lyrrh 

Munjcct (Madder) 

Mcrnbolins 
Medicines 
IMiisk 

Nutmegs - 
Nnilti, Copper • 
Needles - 



SOO 



Otibanum . - - 

Opium - - - 

OlloofUoscs . 
Oils of sorts 

Piece Goods 

Pitcliuck or Woolplalc 

Printed Cottons nnd\ 
Cnllicocs - -J 

Paper - - - 

Perfumery 

Plate nnd Plated Ware 
Pictures . . - 
Pistachia Wuts - 
Purpcts - - - 

Quicksilver 

littler. Black 
lUdisI) Seed - 
Hose Mrtllocs . 



06,760 

717 

1,23,263 
725 



Rose Water 
Raw Silk - 
Rudrnx 
Ruinns 



Stigftr 
Sandalwood 



400 



236 
43 



3,410 

V-*38 

01,719 
1,777 



50 



500 



526 



35 



200 



427 



1,29,713 
1,031 



732 
300 



497 



5:)0 



40 



St 



174 



SO 
360 



9,'oCG 



66,994 



7,200 



155 



924 
1,59,872 



Rupees. 
900 

410 



2,200 



1,275 
2,004 



Rupees. 
3ti6 

1>920 



3,000 
11,900 



Rupees. 
671 



670 



5.400 
2,275 
1,005 



632 



1,000 



i'6a 



200 
560 

1,45.732 
16.000 



IS.OOO 



499 



300 
230 



150 



13.i:)0 



2,10,256 
1,100 



900 



4D 2 



2,125 
14,250 



55,962 



4,060 

1,23,070 
1,728 

5,600 



900 
100 



0,500 
118 

950 



Rupees, 



13,685 



746 



26,408 



100 



32,154 



1,0S,66« 



16,065 



(coiittnued*) 
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APPENDIX TO HEPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 



Appendix (G.)--R«tum of Exports, &c. — continued^ 



BOMB AY—continucfL 



EXPORTS, 



r 

DESCRIPTION 

of 

MERCHANDIZE. 


1802/3: 


1S03/4: 


1804/5; 


1805/6: 


1807/8:* 


1813/14: 


I»i4/i5: 


1815/16: 


1816/17: 


1817/18: 


Salt, - - - 
Saltpetre - - - 
Sadlery - . • 
Sleel - - . 
SuIIura , - - 
Soap- - . - 
Seeds - - - 


Rupees. 
5,575 

8,100 

3,650 

90 

883 

l,37ii 


Rupees, 
1,550 


Rupees. 
«,730 


Rupees, 


Rupees, 


Rupees, 
1,985 

440 


Rupees, 
720 

•• r • 
. - • 


Rupees. 
860 

500 

126 
200 


Rupees, 
1.021 

4.3Q0 

880 
208 
300 

950 


Rupees, 
580 




2,615 




1.004 
47 


450 
170 

1,435 * 
940 


— 


. 5,520 

325 
200 


- 


— 












Sanroii - • . 

Shawls - - - 

ToftoiscshcU - 

Tin Plate?, TincaUnd\ 
Tin Ware - -/ 


240 
413 


250 
890 

14 


146 
14 


- 


— 


2,596 


1,270 


- 


40O 


— 


— 


560 


Tea - - - - 






SOO 


— 


— 


— 


- 


- 


— 




T«w« 






100 


Target! - - - 
Topics or (Moor Capes) 


27 


79 


60 
425 


— 


- 


— 


- 


— 


2,750 

n6 

375 
2,0B2 

312 








4,000 




















VJtrtnl /AfArfftMl-N 








' 










4S1 


Wine - . - 

Wool and V/oolIens - 
Sundrlci - - - 


4,260 
730 






740 


248 
153 


— 


39,578 


1,800 


1,100 


2,800 

• - - 


80 






' 




Total Bfcrdiandizc - 
Treasure - - 


3,63,401 
1,48,127 


1,62,448 
2,734 


1,91,809 


1,19,931 


4,15,840 


2,70,576 
50.756 


6,03,397- 
5,20,791 


7,78,112 
50,300 


2,78,126 


2,43,225 
2 J, 900 








XoTAL of Exports - 


5,11,528 


1,65,102 


1,91,809 


1,19,931 


4,15,840 


3,21.332 


10,24,188 


8,28.412 


2,78,126 


2,65.125 











IMPORTS. 












f ^ 


1802/3: 


1803/4: 


1804/5: 


1805/6: 


1807/8;* 


1813/14: 


1814/15: 


1815/16: 


1816/17: 


1817/18: 


^oods - - « 
Treasure 


Rupees. 
6,iy,C01 

34,711 


Rupees. 
4/54,893 

1,11,538 


Rupees. 
7,Q.i,430 

6M05 


Rupees. 
2,93,890 

1,24,040 


Rupees. 
9,12,107 

33;l88 


Rupees. 
5,79,597 

27,344 


Rupees. 
7,65,466 

14,910 


Rupees. 
4,80,007 

69,715 


Rupees. 
7,36,209 

i,ino 


Rupees. 
6,91,053 

4,360 


Total - 


6^;51^ 


5,46,431 


7,73,835 


4,17,930 


9,45,295 


6,06,941 


7,80,376 


5,49,722 


7,37,309 


' 6,95,412 



• Kot€.-~Tht Exports and Imports of the Year 1807/8, arc in this Account, substituted for those of 1806/7, in conicqurrice of the Report of 
the ExteriiftI Coirttncrcc- of UoiiAay, in the latter year, haviijg been lost with the Ship by which it was iwit to Europe, and uo 
Pypbcatc of it havjug htQa,mcp received at the East Xjidia IlousCf 



ABSTRACT. 



9i 
















EXrORTS. 














r 




BENGAL. 


POUT ST. GEORGE. 


BOaiBAY. 




TOTAL. 


> 




Msjrchantlize. 


Treasure. 


Total, Merchandize. 


Treasure. 


Total. 


iMercliantiize. 


Treasute. 


Total. 


^lerchandizc. 


Treasure, 


Total. 


1802/3 - - 

1803/4 - - 
1804/5 - - 


Rupees. 
32,17.575 
19,78,098 
23,66,409 


Rupets. 
1,14,393 


Rupees. 
33,31,968 

19,78,098 

23,66,^09 


Rupees. 
18,54,142 

14,33,845 
11,26,441 


Rupees, 
1,17,212 

80,756 

32,685 


Rupees. 
19,7 », 354 
15,14,601 
11,59,126 


Rupees. 
3,63,401 
1,62,448 
1,91,809 


Rupees. 
1,48,127 

2,734 


Rupees. 
5,11,528 

1,65,182 

1,91,809 


Rupees, 
54,35,118 

35,74.391 
36,84,659 


Rupees. 
3,79,732 

83,490 

32,686 


Rupees. 
58,14,850 

36,57,881 

37,17,344 


1805/6 - - 


34,80,416 


- - - 


34.80,416 


10,62,732 


- - - 


10,62,732 


1,19,931 


. - - 


^,19,931 


46,63,085 


- 


46,63,085 


1806/7 - - 


17:34.394 


. - . 


17,34^394 


10,58,546 


- - - 


10,58,546 


4.15,840 


- . . 


4,15,840 


32,08,780 


- 


32,08,780 


1813/14 - - 


2i;54,496 


- - - 


21,54.496 


12,06,130 


56,664 


12,62,794 


2,70,576 


50,756 


3,21,332 


36,31,202 


1,07,420 


37.38.625 


1814/15- - 
1815/16 - - 


25,02,026 
21,72,720 


16,875 
11,250 


25,18,901 
21,83,970 


13.28,749 
14.61,130 


31,215 


13,28,749 
14,92,345 


5,03,397 
7,78,112 


5,20,791 
50,300 


10,24,188 
8,28,412 


43,34,172 
44,11,962 


5,37,666 
•92,765 


48,71,838 
45,04,727 


1816/17 - - 
18^7/18 - - 


14,75,600. 
18,84,972 


11,250 


14,75.600 
18,96,222 


14,72,370 
17.08,373 


25,157 
'9,616 


14,97,527 

17,17,989 


2,78,126 
2,65,125 


- - - 


2,78,126 
2,65,125 


32,26,096, 
38,58,470 


25,157 
20,866 


3«,5 1,253 
38,79,336 



IMPORTS. . 



f 


BENGAL. 


rORT ST. GEORGE. 


BOMBAY. 


TOTAL. ^ 




Merchandize 


Treasure. 


Toial. 


Merchandize. 


Treasure. 


Total. 


IMerchandire 


Treasure. 


Total. 


Merchandize 


Treasure. 


Total. 


1802/3 - - 


Rupees. 
11,73,879 


Rupees. 
5,04,503 


Rupees. 
16,78,382 


Rupees, 
4,38,967 


Rupees. 
18,35,603 


Ruptes. 
22,74,570 


Rupees, 
6,19,601 


Rupees. 
34,711 


Rupees. 
6,54.312 


Rupees. 
22,32,447 


Rupees, 
23,74,817 


Rupees. 
46,07,264 


1803/4 - - 


5,69,133 


7,04,321 


12,73,454 


11,24,919 


8,15,797 


19,40,716 


4,34,893 


1,11,538 


5,46,431 


21,28,945 


16,31,656 


37,60,601 


1804/5 - - 


8,27,729 


7,78,904 


16,06,633 


6,60,780 


9,85,680 


16,46,460 


7,09,430 


64,405 


7,73.835 


21,97,939 


18,28,989 


40,26,928 


1805/6 - - 


12,86,639 


15,03,969 


27,90,608 


7,85,012 


13,18,190 


21,03,202 


2,93,890 


1,24,040 


' 4.17,930 


23,65,541 


29,46,199 


53,11,740 


1806/7 . - 


4»^5,999 


18,10,687 


32,26,686 


6,22,116 


7,43,203 


«3>65,409 


9,12,107 


33,188 


9,45,295 


29,50,222 


25,87,168 


55,37,390 


1S13/14 - - 


7,16,367 


6,90,705 


13,26,072 


7,88,016 


10,32,874 


18,20,890 


5,79,597 


27,344 


6,06,941 


20,83,980 


16,69,923 


37,53.903 


1814/15 - - 


5,10,921 


9,75,689 


14,86,610 


4>63,796 


4,55,209 


9,19.005 


7,65.466 


14,910 


7,80,376 


I7.40'i83 


14,45,808 


31,85,991 


1815/16 - - 


9,85,590 


3,89,253 


12,74,843 


7.37,281 


6,96,043 


14,33,324 


4,80,007 


69,715 


5,49.722 


22,02;a78 


10,55,01 r 


32,57,889 


1816/17 . . 


8,01,048 


4,16,746 


^2,17,794 


5,70,584 


12,28,730 


17,99,314 


7,36,209 


1,100 


7,37,309 


21,07,841 


16,46,576 


37,54.417 


1817/18 - - 


3,00,850 


6,04,760 


9,05,610 


5,89,091 


12,84,005 


18,73,096 


6,91,052 


4,360 


6,95,412 


15,80,993 


25,84,177 


41,65,170 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 



Appendix (H.) 



A RETURN of the ExporU from the Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, to tlie Gulfs of Arabia and 
Persia in the five veers, from itoa/3 to 1806/7, both inclusive, and in the five years from 1813/1410 I817/18, 
both inclusive; distinguishing the species of Goods :-AIso, the Imports for the same periods; distinguishms 
Goods and Specie. 

CALCUTTA. 



EXPORTS. 



r 
DESCttlPTION 

of 
MERCHANDIZE. 


1802/3: 


1803/4-: 


1804/5: 


1805/6: 


1806/7: 


1813/14: 


1814/15: 


1815/16: 


1816/17: 


1817/18. 


Piece Goodi 


Rupees, 
8,77,916 


Rupees, 
7,19,164 


Rupees, 
6,68,904 


Rupees, 
8,45,788 


Rupees, 
12,69,887 

31,808 

4,41,981 

8,22,431 

2,233 

1,24,505 

3,508 

3,12,308 

3,230 

365 

688 


Rupees* 
15,36,541 

13,907 

4,63,042 

4,10,170 

7,201 

36,188 

2,09.236 


Rupee:, 
11,47.570 

18,346 

4,41,540 

3,18,338 

11,311 

45,709 

1,66,824 


Rupees, 
14,03,767 

100 

11,98,032 

4,10,583 

r,298 

41,288 

1,37,302 

3.240 
256 
300 

2,964 
74,519 


Rupees, 
28,54,808 

62,013 

6,94,068 

2,72,991 

3,753 

39,086 

1,67,796 

• ■ • 

624 
40,681 

735 
2^166 
1,902 

18,844 

3,493 

12,854 

1,212 

100 

3,595 

545 

11,335 

711 


Rupees. 
29,66,959 

62,308 


Shawts - - - . 

Indigo 

Sugar 

Sugar Candy - 

SUk - - - 


83,955 

85,628 

812 

8,631 


77,556 

64,617 

250 

420 


3,02,420 

99,442 

2,670 

43,749 


2,00,806 

5,36,659 

596 

73,994 


7,71,605 

5,28,160 

11,643 

15,137 


Bengal Rum 

Graia . - - 


1,30,230 


1,51,300 


2.24,062 


3,91,928 
1,755 

a •* • 
2,276 


2,32,458 




52 


. - . 


144 
253 


620 


Salt Pclre 


400 


- - - 


734 


Boras » - - 
Gunny and Gunrij Bags 


1.020 




Hn. 




4,5K4 
871 

1,040 


^^ 


Coti jn and Thread - 

Stick-lack and Sh«ll-\ 
lack - - -/ 


536 

190 

1,118 


•602 

1,764 

27,374 

610 


4,438 
13.264 


14,297 

5,146 

1,59,762 


7,861 


14,004 


19.015 


Benjamin 

Long Pepper and Root 


434 


282 


2,425 


769 
8Q3 


Pepper - - - 


135 


340 


409 

166 

13,267 

16,100 

1,34,760 

1,644 






114 

28,178 

7,764 

r,645 

640 

2,382 


_ 


Hemp, Flax, and Twine 


14,510 
4,551 
4,015 


18,.S43 
7,861 
7,651 


». 


Vermilion 

Ginger - - - 

Turmerick 

Seeds of different sorts 


2,455 

1,525 

71 


13,675 
145 
456 
229 


33,206 

1,895 

2,187 

65 


37,782 

19,406 

16,304 

2,203 


912 
1,003 
5,31'i 


Wax Candles - 


2,754 


6,945 
557 

3,726 


_ 


Tobacco - - - 




3,815 






— 


Oif - 

Slioe* and Boots 


144 


. - - 


440 


365 


— 


— 


Hats -» - - 


. - - 


100 


- - - 


530 
132 


180 
274 
185 




•H- 


Carriages ficPaUnquina 


877 

1,462 


420 
27,854 


668 

152 

23,784 


2,020 


Gbee - .^ - 


750 






— 


Salt Provisions - 

Gold and Silrcr Lace" 
and Thread - 


- - - 


- ' - 


2,653 
2,375 


— 


Silver Ware 


163 


511 


109 





BeiJga! Paper - 












1,322 


Slinf and Hides 


' ' ' " 


1 




5,^67 

« - - 


1,193 

722 


262 


- - - 


154 


900 
163 


«. 


Carpets and Blankets 


- ' - 




- - - 


— 
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Appendix (H.) — Return of Exports, &c. — continued. 



CALCUTTA— con^z««<J. 











EXPORTS. 












^DESCRIPTION 
HIERCHANDIZE. 


1802/3: 


1803/4: 


1804/5: 


1805/6: 


1806/7: 


1813/J4: 


1814/15: 


1815/16: 


1816/17: 


> 

1817/18: 


Broid Cloths • 
Velvets - - • 


Rupees. 
430 


Rupees. 
1,040 


Riil)C€S, 


Rupees, 
5,201 


Rtq)eet. 
532 


Rupees, 


Rupees. 


Rupees. 
2,000 


Rupees, 
240 

lfc,540 

6,603 

078 

4,014 

31,7J6 
0,000 


Rupees, 




6,600 






2,500 


504 


490 


4,970 


59,144 
220 


6,444 
7,657 




56,605 
10,319 


bpipcs - - - 


10,206 
226 

2,530 
7,506 


5,122 

371 
564 








S33 




1,501 


Alum - - . 


. - . 


6,669 


- 


- 


- 




Cocliiiical and Cassia • 

T-ji « . . 


. - . 


- - - 


- " - 


. . , 


3,495 


136 
9,030 


- 


CofFcc - 


3,643 


. - - 


- - - 


- - - 


- - - 


S46 


Sago - - * 
Cpunlry simdricj 
i^odcira ... 


070 
192 


809 
600 


500 
600 


2,520 


1,906 


10,002 

3,024 

300 


5,491 
C3Q 
706 

5,550 


17,;>44 
6,512 
1,404 
7.570 


26,912 

5,'W9 

7S6 

11,600 


17,68J 
1,573 


Copper, Copper Nails,"! 


60 






119 






mid Drawn Ware / 










1,572 
10,959 
43.050 


Iron, Iron Nails, and'\ 
Irouraongcrjr -J 


5,568 


6,919 




5,502 


10,008 


. . - 


117 


4,960 


3,759 
29,954 

26,076 
11,267 

31,402 

16,733 
6,203 


Till - . . - 
Books - - - 


- - - 


, . - 




600 
620 
400 


300 

250 
99 


000 
7,005 


5.-136 
11,205 


7,030 
97,316 

16,737 
10,050 


Glass Ware 


4.000 


, - - 


500 


. 1,300 


iic&us nnu Lorois - 














China Ware 

— — Suear Candy * 

Siccl, Cutlery, and\ 
Plated Ware •/ 

Europe, ^undrics 


16 


- 


— 


550 
6,081 


— 


3,312 


4,316 
3,510 


r- 


Oil 


5,150 


2,405 


792 


6,200 


10,630 


Medicine * " I - 


■ 










37,041 


04.041 
2,145 


52.026 
1,443 
3.903 
6.609 


29,524 


Sap'^«n Wood, SandaH 












3,707 


Wood & Hod WoodJ 
Saffron and Brimstone 












1,190 


3.045 
13,721 
















Lsuuatry . - - 










. 


. 


11,400 


.Total -v .- - 


12,13,304 


10,60,634 


13,94,275 


21,85,207 


34,30,320 


20.07,953 


2-1,04,422 


36.06 021 


44.3^,777 


47,92 099 











IMPORTS. 












^ .... 


1802/3: 


1 803/4: 


1804/5: 


1805/6: 


1806/7: 


1813/14: 


1814/15: 


1815/16: 


1816/17: 


1817/18: 


Goodt ... 
Tnasure - • - 


Rupict. 
5,21,091 

7,38,499 


Rupees, 
3,61,233 

4,27,101 


Rupees. 
6,04.079 

4,32,352 


Rupees. 
3,70,500 

7,90,412 


Rupees, 
4.41,060 

13,55,901 


Rupees. 
6,06,241 

5,56,240 


Rupees. 
5,75,157 

9,65,375 


Rufues. 
3,30.696 

15.67,151 


Rupees. 
9,10.792. 

43,19,030 


Rupees. 
I6j 12,903 

25,37,139 


, Total - - - 


12,60,390 


7,00,334 


9.36,431 


11,60,912 17,97,049 


11,62,409 


15,40.032 


19,05,047 


52,30,630 


41,50,047 
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Appendix (H.)— Return of Exports, &<i.—cominueH, 



FORT ST. GEORGE.. 



EXPORTS. 



SPECIES 

of 

MERCJIANDIZE. 



1S02: I 1S03: 



Piece G»ods - 

D" D" SUlc . . 
Spice ot sorts - 
Pepper • 
Rice ■ * - . 
Grain of wrts - 
Stndal Wood • 
Saptn Wood - 
Timber of sorts 
Jungle Wood - 
TtA Wood - 
jy PI«nb - 
Poon Spws 
Turmcridc 
Drugs of sorts - 
Dyts 
Indigo 

Jsggcry (Molaiscs) 
CoccqIq!! Indicai 
Chillies - 
Fruits of sorts - 
Beetle Nuts 
Cocoa Nuts ^ 
Iroa 

teid - - 
Copper - • 
Nartl Stores • 
Militsry Stores - 
ProTiiioni 
Ginger, dried - 
Oils - - 

Arrow Root 
Tortoise Shells - 
Gsnjah 
Stationcrj 
Tobacco and Snuff 
Toruitora 
Toys - *• 

Cco^Rope 
V^ Cable - 



Rupees, 
3,54,224 



«3,441 
1,10,552 



Rupees, 



1804: 



3,46,547 4,12,fi35 



Rupees* 



470 
2,576 
12.975 



2,84,398 2,53,516 



3,132 



53 



5,297 

33,063 

14,389 

13,156 

7,90 1 

1,117 

33 

779 

5 

958 

6,G58 

940 



29 



4i 

1,24,586 

13,168 

97,100 

948 

16 



1805: 



142 



165 

49 

5,00 1 

2,423 



6,016 



1,910 
441 
384 



Rupees, 
974 

46 

55,939 

2,18,350 
1,262 

571 
4,422 



1806: 



Rnptcs. 
3,85,748 

223 

7,781 



1813/14: 



Rupees. 
6,175' 



33,469 



1814/15: 



2,784 
4,047 



3,08,539 
174 
180 

59 



86,017 I 53,228 



4,988 
785 
109 

862 



318 

21 

117 

2,096 

108 



31 
11 

14 

497 
171 



110 

113 
46 



9 
5,363 

4,160 

5,590 

13' 

585 



3,580 

80 

1,131 

782 



60 
259 

118 
1,915 

2,500 



1,368 

392 

312 

3,493 



143 

21 

1,647 
173 



17 
25 



112 



3 

103 



61 



1,139 
51 
516 



5,95,428 

3,211 

1,018 
1,005 



108 
2,157 

14 

1,384 

1,665 

10 

759 

7,042 

371 
6,828 
2.720 



ii33 

2,078 

70 

56 



1815/16: 



5,987 
9,659 



Rupees^ 
11,72,711 

12,722 

68,677 

5,89,956 

1,494 

2,613 

3,238 



4,790 
6.327 
9,415 



2,078 



3,170 
3,349 



19,113 
2,815 
3,759 



l,e50 



Rupees, 
46,974 



29,428 
1,01,849 
6,57,576 

4,418 



1816/17: 



Rupees* 
8,96,240 



17,216 

44,588 

4,87,203 



1,850 



10,008 
10,977 



1,176 
3,695 
3,977 



1,284 
1,062 



1,150 



16,100 
1,036 
2,112 



23,518 



11/165 



3,031 
9,610 



1817/18: 



1,101 



2,637 

6,177 

20,082 



Rupees, 
7,^0,273 



33,710 

70,617 

5,30,360 



3.8^0 



1,183 

S,B\6 

22,937 

1^339 



40,219 



1,013 

2,292 



2,136 



50,47« 



1,126 



4,844 
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FOKT ST. G'EORGE^cuntinued. 



EXPORTS. 



SPECIES 

of 

' MERCIIANDIZE. 


1802: 


1803: 


1804: 


1805: 


1S06: 


1813/14: 


1814/15: 


1815/16: 


1815/17: 


\ 
1817/18: 


Earthen Ware - 


Rupees. 


Rupees. 
69 


Rupees. 


Rupees. 


Rupees. 
17 


Rupees. 


Rupees, 


Rupees. 


Rupees, 


Rupees. 


Ghee . . .i 




84 

652 












4,159 
1,460 






Sugar and Sugar Candy 


- « - 


6 


- . , 


19 


- - - 


. - - 


6.345 


^ 


Coffee ... 


1 


— 


— 


— 


- 


--. 


^ 


... 


- 


— 


Gliss and China Ware 


10 


- . . 


. . , 


13 


8 


— 


— 


— 


- 


^ 


Hardware 


11 


- - . 


9 


34 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


— 


— 


Mats - - . 


33 


. . . 


22 


29 


- 


- 


— 


— 


- 


- 


CJiittacanibuo - 


67 


. , . 


172 


- 


— 


— 


- 


- 


— 


— 


Candles - - - 


15 


26 


- - . 


200 


46 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


Tamarinds 


16 


33 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


- 


— . 


- 


Cowries - - - 


. . . 


. - - 


110 


- 


" 


- 


- 


- 


— 


- 


Wax - - - 


- .. - 


20 


. . - 


. . . 


12 


- 


-- 


- 


- 


- 


Gums . « • 


. - - 


125 


2 


- 


— 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Perfumery 


- . . 


2,0^2 


15 


. - - 


20 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Nux Vomica - 


. . . 


. . . 


, - . 


18 


- 


— 


- 


— 


- 


- 


Garlic - - - 


- . . 


- • • 


- - - 


11 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Woollens - 

Carpets ... 


• * * 


17 


"• * " 


::; 


73 
50 


.: 


mmm 




»• 


» 


Coloured Paper 


- - . 


- . - 


. . - 


. . - 


16 


— 


- 


- 


— 


- 


Conclwrc 

Arrack - - - 


■ • M 


;:: 


... 


... 


15 
10 


: 


MM 


— 


#-• 


: 


Millinery - • . 
Oihiian's Stores - 


- - - 


... 


. . • 


::: 


10 
16 


— 


: 


— 


— 


: 


Cotton 


- - - 


- - - 


... 


• - . 


. - - 


- - - 


26,117 
1,830 


11,834 


"* 


-" 


Iluncy ... 


12 


— 


— 


— 


— 


«. 




- 


— 


— 


Sundries ' - 


77 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


-. 


— 


— 


— 


Total Merchandize 


8.97,791 


6,32,278 


6,78,510 


3,00,010 


8,16,264 


7.43,714 


19,41.801 


9.18,538 


15,25,143 


14,56,629 


Treasure - 


- - , 


. - . 


29,575 


334 


1,215 


1,200 


600 


. - " 


- - - 


2.208 


Total - - 


8,97,791, 


6,32.270 


7,08,085 


3,00.314 


0.17,479 


7.«,914 


19,42.401 


9,18,538 


15,25,143 


14,58,837 



IMPORTS. 



f 


1802: 


1803: 


1804: 


1805: 


1806: 


1813/14: 


1814/15: 


1815/16: 


1816/17: 


1817/18: 


Goods - - - 
Treasure ... 


Rupees. 
1.66.302 

25,350 


Rupees. 
41.007 

2,59,741 


Rupees, 
93.235 

73,743 


Rupea. 
57,384 

53,008 


Rupees. 
61,823 

1,90.815 


Rupees* 
85,687 

•^31,386 


Rupees, 
1,05,877 

4,16.244 


Rupees, 
1,33,084 

2,68.366 


Rupees, 
52.295 

1.97,595 


Rupees. 
60.479 

2,86,027 


Total - - 


1,91,652 


3,00,748 


1,66,978 


1,10.392 


2,52,642 


3.17,073 


5,22,121 


4,01,450 


2,49,890 


a46,506 



746. 
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APPENDIX TO KEPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 



Appendix (11). — ^Ilelurn of Exports, &;c. — continued. 



BOMBAY. 



EXPORTS. 



f 

SPECIES 

of 

MERCHANDIZE. 


1802/3: 


1803/4: 


1804/5:' 


1805/6: 


1807/8:* 


i 
1813/14: 


1814/15: 


1815/16: 


1816/17: 


1817/18: 


Anchors and Grapnels 


Rupees, 
1,101 


Ruptts. 
530 


Rupees, 
70 


377 


Rupees. 
1,190 


Rupees. 
2.049 


Rupees. 
1,571 


Rupees* 
380 


Rupees. 
2,294 


Ruptcs. 
1,831 


Articles of wearing 1 


3,027 


375 






150 


2,669 


1.648 


1,211 


1,780 


2,554 


Apparel - - - - j 




















150 


220 


177 


2,075 

5,600 

653 
















Agates 


452 


3,483 


945 


. - - 


4.996 


570 


- - - 


649 


1,440 


Arrack . . - 


605 


595 


- 


— 


— 


- 


«. 


— 


- 


— 


Aloes - . - 


60 


. - . 


- . - 


. - . 




175 


. . . 


- - - 


380 


500 


Acculcarrah 

Alum - - - 


4,345 


- . - 


2,108 


250 


1,4G0 


5,2n 


3,282 


2,735 


4,915 


153 
8,106 


Arsenic flluttan 






100 
4,006 


*'00 












105 


Agla-wood 


2,798 


3,126 


20,510 


16,520 


1.309 


6,230 


1,317 


7,472 


9,430 


Anvansecd 


- - - 


452 


1,'J30 


770 


608 


773 


556 


995 


210 


151 


Beer and Porter 


- - - 


R80 


380 


500 


1,545 


596 


592 


- - - 


200 


— 


Benjamin - - - 


8,B72 


3,337 


12.204 


9,530 


6,109 


26.993 


26,333 


10,200 


£0,551 


14,701 


Bdellium • . ' 




_ 












177 


622 


m 


Banclf?, Glasj, Horn.l 












«* 3'^(i 


945 


529 


1,552 


2,068 


\\ ood, aiid Ivory -j 














Brandy - - - 


84 


206 


300 


390 


1,072 


720 


409 


150 


- - • 


380 


Bcad» ... 


S12 


1,957 


670 


500 


U42 


7»265 


14,777 


29,310 


17,472 


28,656 


Books and Slalioncry 


. - . 


80 


150 


175 


145 


475 


l,30t 


2,798 


5,039 


3,130 


Boots and Sitous 












30 
20,365 


71,744 


35,700 


17,490 




Br.^ad Chili - 


7,829 


I6,,i09 


11.0'4o 


1,075 


21,110 


21,405 


Bra^s, and Bra»4 aud*^ 
C-jpif" t Ware - -/ 


700 


2.7i:> 


966 


19? 


- - - 


33 


10 


20 


110 


1,-183 


Bcetknut* 


'.'.330 


767 


655 


1,050 


2,210 


1,966 


2,414 


1.165 


563 


400 


Bird sliolt 


. - . 


l'.'> 


- . - 


- - . 


. . - 


110 


ICO 


- - - 


- - - 


112 


Bux*", Clicji*. and *1 


- - . 


7S 


375 

1 


1,318 


- . . 


1,717 


081 


1,975 


10 


- 








1 

l>'2 




- - - 


. . . 


. - . 


- - - 




205 








Cotton - - - 


BJ.iiCO 


7i),5(i3 


• 9ii,(;i(o 


53,413 


•jj.O'jo 


2,05,440 


3,20,000 


2.15,713 


1,35,051 


63.r^8 


C'.tlon Ynrrt rtud 1 hreud 


.5,039 


5,693 


i 4,901 


47,401 


31. '^93 


1,142 


2,337 


3,417 


13,302 


6,983 


Cttlon Ilorie an I I^ict; 


. - . 


. - . 


j 8J4 


160 


. - - 


&0 


- - - 


260 


™ 


— 


CfjlftinTin R* 'd - 






I 






450 
260 










Cf/pal (Cfiiij.dro(-s«) - 


■.'JSl 




- - 


. - - 


525 


- 


500 


- - - 


1,107 


CLuii-ware 


CJ,71»o 


27,915 


1,0^,952 


3'),2.13 


53,297 


99,610 


61,370 


1,12,000 


97,706 


1,13,603 


Xiiiu I'jrtiou 


jj,054 


15.5Ut 

1 


1 1,0(7 


162 


01 


216 


- - - 


150 


- 


- 


C ••<•! *, f'r.d C Aia ar.d j 


Ji,C03 


179 


' 6l,2o3 

i LM6 


21,734 
l.U 


31,299 
319 


13.496 
140 


52,630 
20 


14.131 
2,997 


1,02.603 
1,651 


75 747 
2,765 


C-rdafii-yntS 


i\arj 


ir^-iio 


; t'9,ll7 


i;i,724 


27.199 


52,360 


25,774 


7- .453 


63,226 


3'\4«3 


Ci'^ve, . 


2,^00 


iJ/)^.3 


j 6,-J^J 


fS/»oJ 


6.214 


13,924 


47, lot; 


30,035 


20,140 


L' 9.505 


O^cc - - . 


JC'.076 


^,X6 


! 


*^,0J5 


1,'"/-Mr6 


15,010 


2,33,956 


• 84,113 

1 


1,01,998 


44.',^3J 
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Appendix (H.)— Return of Exports, &ic. -^continued. 



BOMBAY— co«^m«e(f. 



EXPORTS. 



SPECIES 




















A 


of 
MERCHANDIZE. 


1802/3: 


1803/+: 


1804/5: 


1805/6: 


1807/8:* 


1813/14: 


1814/15: 


1815/16; 


1816/17: 


1817/18: 


Chilluuis Hooka 


Uuptti, 


Uupees, 
20 


Rupees^ 
27 


Rupees. 
94 


Uupees. 


Rupees, 
237 


Rupees. 


Rupees. 


Rupees. 


Rupees. 


Comblcts - - » 






















Canvass and Cordage 


m r » 


- « . 


... 


1,630 


- « - 


1.200 


225 


400 


575 


800 


CariJCta - 


' - - 


250 


- - - 


- - . 


- - - 


165 


160 


280 


- . - 


270 


Cubcbs » - - 


603 


163 








225 
310 








110 
1.050» 


Cutlery and Hardware 


4,109 


2,436 


5,480 


9,207 


1,036 


010 


946 


640 


Cowrici (ICoura) 


3,800 


CO 






520 
4j220 


250 


450 
3,621 


1,403 
6,717 






Coir loose and Hope - 


1,005 


791 


1,334 


795 


7,467 


2,225 


154 
2,236 


Copper Sheer, Culic,\ 
and Copper Wure J 


187 


2,132 


2,255 


2,971 


3,041 


3,862 


1,174 


959 


270 


5,602 


Copperas (Kccrnkusces) 
Camphor - - - 










400 
4,069 








1,600 
21,951 




. - - 


3,915 


17,130 


13,024 


4,579 


7,497 


22,775 


11,549 


Courociiouary and ^ 
Sweouucala - -J 


190 


426 


410 


72 


1,309 


5,024 


4,000 


7,463 


4.205 


2,211 


Cordials - - - 


- - - 


120 


200 


.— 


-. 


— 


— 


— . 




— . 


Caiutles M - - 


1,053 


613 


2.441 


175 


3,094 


1,014 


1,010 


4,101 


939 


3.168 


Carriages mid Sudlcrv 


400 


190 






125 

160 


450 




ttOil 






Cocoa-nuu (HooKa) - 


2,'Jllj 


250 


57 


... 


790 


1,640 


1,450 


225 


500 


Cochhical 


2,796 


6,Bl'r 


24,255 


5,6(13 


40,340 


6,920 


550 






1.33t 
65t 


Cauth (I'erra Japouica) 
Copra - - - 


590 
0,507 


60 




2H) 


S.O.'Vt 


4,005 
639 


3.300 
4.177 

1,000 


1,105 
5,350 

319 


065 
4,710 

3.061 


Copoorcachcrry (Zc-"\ 
ioury) - - - -J 


2,620 


1,106 


1,365 


. . . 


• » • 


5,920 
2,034 


Clocks and Wutdtos - 


100 


3/100 




4"0 


100 






500 


900 




Casnco - - - 


. • «i 




30 






«. 


». 


2,760 


CIima*root9 


S60 


2.016 


3,600 


623 


2,4;3Q 


092 


1,075 


3,33l 


4,392 


2.491 


Coral - . - 


- - - 


- - - 


- . • 


• . • 


- « - 


... 


... 


200 






Cornelians 


- . - 


- . - 


1,150 


1,400 


3,5-5 


l7,0Ga 


21.162 


9,335 


4,942 


0,091 








i]6? 




100 


700 

;175 










Damiuer . . • 


2,'26.t 


1,140 


559 


1.746 


760 


611 


943 
970 


Drugs - - - 


C'i 


925 


1,000 


2,'i!J9 


4,492 


3.50;) 


2,916 


5.471 


8,766 


9,630 


Dragons-blood • 


■ - - 


- . . 


42 


- 


.- 


— 


— 


_ 




._. 


Elephants Tcclh 


" ' - 


, - . 


- . - 


- . - 


- . - 


300 


- . - 


- - 


115 


__ 










50 

coo 














Eatablos - 


- - - 


120 


170 


17a 


3'-'G 


660 


- 


2,900 


655 


Emery (Samada Stones) 


- - - 


- - - 


. . . 


- - . 


200 


— 


— 


« 


« 


-. 


Earihcnwaro 


. . . 


. . - 


- . . 


ioo 


- - - 


3i;o 


350 


100 


— 


..« 


Ebony Wood (Abnoos) 
Empty Bottles - 
















6,785 
















. . 






6.000 


Furniture - - - 


215 


100 


2J0 


2^0 


27H 


1,372 


2,930 


2.525 


2,554 


161 


Enlse Beads, Pearls, "\ 
Coral, and Amber J 


2,500 


2,045 


758 


470 


l7o 


3,549 


5.050 


13,05i 


4.657 


10,505 


Fants - - - 






70 


— 


-,. 


— 


— 


- 


- 
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Appendix (H.) — Return of Exports, &c*—rContinucd* 



BOMBAY— co7//t««ef/. 



KXPORTS, 



SPECIES 

of 

MERCHANDIZE. 


1 Soils : 


1803/4: 


1804/3: 


1805/6: 


• 
1807/8: 


1813/14: 


1814/15: 


iSis/id: 


1816/17: 


1817/18: 




Rupees, 


Rupees, 


Rupees, 


Rupees. 


Rupee f. 


Rupees, 


Rupees. 


Rupees, 


Rupees. 


Rupees. 


HrevTorks - - - 


125 


• . - 


230 


' - - 


793 


1,210 


' - - 


4,150 


1,296 


3,165 


Grain - - - 


1,64,022 


11,830 


27,372 


5,40,996 


97,8? I 


3,91,737 


1,21,069 


62,106 


1,47,804 


1,17,819 


Galls . - - 


353 


- - - 


. - - 


- - - 


- - - 


190 


- - - 


1,802 


1,985 


1,625 


Galangal (Koolingcn) 


805 


1,245 


1,C60 






1,523 


4,600 


3,323 


10,674 


5.8*J5 












300 




150 


« 


, , 


_ 


■M 




nvttut 










5,976 
2,310 


350 




360 




300 


Cans and Pistols 


300 


400 


- - 


84 


300 
200 


- - - 


450 


600 


490 
114 




" " " 


" " * 




" 














Glssi-vrare 


2,383 


2,699 


480 


1,500 


4,580 


3,716 


3,320 


6,047 


4,420 


9,138 


Gin - - - - 


- 


40 


100 


- - - 


100 


- - - 


100 


~ 


" 


— 


Ginger * - - 


1.1,127 


S0.(J20 


17,142 


21,263 


3,511 


2,830 


19,087 


13,020 


22,860 


14,255 
190 


GtiriBaila - - - 


. . « 


. > . 


95 


32 


— 


— 


— 


— 


^ 




Guma . - - 
Horns and ilornware - 


250 

3,139 


460 
l,l6t 








116 


1,685 
1,582 


200 


750 


225 


1,200 


l,46i 


1,00 ^ 


115 


170 


136 


1S9 


Hook«i, Snalcs nndt 


. , . 


15 


UQ 














405 


Bcdrcc - - - -J 


















Hemp Rope and Hemp 


3.14(5 


- - - 


- - - 


805 


653 


3,575 


2,260 


3,396 


1,480 
260 


1,900 


iling - - - 
Indigo - - - 


2,523 


5,M5 


60.5QQ 


15,475 


59,617 


58,519 


77,310 


23,817 


4,221 


79,656 


Iron . - - 


48,7S1 


1,05,414 


93,704 


91,114 


lf0,917 


29.710 


39,341 


80,243 


1,04, MO 


68,000 


Ironmongcrj', Hoop»,'\^ 
and RivcUj- - -| 


1,113 


19 


11(J 


2,000 


21,900 


1,357 


3,442 


2,277 


4-11 


644 


Jagarce (Mnla>>cs) - 


•13 


27 


18 


77i 


2,968 


300 


- . - 


586 


0,035 


5,404 


Japanned Wire 


400 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


"" 


[300 


— 


Jewelry (Country) 


" 


" " " 
















Itory Work and Ware 


C36 


'167 


SP 


893 


1,165 


- - 


152 


425 


• • - 


574 
230 


Kismi^KS - - - 

Lsnaorlce fJclhec I 
Mudle) . - - -J 


1 








325 


. - . 


340 


. . . 


190 














Lxmtti - - - 


- . - 


675 


- - - 


. - - 


. . . 


- - - 


411 


— 


— 


— 


Lead - - - 


1.\152 
500 


15,503 


75,4,0 


50,498 
352 


47,531 


17,905 


22,275 


25,585 


36,220 
25S 


56,163 
1,048 


Leather - - - 

Ung Ell> 


... 


. 


lo,QOO 


8,085 


800 


0,250 


425 


Lack - - - 


853 


1,:372 


7,';i3 


6,402 


29,993 


44,950 


19,551 


0,078 


2,610 


1,424 








l(j 




675 






550 


1,600 


250 


ijaug I cppcr 
Iwt/okn^g-glawi - 


322 


2,.J67 


4:io 


3C0 




67 


30 


227 




111 


- D' ' C'^unlry 


. - , 


- - . 


710 


— 


- 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 


MatL^uia Jcal &rid *| 


- - - 


4,500 










300 






120 


other Iii^'fiirntnli J 
















Muriiarj - - - 


1,&75 


mo 


2/>i'5 


400 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


— 


if^'obdiifi* (Untl'a\iey'^\ 


05 


G 


- - - 


43 










175 




01 Hurd'-h) - • -J 
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Appendix (H.) — Return of Exports, &c. — continued* 



BOMViAY-^ontinued. 



EXPORTS. 



r 


. 






" 












A 


SPECIES 






















of 


1802/3: 


1803/4: 


1804/5: 


1805/6: 


1807/8:* 


1813/14: 


1814/15: 


1815/16: 


.1816/17: 


1817/18: 


JIEllCHANDIZE. 
























Ihtpccs. 


liupccs. 


liupccs. 


liupccs. 


Rupees. 


Ihipccs. 


Rupees, 


llvpccs. 


Rupeex. 


Rupees. 




1,400 










T27 


v:5 


- . . 


10.000 


2,35r 


Mcicc - - . 












Mograii - - - 


- - - 


- - - 


110 


— 


— 


— 


~~ 


"^ 


— 


955 


Munjcct (Madder) - 


** " ■ 




















^Icdicincs - - - 


50 


350 


150 


- - - 


660 


1,S94 


1,599 
670 


3,295 


2,757 
510 


2,754 
2,450 


Mummcran root 


" " " 




" " 


" 








Mudaaing 


- - - 


. . - 


20 


- 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


UMiV 


nii5 


Cu'lTo 


40.450 


9,740 


12,620 


40,4-17 


7.005 


22,030 


29,650 


36,554 


»rats - - - 


15.1 


60 


— 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Nutmegs - - - 


r,2i5 


. - . 


3,259 


8,S24 


9,434 


2,676 


s,4'n 


170 


. - - 


6,00a 


J)» - - false - 


- - - 


» - - 


107 


265 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Naili, Iron 


43i 


105 


100 


555 


. - - 


489 


930 


1,440 


1,020 


S,1SS 


Nails, Copper - 


:io 


- - - 


110 


- - - 


135 


— 


— 




— 


— 


Now Sngtir, Salt (Sal-"! 
nmoninc - -/ 


4,090 


3,430 


760 


T,0?l 


13,121 


22,740 


20,756 


5,201 


5,165 


0.092 


Nankeens - - - 


. . - 


- - . 


- - - 


- - - 


- - - 


900 


6,469 


3,015 


26,855 


64,359 


Nux Vomica (CutchoonO 
Needles - - - 


AC 


•• - - 


<- . . 


... 


120 


* " " 


100 


.. - - 


200 


- 


Nuekin (« >j)ccics oH 


60 










_ 


__ 


_ 


_ 


«. 


.Mtml! lortoue-shcll J 




































... 


1,400 


_ 


Olibanum - - - 


. . . 


» - . 


• • •> 


19 










800 


I.OIS 


Opium - - - 


- . - 










Olto of RosM « 


. . . 


112 


451 


. . . 


. . . 


104 


. - - 


- - " 


260 


— 


Oilsofaorti 


1,109 


9,0(i0 


13.700 


11,606 


2.737 


47,529 


0,205 


9,973 


11,739 


0.310 


Piece Good* 


i>:3,2.|,«t5'J 


lA.aa.fitii 


19.56,693 


19,57,066 


13,00,050 


13.24,122 


15.11,360 


18,00,954 


21.75.700 


21,51,051 


Pepper - - - 


70,03(j 


1,35,309 


1,17,013 


36,171 


31.266 


25.5«0 


39,230 


1,52,H3 


3,72,940 


1,50,67« 


Petclmck - - - 


- . - 


- - - 


555 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


^ 


Paint RUd Paint Bruxlic.s 


6i 


. - - 


100 


- - - 


COO 


612 


225 


100 


109 


750 


Papcia - - - 


707 


033 


671 


2,90i 


51 


230 


170 


712 


1,360 


1,538 


Perfumery 


. , - 


100 


400 


. . . 


- - - 


1,915 


U62 


1,569 


1.360 


095 


Plate and Plslcd Wnro 


1,ftOO 


(iOO 


- , . 


- • • 


191 


992 


... 


. 


; ; ; 


750 

1,200 


Pearls - - - 
Piiiitrd Colions »nd'\ 












0,064 


5,'109 


11,700 


4,500 


40,202 


Cnllicocs- ' ' J' 














Pictures of various sorii 














... 


975 





-.. 




99 
'210 


... 


... 


... 


- - - 


. . . 




- - - 


150 


Pudwas . - - 


- - - 


,. - - 


- - - 


- - - 


- - - 


692 


1,495 


0,572 


1,565 


1,075 












16 


_ 


.- 


— 


— 


„ 


Purpcls - - - 


- - - 


- - - 


l.'^OO 


— . 




— 


- 


- 


— 


-- 


Pitrli iin<1 'Pii^ 








300 




260 


... 


100 


100 


700 


Pfitcli lotivcs(Lnvcndftr"\^ 


iJ5 




95 


370 


C,i06 


1,303 


270 


840 


1.113 


835 


J'K)ttg,>) - -j 






















Quicksilver 


yoo 


300 


15 


5.751 


- . . 


. . - 


775 


610 


- * - 


160 


"Afi. 








I 


iB.*^ 








{coi 


liimtcd.) 



APPENDIX TO REPORT TROM SELECT COMMITTEE 





Appendix (H.)— ^ 


Return of 
3MBAY- 


Exports, &c.— con/mKcd. 












B< 


'Contxmtd, 














EXPORTS. 






r 




















^ 


SPECIES 

of 


1804/3: 


1S03/4: 


1804/5: 


1805/6: 1 


L 807/8:* 


1813/14: 


814/15: 


1815/16: 


1816/17: 1 


817/18: 


MERCHANDIZE. 
























Uii/jca. 


Ewptti. 


llxiJiCtU 


Ru;jCM. 


lXwpc^%. 


Rtipea. 


Jhi^tti, 


lR.Vi\>Z(l%, 


i?u;)w«. 


Huj?ca. 


lied and White Lead - 


1'40 


66 


- - - 


250 


404 
487 


1,24;2 


2,893 


2,209 


2,490 


655 
230 


Rosewatcr 


" " " 






220 














Hum - - - 


" " ' 










132 


1,113 


290 




100 


lUftcrs and Bamboos - 
lUwSilk - - 


476 


- - - 


2,340 


8,038 


2.550 


5,454 


4,723 


12,135 


53.818 


98,828 












... 


_ 




i-« 




•M« 


Red Earth 


65 


„ 


















R»5Tcnty - - - 


- - - 


39 


131 


— 


— 


"" 


— 


— . 


— 


— ' 


Pjimnalrv I>.if ( Fahc*^ 1 1 








- - • 


100 




«_■ 




•-« 


Muce) - - - -J, 


50 
















150 


162 


lUiubarh - - - 












> « • 








112 


Hose Mallocs - 
SugirnndSujjar Candy 


3.oa.8?r 


2,:H\7yo 


e.68,328 


4.10.851? 


2,82,527 


3,38,331 


3,89,706 


2,10.685 


2,05,602 


5,00,248 


Siud«lwoo«l 


i;.o39 


901 


400 


2,324 


5,350 


9,870 


11,285 


5,407 


8,513 


11,834 


Sappan and Braiil Wood 


5,551 


25.774 


17,913 


24.819 


10,715 


8,106 


22.026 


20,532 


7,023 


10,44« 


Silk and Silk Work - 


18,330 


8,597 


43,719 


45,565 


S3,314 


16,209 


20.063 


33,860 


29,813 

•• a • 


18,24« 
185 


Salt - - - - 

StltHockCScind^vKu-l 
muck Pcrjiit, Ctc.) J 


117 




231 




114 


58 


225 


440 


150 


905 






















Saltpetre - 


817 


- - - 


- - - 


. - - 


- - - 


" - - 


226 


- - - 


500 


m^ 


Silver LcaT<'» 

Stave* ««f »»>rt». Spars,! ... 
MaxIn aud Oars j 


- - - 


14'i 


15 


~_ 




"~* 


160 


""" 


1,720 


" " " 














Steel - - - 1.1/i(J9 


M,V19 


27,9;)3 


9.072 


9,9o9 


16,142 


19.753 


17,?04 


8,034 


11,987 


SalIium(!?aKp) - . - - - 


. - - 


- - - 


- - - 


- - - 


" - " 


LOO 


— 


— 


— 


1 
Si>ap a.rt Soap Nuts 1 j ^ . 


go 1 706 


321 


629 


125 


- . - 


705 


290 


1,470 


(Arrcua^ - - -J 


















Seeds - - - 


i.tf-n 


6V8 1*603 


6,074 


6.342 


1,922 


7,'.20 


9,058 


9,677 


3,401 


SummMi-adi Paprr,) 
aad S,lk - - - -J 










235 - - - 


- - - 


- - - 


135 


" ■ *• 
















750 


*^ 


— . 


— 


— 


— 


■^ 


Surma . - - 






















v.r»2 












... 


... 


. >- . 


175 


Saffrun - - - 


3:.i 


- - - 


- - - 


" * " 


■" 










Sp;k^r*na.t tna*»rss>er) . - - 


cm 


176 


168 


125 


446 


619 


738 


360 


1,529 


fckir.^*.ii H.«l.»(tV« V 




2J 


90 


259 


. .* . 


- - - 


- - - 


215 


— 


corn ai.d u'lurO -J i 


\ 
















Siwvrh - 


Wt^yzd 


l'.,74:J 1 20.010 


C6,05a 


7,700 


41,302 


65,772 


52,332 


67,849 


1,7, ',116 


Tu'«^u«gnc 


1 ';.o30 


Jl/','l j 6.1:4 


6,100 


25,606 


£,763 


5.'J0j 


4,5(36 


7,5 n 


9,ii;iJ 


Tm - - - - 


4.0 iO 


4J2 ^ 3/105 


31,107 


97,336 


36,657 


70,0^2 


72,5!86 


1,59,972 


1,18,6"! 


Tn'pUtr'<,r*awar2,and 


I :^20 


21« ' 513 


4.J1 


- - - 


310 


1,159 


- - - 


- - - 


318 


'LiX^t . - - -j; 


j 
















T*v»n<; - - - 




290 


j,5ao 


1,600 


4,053 


2,290 


l,ri05 


6'i3 


1,^65 




T<:i - 


110 


6fJ0 


1,49) 


1,190 


2,705 


1,093 


1,355 


725 


2 1,1 or) 


16,575 


Tojjs 


2,70 J 


2,1 »rj 


i,rJ5S 


2,291 


198 


555 


30 


755 


830 


213 


Tijf*;id 




Jioo 


3,704 


— 


— 


— 


"" 








T'^laccu and Snuff 




i,l73 


6,379 


19,701 


9,508 


26,133 


33/1 :o 


25,771 


50,385 


15,191 
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Appendix (H.) — Return of Exports, &c. — continued. 



BOMBAY— co«^iHuc(/. 



EXPORTS. 



r 

SPECIES 

of 

MERCHANDIZE. 


1802/3: 


1803/4: 


1804/5: 


1805/6: 


1 807/8 :• 


1813/14: 


1814/15: 


1815/16: 


1816/17: 


1817/18: 




2?«pc«. 


Iiupc«. 


UvLiittct. 


Kupf«. 


Hw/jow, 


R«/JC«. 


lXn\Htt. 


llix^Cii. 


Jfu;jfM. 


lXn\ittu 


Turmeric - - - 


7,57a 


551 


10,257 


14,813 


445 


915 


5,817 


15,713 


16,726 


10,536 


Timber and Plunk 


2,077 


3.139 


- - - 


1.365 


5,997 


200 


4,590 


5,100 


3.109 


4,820 


Targets - 


227 


1,099 


1,775 


1,693 


452 


1,792 


4,648 
200 


6,443 


1,553 


2,705 
100 


Icnts - . - 
Ttniarindf -~ 
Tallow - - - 


300 


645 


400 


737 





1,269 
60 


5,119 


1,061 


1,181 


190 


Varnish (Uoglmn) - 


. . - 


- - - 


. - - 


- 


. - - 


- - - 


- - - 


250 


- 


— 


Vcrrailion - - - 


570 


1,580 


7,372 


0,800 


7,863 


1,290 


3,912 


3,710 


9,322 


14.155 


Vcrdigrouic 


158 


290 


457 


385 


- - - 


200 


2.575 


1,139 


350 


078 


Vitriol (Moortook) - 


150 


405 


1,717 


1,024 


. . - 


409 


- - - 


1,594 


235 


905 


Velvet - - - 


1,200 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 


Wine - . - 


1,520 


5,503 


6,580 


1,370 


4,674 


4,462 


4,423 


- - - 


2,070 


2.«'35 


Wooden Ware - - 


1,025 


335 


265 


^(i 


- - - 


1.171 


755 


^^ 


1,3{*0 


1,825 


Wool 


400 
5,013 


- - - 


- • • 


C?5 


100 


-" 


725 


600 


— 


•132 


Wat . - - 

Sundries - - - 


8,700 


4.697 


4,313 


21,507 


9,110 


2,010 


10,411 


2,351 


2,745 


ToTji L Merchandise 


31,21,079 


24,93,612 


32,89,007 


;;6,5U,681 


27,45,:J34 


31,42,909 


35.64,331 


36,20,104 


43,ti9,83.» 


44,46,!>23 


Treasure 


. - - 


2,000 


4,500 


- , . 


30,:jn3 


11,565 


13,780 


10,800 


.i,P60 


74,200 


TOTAI. - - 


ai,21,U79 


V4 ,97,6 12 


32,9.J..VJ7 


;16,5a,6m 


27.75,917 


31,51,551 


nvuiiii 


36,r;o,90l 


43,93,792 


•>5.U).723 



IMPORTS. 



r 


1802/3: 


1803/4: 


1S04/5: 


iSo:;/6: 


1807/8:* 


1813/14: 


18H/15; 


1815/16: 


1816/17: 


1817/18: 


Mcrchanilirc - - - 
Treasure - - - - 


0.ll,5:i7 
31,51,144 


11,41.759 

28.94,193 


14,17,968 
47,9(',7'J3 


12,74,473 
42,3ii»852 


1!,:U,597 

24,4;',Su7 

I 


ilttpfcs. 
11,34,17« 

16,89,02:. 


21,l2,rj8 
26,10.031 


liupees, 
16.08,936 

45,21,015 


Ruifts. 

i6,46,7nr 

48,27 ;JMi 


5*,iu,i;n2 


ToTAr. - - 


42,94,601 ! 40,35/»52 


62.14,601 


5.1,07.325 


35.7^,«HH 


i'3,c:{.vo \ 


4r,':H,23'j 


61,98,751 6 1,74.1 1:» 


79.C.128 



A'tifc— The Exports and Imports of the year 1007/0 are here 'ubsliintcd for those of 180(^7, in coiisoqucncc of the Rop.irl of the External 
(^)mnjc^cr of Honibu;^, in lh« luttor >e«r, havuig hi-eu loU t\iih the ship hy wl.uh it was icnl to Kurop.*, and no duphculcot it 
huvhig hccu since received ut the Eubl Judia Iluuje. 



ABSTRACT. 



EXPORTS. 



CO 



* 


BKNG.U^ 


FORT ST. GEOriGE. 


BOMBAY. 




TOTAL. 


\ 




Merch*ni1ite, 


Trc«x.re. 


T«ul. 


Mrrclinndue. 


TrcAiure. 


Total. 


Mcrch«ndixe. 


Treasure, 


Totnl 


Mtrchandiaw. 


Treasure. 


Total. 




Jiupets* 


Unpea, 


Kupen, 


liuftca. 


n«|>fcf. 


nw|>firi. 


Jiupetit 


tXupea* 


Ruptes. 


Rupea, 


Rupee$. 


Rupees. 


l$02/3 - - 


i^»t3*3H 


- -* • 


^^,13.304 


S.97.79* 


- - - 


S,97>79» 


34»'2«,S79 


- - - 


34,21,879 


55.3«.974 


- - 


55.35,974 


1S03/4 - - 


10,68,634 


. * - 


10,68,634 


6,32,278 


- - - 


6,3^,^7$ 


^4i95»6»<i 


'2,00O 


24,97,612 


41,96,524 


2,000 


41.98,524 


1804/5 - . 


^3^94»^?5 


- - - 


i3»94»^75 


6,78,510 


29.575 


7,oS»o85 


32,89,087 


4.500 


3^.93.587 


53.61,872 


34.075 


53.95.947 


1805/6 - - 


'2^85,0^7 


- - 


^1,85,287 


3,00,010 


334- 


3.00,344 


36,58,681 


- 


3^.5M8l 


6143.978 


334 


61,44.312 


i8od/7 - - 


$4,3^,320 


- - - 


3438,320 


8,16^-264 


i.-siS 


^ti 7.479 


'^7.45*334 


30,583 


27,75.917 


<^9.99.9 18 


31.798 


70,31,716 


l8l;?/l4 * • 


•^8,07,053 


- • - 


^%07,953 


7»43.7H 


1,*200 


7*44.914 


31,4*2,989 


il.5<55 


3i»54.554 


66,94,656 


15,765 


67,07,421 


>8i4/i5 - - 


*24,04,4*ia 


- - 


24,04,4-2^ 


i94«.?o« 


600 


19,42,401 


35.^331 


13,780 


35,78,t*» 


79.JO,554 


14.380 


79,24,934 


1S15/16 • - 


36,06,0a I 


- - . 


36,06,0^1 


9.«S,53S 


- - - 


9,iS,538 


36,'io,tG4 


10,800 


36,30,904 


8144,663 


io,Soo 


81,55.463 


iBi6jiy . - 


4Wi,777 


- - - 


44^3*2*777 


15/25,143 


- - - 


15.^5.143 


43.^9183^ 


3.960 


. 43.93.79^ 


1.03,47.75^ 


3.960 


i>03,5 1,712 


1817/18 - - 


47.9-2,689 


... 


47,9-2,689 


14,56,6*29 


2,ao8 


14*58,837 


44,46>523 


74,200 


45.20,723 


1,06,95,841 


76,408 


1,07,72,249 



IMPORTS 



/ 


BEN'G.IL. 


R5RT ST. GEORGE. 


BOMBiy. 


TOTAL. ^ 




Merchandize. 


Treasure. 


TotaL 


^IcTchandlrc- 


\ Treasure. 


1 Tula!. 


Merchandize, j Treasure. 


Totar. 


^Icrchandize 


Treasure. 


Total. 


J 802 3 - ^ 


Rupttt. 


Rupees. 


Rupca^ 


Rupra. 


Rupeti. 


Rupta, 


Ruptes. Rupees, 


Rupees, 


Rupees. 


Rupees. 


Rupeej. 


5.21,8yt 


7.38,499 


j 12,60,390 


1,66,301 


25,350 


1.91,652 


8.41,537 : 34.53.144 


42,94,681 


15,29.730 


42,16,993 


57.46,723 


1 803 4 - - 


3,61,233 


4,27,101 


j 7.8S.334 


41,007 


2,59,74» 


3.00,748 


1141,759 28,94,193 


40.35.9n2 


1543»999 


35.81,035 


51,25,034 


1^04/5 - - 


5.04,079 


4.32,352 


9.36431 


93,235 


73.743 


1,66,978 


14^17.958 ' 47,96,723 


61,14,681 


20,15,272 


.53,02,818 


73,18,090 


J 805/6 - . 


3.70.500 


7.98,412 


1 11,68,912 


57.384 


53.008 


1*10,392 


*2,74.473 j 42.32,852 


55,07,325 , 


17.02,357 


50,84,272 


67,86,629 


I $06/7 - • 


4,41,068 


13.55,981 


17,971049 


61,823 


1.90,819 


2.52,642 


11.33.597 24.42,307 35.75.904 1 


16,36,488 


39.89.107 


56,25,595 


i8i</i4 - - 


6,06,241 


5,56,248 


11,62,489 


^5M7 


2,31,386 


3.17.073 


11.34.178 


16,89,025 28,23,203 1 


18,26,106 


24.76,659 


43,02,765 


1814/15 - - 


5,75.457 


9.65,375 


1540,832 


1,05.877 


4.16,244 


5,22,121 


21,12,198 


26,16,034 


47.28,232 


27.93.532 


39.97,653 


67,91.^85 


1815/16 - - 


3.38.696 


15*67,151 


19,05,847 


1.33.084 


2,68,366 


4,01450 


16,68,936 


45,29.815 


61,98,751 


2140,716 


63,65,332 


85,06,048 


1816/17 - - 


9.10,792 


43.19.838 


52,30,630 


52,295 


1,97^595 


2,49.890 


16,46,787 


48,27,328 


64.74.115 


26,09,874 


93.44.761 


1.19.54635 


1817 18 - - 


16,12,908 


25.37.139 


41,50,047 


60479 


2,86,027 


346,506 


16,48,902 


63,08,226 


79,57»128 


33.22,289 


91.31.392 


1,24.53.681 
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Appendix (1 1.) 
CALCUTTA CUSTOxM HOUSE REGULATIONS. 



Territorial Department, the 26th September 1817 : — ^Notification. 

THE existing provisions of the regulations relative to the renewal of Kowannahs, having 
been found, in their application to the trade in shawls and shawl goods, insufficient to 
answer in all instances, the object of their enactment; the Honourable the Vice-President 
in council, with a view to afford every just and reasonable accommodation to the mercantile 
community, has been pleased, with reference to the rules prescribed in Section 26, Regu- 
lation 9, 1810, to authorize the collectors of customs to grant to the dealers in shawls and 
goods, an indefniite renewal of the original Rowannah ; provided the conditions specified 
in the above mentioned Section shall be strictly fulfilled. 

Published by order of the Honourable the Vice President in Council. 

liolt Mackenzie, Sec. to Gov*. 

A.D. 1817. REGULATION XV. 

]to any 
on die 
Council on the 
9th September 1817, 
iThis Regulation will be found among t/iosc ordered t hi/ the House, to be printed on 

13 Juft/ i8ip, ;>. 22.] 



Regulation for imposing a duty on foreign Salt imported by sea into 
port or place within the limits of ine territories immediately dependent on 
l^residency of Fort William,— Passed by the Vice-President in Council on 



A. D. 1817. REGULATION XVr. 
A Regulation for imposing a duty on foreign Opium imported by sea into any 
port or place within the limits of the territories inimediately dependent on the 
Presidency of Port William, — Passed by the Vice-President in Council on tlie 
9th September 1817, 

[Ibid, p. 23.] 

A Regulation for imposing u duly on Opium not being the produce or manu- 
fncture of the Territories mnncdiatcly dependent on the Presidency of Fovt 
William, imported into any port or place dependent on the factory at licncoolen, — 
Passed by the Vice President in Council or) the 9th September, 1817. 

WHEREAS it 1ms been deemed expedient, with a view to the improvement and spcurily 
of the public revenue, to impose u duty on opium, not being the produce or nianufacturc 
of the territories immediately dependent on the Presidency of Port William, imported by 
sea into any ^)ort or place dependent on the factory at Bcncoolen, the Vice-President 
in Council in Bengal, with the sanction of the Court of Directors of the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, and with the approbation ol ti)e 
Board of Commissioners for the anUirs of Indin, has enacted the following rules, to be in 
force throughout the aforesaid factory and its dependencies, from the period of their 
promulgation within the said plnces. 

n. All opium, excepting opiuni made within the limits of the territories immediately 
dependent on the Presidency of Port Williau), shall, on importation by sea into any port 
or )ilacc dependent an the factory at Bencoolen, be subject to a duty at the rate of 
Spanish dollars 6 per lb, 

lit. The aforesaid duty shall be paid and levied under the same rules and provisions as 
arc applicable generally to the payment and collection of the duties of customs on goods 
or merchandize imported by sua, subject however to the provision contained iii the 
following Sjeciion ; and any opium imported or landed in breach of the said rules and 
provision, shall be forfeited two-third parts to the said United Company, and one-third 
part to tlie person or persons who h\u\\\ seize, inform or sue for the saine, and shall and 
may be seized as forfeited by the collector or any of the ofiicers of the custom-housii 
or customs, to be by them conveyed and deposited' in one of the said United Company's 
warehouses or other secure place. 

IV. The proprietor or proprietors of opium imported as aforesaid, may, if he or they bo 
so disposed, instead of pa^iing the duty, due and payable thereon, in the manner prescribed 
generally for the payment of the duties of customs on goods or merchandize imported by 
sea, deliver it on shore at the said United Company's warehouses, or such other warehouse 
as shall be approved by the chief ofiicer of the said United Company resident at the said 
factory at Bencoolen, and secure and lodge it therein without payment of duly in the first 
instance; provided howeve|*, that opium so warehoused shall not be removed until the duty 
imposed b^ this regulation shall be duly paid. 

V. The importers, proprietors or consignees of opium, which shall have been lodged or 
secured as aloresaid, shall within twelve calendar months, to be computed from the date of 
the produclioti of the manifest at the custom-house, clear and take irom and out of such 
wareliou*e, or j)laces, all such opium, and shall pay the full duty imposed by this regulation, 
and in case any such im|)ortcrs, proprietors or consignees, shall fail or neglect so to do, it 
Bhtdl be lawful fur the chief oilicer of the said United Company resident at the buid 
factory at Bencoolen, or such oillcer as may be duly empowered by him on his behalf, 10 

746. 4 F cp.use 
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cause all such opium to be publicly sold or exposed to sale, and after such sale, the produce 
thereof shall first be applied to the payment of the duty imposed by this regulation, and 
the overplus, if any, shall be paid to the proprietor or other persons authorized to receive the 
same; provided that no such opium shall be sold unless a price can be obtained for the 
same, equal at least to the full amount of the duty aforesaid; but if such price cannot be 
obtained, then all such opium shall be effectually destroyed, by and in the presence of such 
person as the chief officer of the said United Company resident at the said factory at 
Bencoolen shall appoint. 

.Published by order of the Vice-President in Council^ 
Fort William, \ W. B, Bayh^, 

23d September, 1817./ • • See; to GovOud* Dep*. 

Notification :— Fort William, the 5th DecemTberiSiy; " 

INCONVENIENCE being exp,erienced from the want of some defined rules regarding 
the course to be followed by individuals, in making applications to government on matters 
connected with the customs ; the Honourable the Vice-President in Council has been pleased 
to direct, thai the following resolutions be published for general information. 

All persons deeming themselves aggrieved by any order passed by the Board of P /enue, 
and who may be desirous^ of prefernng an appeal against the decision of that authority, to 
government, shall, in the first instance, make their appeal to government through the 
channel of ihe board. 

If the Board of Revenue shall, under the discretion vested in them, refuse to forward to 
government, the application so submitted to them, it will of course be open to the party 
to address government directly, in the last resort. 

AW applications regarding the import, export, or transmit of military stores, shall in 
future be made to the Secretary to Government in the Territorial Department, from whose 
office the orders of government will be issued directly to the Collector of Customs, and to 
the parties making the apphcations. 

The above rule, however, shall not be considered applicable to applications from the 
commanders or owners of vessels, to land guns belongmg to them, as a temporary con- 
venience, or for the reshipment of guns so landed. All applications of that nature shall, as 
heretofore, be addressed to the Board of Revenue, who are authorized to comply with 
them, without reference to government. 

Published by order of the Honourable the Vice-President in Council. 

Holt Mackenzie, 

Sec. to Gov* Terr. Dep. 

A. D. 1817. REGULATION XXI. 

A Regulation for modifying and explaining certain parts of Regulation IV, 1815, — 
Passed by the Vice-President in Council on the 28th October 1817. 

\This Regulation will he found among those ordered, hy the House, to be printed on 

13 Jnli/ 1819, ;>. 85.3 

[Government Gazette, May 28, 1818.] 

THE second and third paragraphs of an advertisement, published by the acting collector 
of government customs, by order of the Board of Revenue, under date the 22d of 
January 1818, as well as the annexed form of application for port clearance, having been 
productive of delay and inconvenience ; and the necessity which gave rise to their intro- 
duction, no longer existing; the Honourable the Vice-President in council has been pleased 
to rescind them, and to direct the present modified advertisement to be published for 
general information. 

With a view to relieve the mercantile community of the port, from the delays which have 
hitherto occurred in discharging drawback claims, and of contracting the time of payment 
within the narrowest possible compass, as well as to fix it to a certain period ; the Honourable 
the Vice-President in council has been pleased to direct, that the following forms be 
hereafter observed. 

1st. All claims for drawback will as usual, be made in the export application, accompanied 
by rowaimahs, if for goods, the produce or manufacture of India ; or by the specification 
of the import, date and number, if for goods imported by sea. The necessary examination 
of the claims will be made previous to the shipment of the goods, and if found correct, 
a certificate will be given to the exporter, on the presentation of which after the prescribed 
period, with receipts irt duplicate for the amount, the certificate will be discharged by 
a draft on the sub-treasurer, signed by the collector of government customs. 

2d. If any ship, on the cargo of which a certificate has been granted, or the amount of 
drawback paid, shall return to port, without accomplishing her voyage, and the exporter 
be desirous of relanding the whole, or part of such goods, he will be permitted to do so 
after the examination and entry into a register, to be kept for that purpose, of the quantity 
relanded, on making a deposit in cash or govemment securities, for the amount of drawback 
which may have been paid, until such goods shall be re-shipped. 

By order of the Board of Revenue, 

(Signed) C. JD*Oi/li/, C. G. C. 

Government Custom House, Calcutta. 
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[Go'^ernment Gazette, January 29, 1 818.] 

WITH a view to relieve the mercantile community of the port, from the delays which 
have hitherto occurred in discharging drawback claims, and of contracting the time of 
payment within the narrowest possible compass, as well as to iix it to a certain period; the 
Honourable the Vice-President in council has been pleased to direct^ that the following 
forms be observed from the first day of February 1818. 

1. All claims for drawback will, as usual, be made in the export application, accompanied' 
by xowannahs, jf for goods the produce or manufacture of India, or by the specification 
of the import date and number, if for goods imported by sea. The necessary examination 
of the claims will be made previous to the shipment of the goods, and if found correct, 
a certificate will be given to the exporter, on the presentation of which, after the prescribed 
period, with receipts, in duplicate, for the amount, the certificate will be discharged by 
a draft, signed by the Collector of Customs, on the Sub-Treasurer. 

2. All applications for a port clearance, shall be made out according to the annexed 
form, showing in three columns, the whole of the ship's cargo. 

1st. Articles on which duty has been paid. 

2dly. Articles, free of duty, not entitled to drawback. 

3dly. Articles free of duty, on which drawback has been claimed. Every such 
application, previous to its being signed by the collector, sliall be attested by the 
person in charge of the imports by sea, as well as the person in charge of the exports 
by sea, that all the duties have been collected or settled. 

3. No certificate will be considered entitled to payment, unless the goods, for which it 
has been granted, have bfeen specified in the application for port clearance made by the 
captain of tlie ship, as having claimed drawback ; as this only will be considered a sufficient 
assurance from the commander, that such goods have been actually received on board 
the ship. 

4. If any ship, on the cargo on which a certificate has been granted, or the amount of 
drawback paid, shall return to port without accomplishing her voyage, and the exporter be 
desirous of relanding the whole or part of sugh goods, he will be permitted to do so, after 
the examination and entry into a register, to be kept for that purpose, of the quantity 
xelanded, on making a deposit in cash or government securities for the amount of drawback 
which may have been paid, until such goods shall be rcshipped. 

By order of the Board of Revenue. C. D'Oyly^ Act. Col. G. C. 

FORM of application for Port clearance. 

To A. B. Collector of Government Customs. 
Sir, Please to grant a Port Clearance for the Ship C , Captain D- 



njidcr E Colours, bound to F , with the undermentioned cargo ; 



LIST OF EXPORT CARGO. 


DUTY. 


FREE. 




Not entitled to Drawback, 


Entitled to Drawback. 









I am, Sir, &c. (Signed) 

Calcutta, the of 1818. £. F. Commander. 

[Government Gazette, February 12, i8i8:— Notification.] 

WITH a view to the accommodation of the commercial community, during the present 
confined state of the wharf at the Custom House, the Honourable Uie Vice President in 
council has been pleased to authorize the acting Collector of government customs, to 
adopt the following arrangements in regard to passing certain imports and exports through 
other ghauts than the established Custom House ghaut. 

The articles hereafter specified, shall, on regular application from the merchants, be 
allowed to be landed at the ghauts enumerated below. 

• A|)plications for landing such of the enumerated artic?es as are subject to duty, at any 
of the specified ghauts, if the amount of duties has not been deposited in cash or govern-r 
roent securities, must be accompanied hytin invoice, or statement of the value,,sworn to by 
the importer or captain of the ship, if imported by sea, and the duties paid before 
permission is granted to land them at the ghauts. Applications for indigo, must be accom- 
panied by rowannahs and invoices. 

Any goods attempted to be landed at those ghauts, not being goods enumerated in the 
annexed list, shall be liable to detention, and to the same penalties as at present exist. 

Articles of a bulky nature, as per annexed schedule, under shipment to the United 
Kingdom, may on application as above, be exported froni the ghauts, on the production, 
with the application, of the rowannahs or statement (if imported by sea,) of the import 

4 F 2 date 
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date and number^ and (if necessary) a certificate of their identity from the original 
importer; or if repeatedly sold, countersigned by the immediate owners. But no article 
subject to drawback on foreign bottoms, or on British bottoms^ bound to any port but to 
the ports of the Uuiced Kingdom, shall be allowed to be exported without being brought to 
the wharf; aud a due examination regularly made of the weight, qual'ty, import, date and 
number of o/iginal import, if by sea, and correctness of rowannah, if from the interior of 
thecounirj. 

It is to be clearly understood by the public, that this modification of the existing 
regulattoiiis is to be considered only as an indulgent relaxation of the strict letter of the 
law, and liable to be revoked without any formal legislative enactment, if it should be 
found productive of abuse; or circumstances should hereafter occur, to render its con- 
tiiiuance unnecessary. 

List of Ghauts. 

4, Baretto's Ghaut. 



5. Bebee Ross's Ghaut. 



1. Colvin*s, or Cutchagoody Ghaut 

2. Coila Ghaut. 

3. Old Fort Ghaut. 

Enumeration of articles, duty free, which may be landed at and passed from the 

above Ghauts. 
Marine stores, the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom. 
Metals unwrought - - ditto - - ditto. 
Woollens - - - - ditto - - ditto. 

Enumeration of articles imported by sea, which though subject to duty, may be landed 
at and nassed from the above Ghauts. 



Marine stores. 

Timbers and spars, 

Red wood, 

Coir and Coir cordage, 

Sea coal, 

Chalk, 

Buckum or Sappan wood, 



Rattans, 

Cocoa nuts, 

Cowries, 

Swedish iron and steel. 

Betel nuts. 

Empty bottles. 



Enumeration of articles, which may be exported from the above Ghauts, to the 

United Kingdom. 



Wines and liquors, 

Benjamin, 

Gum copal, 

Safflower, 

Raw bids and leather, 

Munjiet, 

Lac. 



Indigo, 

Saltpetre, 

Sugar, 

Diy ginger. 

Raw silk, 

Pepper, 

Red wood and other woods, 

Borax and tincal. 

By order of the Board of Revenue, 
Calcutta, 7th Feb. 1818. C. D'Oylt/, 

Actff Collector G. C. 

[Government Gazette, Aug. 13, 1818.] 
Fort William, thesist.July 1818: — Teruitouiai. Department. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the several collectors of government customs have been 
authorized and directed, to grant free rowannahs for indigo proceeding from the interior of 
the country to Calcutta, on receiving from the parties bonds for the amount of transit duty 
payable on the said article, with the security of some responsible person, executed according 
to the form annexed 10 this notification, and subject to the several conditions here- 
after specified. 

The rowannahs above described shall be granted, either by the collector of government 
customs at Calcutta, or at the Custom House, from within the range of which the indigo 
ma}' be dispatched. 

in the event of a dispatch of indigo, for which a bond rowannah may have been 
obtained, falling short of the quantity tnerein specified, the collector whose Custom House 
the indigo may first pass, will, on application being made by the party, note on the face 
of the rowannah the real quantity dispatched, and the party shall be held bound only for 
a proportionate share of the duty specified in his bond, the rowannah being good only for 
the quantity noted as aforesaid. 

In like manner when a portion of the indigo covered by a rowannah shall be exported, the 
collector of government customs at Calcutta, shall note on the rowannah the quantity so 
exported, specifying the vessel on whicli the article may be exported, and the place to which 
it may be consigned; and in the event of the indigo being exported otherwise than on 
a British bottom to the United Kingdom, Gibraltar, or Malta, the collector before permitting^ 
the export of the article, shall require payment of a proportionate share of the amount of 
the bond, with such further export duty as may be prescribed. 

Bonds granted under the terms of this notification , shall bear intcrej-t at th3 rate of 
12 per cent; but no demand for the interest due on the bond shall be made in any case in 
which the indigo, therein specified, shall be exported by sea, whether on a British or 
foreign bottom. 

If 
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If any indigo specified in a rowannah, granted as above, shall not be exported within the 
period of one year from the date of its being granted, the parties shall be allowed to renew 
their bond for a further period of one year, on satisfying the collector of government 
customs at Calcutta, that the said indigo is still forthcoming; but if any indigo, specified 
in a bond granted under the terms of this notification, shall remain not exported at the 
expiration of the second year, the amount of duty payable on such indigo snail be paid, 
with interest at the rate of 12 per cent; excepting always casea of unavoidable loss and 
accident as provided for in the bond. 

Bonds shall not be received for any sum less than 500 rupees. All dispatches therefore 
of indigo, which may be less than 100 maunds, shall be subject to duty as heretofore. 

Persons receiving bond rowannahs, shall pay a fee of 2i per cent, on the amount of 
their bond. 

All persons who may prefer taking out rowannahs as heretofore, are of course at liberty 
to do so, and in like manner persons who may not be able to find a responsible surety to 
join them in a bond for the prescribed duty, must take out rowannahs for their indigo, 
under the rules contained in the existing regulations. 

Form or Bond, 

KNOW all men by these presents, that we 
are jointly and severally held and firmly bound to the United Company of merchants 
<jf England trading to the East Indies, in the sum of Sicca rupees to be paid to 

the said United Company, or their certain attorney, agents, successors, or assigns, for which 
payment to be well and truly made, together with interest, at and after the rate of 12 per 
cent per annum, we jointly and severally bind ourselves and each of us, and our respective 
heirs, executors, and administrators, by these presents. Sealed with our respective seals, 
dated the day of in the 58th year of the reign of our 

Sovereign Lord George the Third, and in the year of Christ 

Whereas the above bounden is (or are) justly 

and truly indebted to the said United Company of merchants of Enghuid trading to the 
East Indies, in tlie sum of Sicca rupees being the amount 

of duty payable to the said United Company, at the rate of per 

on maunds of indigo, in lieu of prompt 

payment, whereof the above written obligation has been accepted by the said United 
Company : And whereas the duty upon indigo is allowed to be drawn back upon exportaiioii 
to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or to Malta or Gibraltar, on British 
ships duly navigated, but a duty is payable upon the exportation ihcreof to any other 
place whatever : 

Now the condition of this obli£i;ation is such, that if the above bounden 

his or their heirs, executors or administrators, shall within 
one year from the day of export or cause to be 

exported, the above mentioned quantity of'indigo to any part of the said United Kingdom, 
or to Gibraltar or Malta (unless prevented by unavoidable loss or accident), the proof 
whereof shall be upon the said and of which exportation due 

proof shall be given by the said to the satisfaction of the 

collector of government customs at Calcutta : or if the said 

shall within uie period of one year, exporter cause to be exported to any other place what- 
ever, the said quantity of indigo, (unless prevented by unavoidable loss and accident as 
aforesaid), the proof whereof shall be upon the said and shall 

pay to the said United Company the full duty payable thereupon, without interest, and make 
due proof of such last mentioned exportation, and payment, to the satisfaction of the 
collector of government customs at Calcutta, then this obligation to be void, otherwise to 
remain in full Ibrce. 

Published by order of His Excellency the most Noble the Governor General in Council. 

Hoit Mackenzie, 

Sec. to Gov^ Terr* Dep<. 

[Government Gazette, October 1, 1818:] 

Fort Willi am, September 25, 181 3. 

THE following extract of a general letter, received from the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, under date the 6ih September 1813, and revised table of rates to be charged 
to private merchants, for the management of such Indian merchandize as may be lodged 
in the Company's warehouses in lingland, under the Act of the 53d Geo. 3, cap. 155, 
as established by the Honourable the Court of Directors, arc re-published for general 
information. 

7. <* You will cause advertisements to be issued in the most public and general manner, 
" notifying that dw Company will continue to receive into thcnr warehouses in London, any 
" goodb and merchandizes whatever, the property of individuals, and to defray alt the 
*' c'Xperi>es of housing, landing, and managing the same, and albo of selling the goods at 
^' the Company'^ ^'alcs, if the parlies choose that mode of disposing of them, for wliich the 
'' Con.pany arc to be lemunerated by a graduated per-centage, agreeably to a table ol rates 
*' which sluill be sent out by the regular ships of the sea::on, varying according to the value 
^* and bulk of tlie goods " 

74^- 4 I'" 3 
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SCHEDULE OF ItATES to be charged by'the'East'lnak Company, for the Management 
of Goods imported by Private Merchants* 

For Warehouse Rent per week, payable upon such parcel of a ship's cargo from the day 
on which the first parcel of goods by that ship shall be delivered into the Company'n 
warehouses. 

N. B.— On goods sold at the Company's sales, the importer is to pay" the 
weekly rent until the prompt day/ from which day the buyer is to pay it ' ' 

For Wharfage, landing, cartage, housing, coopering, taring, mending Packages, if broken 
by ordinary ships, breakage, enlarging fndigo or other chests, when necessary, weighing, 
showing to the Buyers, printing Catalogues, selling at the sale at the East-India House, 
or showing and attendance, in case the Importer shall sell the goods by private sale, and 
delivering, calculated on the sale value of.goods sold at the Company's sales, and on the 
estimate value of goods sold by private bargain ; — viz. 



ALOES . . . - 

Asmatto • • . . 

Anniseed - , - 

Arrack and other spirits 

Arrow Root - - - 
Arsemc, harlall and orpimcnt 

Assafoetida - • • 



Bark 

Bees' wax ---•-••• 
Benjamin ----.--* 

Borax -.----.-- 

Callicoes, printed or dycd> (vide prohibited Piece Goods) 
Callicoes, white ------- 

Cambogium -------- 

Camphire -----.-« 

Canes and sticks ------- 

Carderaons -------. 

Cassia buds -------- 

Cassia lignia ------- w 

Castor beans -------- 

Castor oil ----- - 

Cayenne pepper ------- 

Chillies 

China root -•--•-.- 



Chinese manufactures, viz, china-ware, coque de perle, 
fans, ink, mats, lacquered ware, mother o'pearl ware, , 
paper, soy, &c. - - - - - - -J 

Cinnabar - - » - - - ^ - 



Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Cochineal 



RATES 
per Cent. 



4 - 

2 10 

4 - 



-I 



4 - 
4 - 

3 - 

4 - 
3 - 

Q, 10 

a - 

a - 

a - 

ci - 

3 - 

2 - 

a JO 
a 10 

4 - 

2 10 

4 - 
4 - 
4 - 



2 - 

1 - 

1 - 

2 - 



Bent per Week. 



- 2 per chest, 

- 1 d* 

- li d* 

- f per butt, 
" \per pipe. 

- 6 per cask. 

- a per chest. 

- X d« ■ 

- i| d* 



1 

li 

1 
1 



2 per bale. 
1 1 per chest. 



- ^k 



3 per 1000, 
1 J per chest 
I d» 

1 d* 

- § per bag. 
1 per chest. 
-J per bag. 
-f d« 
«| d'' 

1 per lot 

1 per chest. 
1 § per bale, 
1 I per chest. 



• That is the day (fixed at the time of sale) upon which the buyer engages to pny in full for llic goods hroufjht 
by hira. In case the Gor^ds brought pass the Sales, the whole of the Warehouse Rent, until the period of 
delivfcry, will of coarse remain a charge upon the GoodS; and be paid by the Importer, cr the person to whom 
he may transfer his property in the Goods, 
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Schedule of B.aXts— continued. 



Cocuius indicus 
Coffee 



Columbo root -------- 

Coral beads - - - - - -•"- 

Cornelian, agate, and Arangoe stones, beads, and maiiuO 
factures of ditto - - ^ - - - . -J 

Cotton thread or yarn ------ 

Cotton wool, Bengal, Madras and Sural . - - 
Cotton wool, Bourbon - . - - - - - 

Cowries --------- 

Cubebs --------- 

Dragon's blood - - • - - - - - 

Elephants teeth and Sea Horse* teeth - - - 

Frankincense -------- 

Galanga root -------- 

Galbanum - .------ 

Galls 

Ginger --------- 

Gum ammoniac ,.--•-- 
Gum annimi ----«--- 

Gum Arabic --------- 

Gum copul - - - - - -.-- 

Gum kino -- 

Gum mastic .-•----- 

Gum olibanum - - - - - " . - 

Gum senega -------- 

Gum tragacanth ------- 

Ilartull {vide Arsenic) „..--. 
Hemp and Sunn - - - - " . " . • 

Hides 

Horns --------- 

Indigo - - - - - ",■ 

Kelp, barilla, or alkali 

Lack lake -------- 

Long pepper 

Mucc --------- 

l^Iother 0* pearl shells 

Munjeet 

'Musk --------- 



Muslins, printed or dyed (viVc prohibited Piece Goods.) 



Muslins, white 
Myrabolans 
Myrrh 

X^ankeen cloth • 
Nutmegs - 
Nux vomica ■ 
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RATES 
pet Cent. 



4 - 



4 - 

1 -" 

2 - 

1 - - 

I 10 

1 - 

4 - 

3 - 

5 " 
a - 

3 - 

4 • 
4 - 

3 - 

4 - 

2 10 
2 to 

1 10 

Q. 10 

2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 to 

2 - 

4 ". 
4 - 
2 - 

7 - 

2 -^ 

4 - 
1 - 

4 - 

4 " 



Rent per Weelf. 






D. 

- 1 per bag, 

2 per bale. 
1 per large bag, 
fper small bag of 
about 112 lbs. 

- 2 per chest. 

- 1 per lot, ' 

- I d' 

- 1 J per bale, 

- 1 d* 

- 1 J per bale. 

- ~ I per chest. 

- I i per chest. 

- 1 per cwt. 

- 1 per chest. 

- - f per bag. 

- 2 per chest, 
-if d** 

- - J per bag, 

- 1 I per chest. 






d-* 

d** 
d« 
d* 
d** 
d* 
d» 
d«» 



- I per bale. 

- 3 per 100. 

- I d» 

- 1 ^ per chest, 

- - 1 per cwt. 

- 1 i per chest. 

- - V per bag. 

- 1 J per chest. 

- -f per cwt. 

- --J per bag. 

- 1 per chest. 



i 10 


- 1 V per bale. 


4 - 


- - 1 per bag. 


3 -^ 


- 1 1 per chest. 


2 - 


— 1 i perbaleorchost 


1 - 


- I J per chest. 


4 - 


- - 1 per bag. 



(co?iiinucd.) 
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Schedule of Rates— con/i«ue£?. 



Oit5» chemical -•----, 

Opium 

Orpimettt(rtc?c Arsenic) ..-*•, 
Pepper, black ---•-., 
Pepper, white - - - - . * 

Prohibited Piece Goods - - - . • 
Puree -----.*. 

Kattani -------, 

Rhubarb --•••», 

Rice . . , • - . . 

Safflower - - - • - - - . 

Sago --•••-,,. 
Sal ammoniac ------. 

Saltpetre - ^ 

Sea Horse teeth (vide Elephants teeth) 

Sealing wait 

Seed luck -•--.«, 

Senna. ••,--.. 

Shellack 

Silk, t?i2. ( Raw Silk of Bengal or China) - 
Silk, viz. Wrought Silk» (prohibited Piece Goods) 

Skins 

Spirits {vide Arrack) -----. 
Slicklack 

Sugar, Bengal, Bourbon, or Java 

Sugar candy 

Talc or ubruck -•---, 

Tamarinds -.---,- 
Terra Japonica - -.---• 

Tin 

Tortoiscshell ------- 

Turracrick -•----. 

Tutenague --.-.-. 
Wood for dying and all other wood - - " - 
Wool, of sheep or goats - - - - . 



ItATES 
per Ceiit. 



Rent per Week. 



Q. - 



a - 

St - 

1 10 

2 - 

4 " 

2 - 

a - 

3 - 

4 -- 

4 - 

1 - 

4 - 

4 - 

4 - 

4 ~ 

I - 

4 - 

4 4 



2 - 
4 " 
4 - 
4 - 

1 10 

4 - 
a - 

3 - 
3 - 



S D. 

- -|- per bottle. 

^ 1 per chest. 

- 1 perbagofSiaib. 

- 2i d» 12241b. 

- I j. per bale. 

- 1 per chest. 

- 3 per J 000. 

- I per chest. 
" -i per'bag. 

- - J per bale. 

- - 1 per bag» 

- 2 per chest. 

- S per ton. 

- 2 per chest. 

- 2 d** 

- 1 per bale. 

- 2 per chest, 

« I ^ perbaloorclieit. 



- I per 100. 

- - J per bag. 

- - J por bag. 

1 1}^^^ basket 
*{_ or chest. 

- 1 per chest. 

- 1 per box, 

- 2 per chest 
"2 d*» 

- - {- per chest* 
" I d" 

- -J per bag. 

- - -J per cwt. 

- 3 per ton. 

- 1 per bale. 



Articles not enumerated^ mil he charged according to their Value and Bulk, 

These rates arc calculated on the usual packages in which goods heve hitherto been imported ; 
proportionable rates will be charged for any other kinds of packages. - 

All packages weighhjg more than three hundred weiglit and a half gross, will be liabU to 
double warehouse rent. 

If goods require to be garbled, or to have new packages, a reasonable .price will be charged for 
the same. 

A cliarge of one quarter per cent on the gross value of all goods whether sold at the sale, or 
delivered by valuatn n, will be charged to the proprietors' in addition to the above per-centages 
respectively, and the hitherto customary fees of one half per cent, paid in the accountant's oflicc, 
and ten shillings and sixpence per mile paid in the treasury ofBce, are for the future not to be paid 
to, or received by the clerka in either of those offices. * 

The usual petty fee of lot or loading money, will be paid to the warehouse keepers, by the 
parties who may take the gqods a^ay. 

By order of the Board of Trade 

it. C. riowdtn, Secretary. 



ON THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE COUNTRY. ^p; 

Notification. 

HIS Excellency the most -noble the Governor General in Council having deemed it right to 
relieve the merchants from the payment of town duty on goods brought into Calcutta, for 
expoitation by sea, whether to the United Kingdom of Great Britain, or elsewhere, has 
directed the following rules to be observed from this date : — 

1. Upon any dispatch of such goods, being imported by way of the river Hooghly, 
the boat or boats on which the same shall be laden, shall, on their arrival at Bolookhal to 
the north, or Muggah Thannah to the south, bring to, until the proprietor shall have made 
application at the custom house, for permission to pass the goods free of town duty. Such 
application shall be accompanied by the rowannah covering the goods, and shall specify 
the quantity, quality, and value of the article as entered in the rowannah. The collector 
shall then grant a pass, under which the goods shall be conducted in charge of a peon, to 
the custom house wharf, to be weighed; provided, however, that no goods snail in any case 
be entitled to exemption from town duty, except under such pass; and that articles at- 
tempted to be landed at any other place than that indicated in the pass, or attempted to 
b.e ianded any where, without such pass, shall still, as heretofore, he chargeable with the 
payment of the established town duly. 

2. Should the goods be imported by the route of the Sunderbunds, tlie boat or boats on 
which tiiey shall be laden, shall bring to at the custom house chokey at Gurreah Ghaut, 
and there await the receipt of the pass to be granted by the collector, under the above rule, 
which shall in all its provisions be field equally applicable to such case. 

5, The points at which goods coming by land shall wait for the arrival of the said pass, 
ar« tl|e first custom house chokeys at which they nuiy arrive in their route to Calcutta, 
from whence they shall be conducted direct to the custom house, for the purpose of being 
weighed. It is, however, hereby declared, that, sliould any goods be brought within the 
boundary chokeys above described, without such pass from the collector, or be found within 
those limits at any time, previously to having been weighed at the custom house, otherwise 
than in their actiml transit, under such pass to the custom house, they shall in all such in- 
stances be chargeable as heretofore with town duty. 

4. If a merchant be desirous of storing goods, injporied and actually weighed ofl' at the 
custom imusc, under cither of the three preceding rules, he shall be at liberty to do bo,^ 
on entering into a bond, bearing interest at the rate of la per cent, for the discharge of 
the full amount of town duties due upon the goods, in case they shall not be exported by 
sea, within the period of one year from the date thereof. No bond shall be taken where 
theatnount of duty on the goods shall be less than 100 rupees, nor shall it contain atiy 
restriction as to the place, to which the goods comprehended in it, shall be exported ; but, 
in all other respects, it shall be similar in form and conditions to tiiose which are executed 
b}^ individuals on receiving indigo for exportation. 

5. It shall be the duty of the collector to have the said bond cancelled on the exportation 
of the goods, or to realize the amount of the same, if not cancelled within the appointed 
time ; provided, however, that it shall be competent to the owner of such goods, to transfer 
by sale, or otherwise, the whole or any portion of them, under the imnumity derived from 
itiQ said bond, so long as it may last; but the bond shall not be cancelled until the collector 
shall have satisfied himself, that the whole of the articles embraced in it, have been cleared 
out for exportation by sea; in default of which it shall take ellcct against the original 
exeeutor, for so much of the goods as may remain uncleared,— any such transfer not- 
withstanding. 

6. A fee of aj per cent, on the amount of tiie bond, shall be levied upon their execution, 
for the benefit of the collector, his deputies, and head assistant. 

7. It shall be discretional with the collector to refuse the above indulgence, in any case 
wherein lie may have good reason for doubting the sufficiency or respectability of 
parties tendering the bond ; and to require in cases where he may deem fit, a deposit 
of Company's paper, or the actual payment of the town duties, in the first instance: 
an appeal will, of course, lie to tlie board of customs, should any individual conceive him- 
self aggrieved by the award of tlie collector in this respect. 

His Excellency the most noble the Governor General in Council, having been pleased to 
adopt the above rules, solely from the consideration of the present confirmed state of the 
custom house wharf, it is pf course to be understood, that they are to be in force only 
until the warehouses now constructing at the custom house are completed, when the pror 
visions of clause 2d, section xxx,.Regulation X. of 3810, will again be strictly adhered to. 

By order of the Board of Customs, salt and opium, 

Gov* Custom House, \ C, IXChlii,^ 

Caljcjutta, Aug. 5, 1819. J Cpl. Or. C. 
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Appendix (I2.) 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of Duties levied ou Imports into Ceylon, and those charged 
on the same Articles imported into the Territories of the Honourable East India Company. 



DESCIIIPTION 

of 

GOODS. 



Green baixe « - , - 
Military caps, leather belts, &c. 

Ale and porter . • - 

Blacking - . - - 

Boat cloaks - - - - 

IJoots - - - - - 
Glass bottles 
Butter (salt) - 

Cables (hemp) - « . 

Camblct - - - - 

Canvass • • . - 

Curds 

Chalk 

Cheese . - , . 

Cyder 

Cloth (woollen) of sorts - 

Cottoij goods - - - 

Confectionary • - . 

Covers (dish) • - - 

Flannel . - , - 

Gloves - « • . 

Hams • - - . - 

Hats 

Herrings * . . - 

Hoop iron » - . - 

Bar Inm . - ^ - 

Pig lend - » « - 
Sheet lead for ships* stems 

Paints - . . - - 

Perry - * - • - 

Quicksilver - - • - 

Rosin - - - . - 

Salmon (salted) - - - 
Salt beef und pork 
Sauces (meat and fish) - 
Shot (bird) «... 

Cask staves - * - . 

Silk stockings • . - 

Cotton d* • . , - 

Tar 

Tjtt plates - - - • 

Vinegar . - - - 

Sheet copper - • - 

Cutlery . . . - 

Ironmongery • . - 

Anehort - - - - 

Cordage . - - • 

Stationery * - • • 
Ribbons and British silb 
Cansblets, bombazeens, Irish'j 

poplins und Norwich ah awls j* 
Blankets 
Worsted stockings, Guernsey^ 

frocks & woollen caps - 
Widcs of sorts 
Brandy - « - 

Jamaica rum 
llotktids - - . 
'i able and kitchen utensils 
Lucks, bolls and hinges - 
bcale and weighs 
Clocks and watches 
Nails- 

Muihematicai instruments 
Braziery ... 



-i 



KATE 

per Cent 

of 

CEYLON DUTY. 



10 p' cent p* yard 

lo p'cent 

20 p* cent p' hogshead 

10 p* cent 

12 1 p'cent ed. 

15 p' cent p' pair 
10 p* cent p' ^ross 

15 p'cent p* lb. 

15 p* cent p' cwr. 

lajV cent p' yard 

10 p* cent p* bolt 

25 p' cent p* dozen 

50 p* cent p' cwt, 

12 I p*cent p*Ib. 
10 p* cent p' dozen 

10 p'cent p'yurd 

6 p*cent 
12 I p'cent 
10 p* cent 
10 p'cent 
10 p* cent 
12 i p'cent per lb. 

!o p* cent 
12 p'cent p* keg 

1 1 p' cent p' cwt. 
J 8 p* cent p* cwt. 

12 p'cent p*cwf, 
14 p'cent p' cwt, 
1(1 p'cent p'cwt. 
7 1- p* cent p' cwt* 
20 p* cent p''lb, 
100 p'cent pMb» 
7 J p* cent p* keg 
7jf p* cent p* tierce 

10 */ cent p'doz, pint? 
25 p* cent p' cwt. 
to p'cent p' too 

7 f p* cent 
10 p cent p' dozen 
1 8 p* cent p' barrel 

10 p'cent 

15 p*cent p'do^cn 

14 p'cent p'lb. 

10 p'cent 

10 p* cent 

10 p' cent 

10 p' cent 

10 p* cent 

10 p' cent 

10 p'cent 

10 p* cent 

10 p'cent 

10 p'cent 
20 p' cent 
40 p* cent 
60 |>* cent 



10 p* cent 



Rate of Duty 

at Ceylon, 

pur Weight, 

fik-nsurc, orTah, 



B.D, 



10 

2 
2 
I 



G. P. 
2 - 



Rate of Duty 

at 

Ea>t rndia 

Company** Ports. 



5 - 

1 -. 

2 « 



4 
1 



-. 6 - 



6 .* 



4 - 

- 2 



1 
5 
2 

4 
4 

2 
2 



1 - - 



Duty free 
2 1 p* cent 
2 1 p' cent 
2 1" p' cent 

free 
2 f p* cent 
2 i p' cent 
2 1 p' cent 

free 



2 I p'cent 
2 i p* cent 
2 1 p' cent 
2 I p' cent 

free 
2 1 p* cent 
2 1^ p* cent 

free 

2 I- p* cent 
2 f p' cent 
2 ^ p* cent 
Ci I p' cent 
free 



2 i p' cent 
2 j; }»' cent 
5 p* cent 

free 
2 J p* cent 
2 I p' cent 
2 1 p* cent 

free 
2 i p* cent 
sip* cent 
2 I p* cent 

free 



2 1 p* cent 
free 



2 1' p' cent 
2 per cent 

free 



10 p'cent 
20 p' cent 
20 p* cent 
20 p* cent 



free 



Excess of Duty 

cliarged nt 
CEYLON. 



10 p' cent* 
7 1 p' cent* 
17!^ p*cent* 

7 1 p* cent. 
1 2 1 p' cent, 
12 1 p*cent. 

7 1 p' cent. 
12 f p*cent. 

15 p'cent. 
12 J p' cent. 

10 p' cent. 
22 1 p* cent, 
47 1 p'cent. 

10 p cent. 

7 J p' cent. 

10 p' cent. 

3 I ])* cent. 

10 p' cent. 

10 p* cent, 

10 p' cent, 

7 i p' cent. 

10 p* cent* 
7 J p* cent. 

9 ^ p' cent. 

1 1 p' cent* 
18 p'cent. 

12 p*cent» 
14 p'cent. 

14 p* cent* 
5 p* cent, 

15 p* cent, 
too p* cent. 

5 p' cent, 
5 p*ccnt. 

7 J p' cent, 
25 p' cent. 
7f p* cent. 

5 P* cent. 
7 J p* cent, 
18 p* cent* 

10 p'cent. 
12|' p'cent, 

14 p'cent. 
10 p'cent. 
10 p'cent. 
10 p*ccnt, 
10 p*cenL 
7 ^ p* cent, 

8 p* cent, 

10 p'cent. 
10 p'cent. 
10 p'cent. 



20 p* cent, 
40 p' cent. 



10 p'cent. 



The Par of Exchange for the Rix Dollar, is taken in estimating the per-centngc charged at 
Ceylon^ on the I'-ngliih'cobt of the various Articles. 
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-REGULATIONS of the JAVA GOVERNMENT, from ist November i8a8. 



ALIEN LAW. 



Whereas experience having taught that the rules and regulations, with regard to the 
arrival at, the stay on, and the departure from this island, iure in part incomplete and 
insufliiQient, and in part become useless; and wishing to promote the public good and 
the welfare of the citizens of these possessions, so we have seeu fit to de,c^ee^ as we 
decree by these, 

Art. 1. — The commanders, whether of Netherlands or other vessels, coming from 
Europe, America, or any of the possessions of European powers in Asia or AlVica^ are 
bound immediately on their arrival in the roads, to fill up a blank form given them by the 
harbour-master, to contain the name, age, profession, country, and last place of residence 
of each passenger on board. 

^rt. 2. — "X^^Q harbour-master shall send this form, so filled up, to the bailieu. 

Art, 3. — No passenger may debark or come or? siiore* before the abovemeotioncd blank 
is filled up. 

Art, 4. — ^I'hc passengers, on the day of their coming on shore, shall attend at the office of 
the oailifT, and ucliver their passports or any papers of that nature which they may possess. 

Art, 5* — No peraons whatever, tavern-keepers or private individual, are at liberty to 
receive in their houses, or to entertain persons thus arriving, without reporting thereof to the 
bullilf, upon pain of the forfeiture of 300 guilders, 

Art. 6. — ^Tl)c bailiff shall place such persons as arc not provided with passports or papers 
oFthat nature, under the necessary charge of the police. 

Art. 7. — ^The bailiff shall report such persons to the Governor General, and attend 
his orders. 

Art. 8.— Whenever the Governor General shall see fit to pernjit such pcreons to remain 
in or about Batavia, the bailiff shall give them a written permission to rem«nin there during 
the time fixed by the Govenor General, at the termination of which, further petition for 
a lunger slay must be made. 

Art. 9. — Whenever the Governor General considers that permission to remain ought not 
to be granted to persons arriving here, he shall give such orders as shall be deemed serviceable, 
and the commander of the ship in which the person cante, is bound on his departure to 
take him with him. 

Art, 10. — No persons above referred to are pcnnitted to ^^o beyond the environs of Batavia, 
mucli less to travel from one place to another through the' island, without previously having 
requested and obtained permission from the Governor General ; whilst by this, all post, 
masters, livery-stablemen, tavern-keepers, and other persons, are expressly forbidden con- 
veying or entertaining strangerB wlio are not provided with such permission, on pain of 
a penalty of 300 guilders. 

Art. n. — ^The tavern-keepers or other persons, who receive travellers, must make kno\vt\ 
their arrival to the local authority, \yhether they be provided with passports or Jiot; and in 
the first case, present the passports for countersigning. 

Art, 12. — ^liie above mentioned persons shall visit no other place or places than such as 
are mentioned in the passport; nor is any resident or other civil servant permitted to grant 
another, or to make any alteration in the one granted, upon pain of the forfeiture of 
their place. 

Art. 13. — No one may establish liimself on Java, v :thout the express permission of the 
Governor General. 

Art. 14. — ^To obtain permission for establishment on Java, a petition must be presented 
to the Governor General, with a relation of all the circumstances, delivery of the passports 
and other papers, and the developement of the petitioner's definite plans. 

^rt. 15.— Whenever the petitioner shall be permitted to establish himself on Java, 
a suitable act must be issued to him. 

Art. i6. — 'J'liis act m':;t be registered at the bureau of the place where the new inhabitant 
wishes to fix himself, he being bound to give in to the local authority or magistrate, the oath 
of allegiance to his Majesty, to the Governor General, and of obedience to the laws and 
regulations; of which oath mention shall be made upon said act. 

Art. 17. — The established citizens of Java are at liberty to travel through the island, and 
wishing so to do, shall call on the resident or magistrate for a travelling pass, which he 
may nut refuse to grant. 

Art. 18. — Citizens travelling, shall be bound to exhibit their passports to the residents of 
the places through which they pass. 

Art. 19. — Citizens established on Java wishing to leave it, shall be bound publicly to 
make known their intention, by advertisement in the Batavia Gazette, at least six weeks 
before their departure, to the end that each one may govern himself accordingly relative to 
unsettled concerns. 

4 G 2 Art, 20.— 
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Art, 20. — ^The establishecl citizens who wish to leave Java, and give evidence of having 
fulfilled the requisiiions of the last article, as well as each one who may wish to absent 
himself for a certain length of time, shall be provided by the magistrate or resident of the 
places of their residences with passports, which they must exhibit to the magistrate or 
resident of the place of their embarkation, and there have registered. 

Art^ 21. — All commanders of vessels are forbidden to convey any persons from this island, 
who are not provided with suitable passports, on penalty of a fine of looo guilders, for the 
payment of which the vessel and cargo are declared bound. 

Art. 22. — In every instance when the resident or magistrate grants a passport for leaving 
this island, he shall acquaint the Governor General thereof. 

Commissioners General for Netherlands India. Per order^ 

The Secretary General. 
Batavia, 28th August 1818. (Signed) RM'Ozy, 



REGULATION for levying the Import and Export Duties in JAVA and MADURA, 
to take effect from and after the 1st November 1818. 

Harbours open for Fessels. 

Art. 1. — Vessels coming from Europe, America, or any of the possessions of European 
powers in Asia or Africa, may enter no other harbour than that of Batavia. These vessels 
must also enter and discharge their caigocs at Batavia; unless for particular reasons, 
permission is given by the supreme government to enter and discharge at Samarang 

orSourabava. . 1 . , t^ . r^ 

Art. 2.— Vessels departing for places mentioned above, may clear out at Batavia, Samarang;, 
or Sourabaya, as ihoy choose, provided they have taken in all their cargo at the place 
where thev clear out. 

Art. 3.— Nunc of the vessels referred to above, may touch at any other harbour or place 
on Java or Madura, much less discharge or take in goods there, except by express permission 
from the supreme govennnent. 

Art, 4. — The Chinese junks shall be admitted at Baiavia only. 

Art. 5.— Vessels belonging to the inhabitants oF Java and Madura, or of any other places 
situated in the eastern seas and under Netherlands jurisdiction, as well as all vessels 
belon^inj; to Indian princes and nations with whom the Netherlands government is in amity, 
may entci-and leave the harbours of Java and Madura, submitting themselves to existing^ 
rules and regulations. These vessels sailing to Europe, America, or the possessions or 
European powers in Asia and Africa, are subject as other ships, to the requisitions 
of Art. 1, 2 8C3. 

The pai/ment of ami freedom from Dnlics on Imports and Exports in general. 
Art. 6. — The import and export duties must be paid on all goods brought to or taken 
from Java and Madura, with tlie exception only of such as arc by this regulation expressly 
declared free, and according to rules and rcgulraions further to be made. 

Art. 7.— The duties niust be paid so often as the goods go from, or come to Java and 
Madura, to or from places situated out of these islands. 

Art. 8.— Goods taken from one place to another on Java and Madura aie not subject to 
the import and export duties— keeping in view however the regulations for the coasting 
trade made or to be made; the commanders of such vessels shall however be bound to 
deposit the export duties, or produce satisfactory security for their payment, before they can 
ler*aliy discharge at the place on Java or Madura, to which they arc bound. 

Art.o. Ships putliu" in, in distress, or those bound to places situated out of Java and 

Madura, and anchoring m the roads, nay no import dutie*?, except on such goods as they 
way be obliged to discharge or sell. Ihese discharges however may not ta''c place, except 
by express permission from the supreme government or local magistrates, and under the 
necessary inspection. , . , , , . . , , , . 

An. 10.— Goods shipped from one vessel on board another lying m the roads, are subject 
to the same import and export duties as other goods—moreover such transfer may not take 
place without permission, ass before, and under the needful inspection. 

Art. 1 1. No duties drc levied on goods imported for exportation, provided such intention 

is made known before their disclmrge— tiic goods themselves sent to the public stores at 
j3;ntavin, a payment made of 2 [)crcent,"on their estimated value,^and of a reasonable store- 
rent. The goods may remain there one year, at the termination of which time the usual 
import duties must be paid. 
Art. 12. — The following articles arc declared i\cQ of import duties : 
Coined gold nifd silver. 
Manufactured gold and silver bars, &c. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, goats. 
Jewels and precious stones. 
Baggage of the military, 

Bagitage of seafaring persons, and passengers, with the understanding thai the 
ai licks cannot be cons'del'cd objects of trade. 

Art. 13. 
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"Art. 13. — ^The following articles are declared free of export duties : 
Coined gold and silver. 
Salt. 

Jewels and precious stones. 
Baggage of seafaring persons, military and passengers, under the regulation of 

me foregoing article. 
Rations and provisions for the support of the land forces, and for the use of the 
ships equipages on board the Royal Netherlands or Indian ships of war. 
Art. 14,— The import and export duties must be paid in silver coin, declared current by 
the supreme government of Netherlands India, and at the value fixed by them. 

The amount of Import and Export DtUict and contraband Trade. 

Art. 15. — ^The amount of the import and export duties shall be determined (so soon as 
that can be done with ejcactness,) by a prepared schedule, of all such goods as are subject 
to such duties. 

Art. 16. — For so long as this schedule shall not be formed and published, the money value 
of the goods as expressed in the invoice of shipment, shall be the basis on which the 
import duties are to be levied. 
Of this value increased by the addition of 30 per cent, must be paid: 
By Netherlands vessels, 6 per cent. 

-3iy foreign vessels cleared out in the Netherlands, 9 per cent. 
By foreign vessels cominjj from foreign ports, J 2 per cent, 
all with regard to loroi^n vessels, lor so far as no different arrangements shall have been 
entered into by his Majesty and any of the foreign powers. 

Art. 17. — Whenever the prices of the goods, according to the invoice, are entered too 
taw in comparison with other goods arrived with prices current, or with other known 
critcrions, the person entering them is at liberty to hand in an improved and more correct 
statement. The collector is in duty bound 10 consider and take the opinion of the water 
fiscal upon this statement. 

Art. 18. — When the persoti interested refuses to give in such corrected statement, or in 
case he declares that he possesses no invoice, the import and export duties must be calculated 
and paid according to the market prices of the day, upon which according to law the stale- 
lueni must be presented. 

Art. 19,— Indian goods brought by vessels of the natives, shall pay the import duties on 
the amormt at which they are valued. 

Art.iio. — Goods brought by Chinese jonks, arc not included in the foregoing regulations, 
but must pay the import duties according to the following standard : 

A large jonk from Nympho -.---« /, 6000 

A small ditto - - ditto ----.-.- 4000 

A large jonk from Canton ------- 5000 

A snmll ditto - - ditto ------- 3^0 

A largo jonk from Eymuy ---*---- 4000 

A small ditto - - ditto -----... aooo 

upon the payment of which, the whole cargo brbught by these jonks may be freely landed ; 
with this ululcrslanding, however, that in this cargo there arc not included European 
goods or produulions, nor goods originally from the west of India, which however they 
are permitted to bring, but the import duties oii which must be paid according to the 
foregoing regulations. 

Art, 21.— For so long as the schedule referred to in Art. 15, is not prepared and published, 
the value of the goods shall be fixed by the market price9,on the day of entry for exportation. 
On this value must be |)aid, 

In Netherlands ships, 6 per cent. 
In foreign ship^ bound to the Netherlands, 9 percent. 
In foreign ships bound to foreicn ports, 12 per cent, 
all with rognni to foreign ships, proviclcd no different arrangements shall have been entered 
into, between his Majesty imdany of ihc foreign powers. 

Art, 22. In the foregoing regulations are not included the following goods, which arc 
subject to permanent export duties, as follows:-^ 



Cofiee, per picul of 125 lbs. - 

Pepper, d" d* - - - 

Sugar, d" d« - 

Arrack, per logger of 388 jugs, 
i6t quality 

od d« - - - 
3d d" - . - 

Kice, per coyang - 

llorte, per head 
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Art. tS3.*^Foreign ships bound to the Ndtherlands, shall, besides paying their regular 
duties, deposit at the custom house the surplus, which must be paid by foreign ships des- 
titied elsewhere, and which surplus shall be refunded them on their arrival in the Nether- 
lands. 

Art. 24.— The importation, exportation^ «o well as transportation, over land, of any sort 
of ammunitions of war, is rigidly forbidden, unless an express permission he granted by the 
Governor General. 

Art. S5. — ^Thc importation v( cloves, nutmegs, and mace, for account of individuals, is 
forbidden. 

Art. 26, — Opium, whether Bengal or Levant, may not be imported in a less quantity 
than a whole chest, weighing at least 125 pounds. 

No opium rtiay be imported from oneflace to another, without -express permission from 
the water fiscal. 

No one is at liberty to buy or sell a less quantity of opium excepting of, and to the 
farmer. 

No chest may be opened except in the presence of the water-fiscal and farmer, or some 
one acting for them. 

Art. 27.— in this regulation, by Netherlands ships, is understood such vessels as are tiie 
property of citizens of Netherlands or Netherlands India, and regularly brought and sailing 
under the Netherlands flag. 

At the termination of a period hereafter to be defiaed, the privileges granted to Nether- 
lands ships shall be enjoyed only by such as are built in Netherlands or Netherlands India. 

Art.-aS.— Vessels belonging to Indian princes, or nations on friendly terms with the 
J^feiherlands government, are placed on tlie same footing with the Netherlands vessels. 

Rtquisithns en cntcrhig, and of discharging and loading Goods* 

Art. 29.— The captain, chief officer, and supercargo (if there be one,) must, within ^4 
hours after their arrival in the roads, deliver at the custom house, or to an odicer who niay 
be thereto appointed, a signed declaration or certificate, containing an account or list of 
all |oods on board, and expressing their sort, quality and quantity, according to the fol- 
lowmg form : — 

We, the undersigned arriving from 

with the ship declare under oat!», that to the best of our knowledge, 

we have not brought within the jurisdiction of Java, any other or more goods^^ 
wares and merchandize, than arc found expressed in the following general state- 
ifte^tt ; that no deception, with our knowledge, is practised, no goods concealed, 
nor^ny plans fonnetl, or exertions made, to defraud or evade the public dues, 
*Gobds on board arc the following: — 
N.N, 
N.N, 

Art. 30.«-Tlie above-mentioned persons must produce at the custom house the original 
ibip*s pajKi«,viz. the registcr,4he sea letter, the commission, the manifcst,thc clearance, the 
ihvbicQ Of invoices. 

ArUGi. — ^No one may discharge imported goods, nor take in any intended for expor- 
•lAtion, nor traniport them in any vessels, before they arc entered at the custom house, and 
a permit is received. 

Art 32.— The regulation of the last article has reference also to such goods as pay no 
dttties, for tbe trao»portation of which a consent billet shall be obtained. 

Art. 33.^ — I'hc entry must be made in writing, signed by the captain, supercargo or 
merchant, or their agents, for which act, however, the principal remains answerable. 

Art. 34. — ^The cntr}', and the request to discharge or load, must contain an exact state- 
ment of the goods which are wshed to be loaded or discharged, with their proper names, 
mnd expressing the sort, quality, quantity, weight, or measure of the same, as also the 
marVs and tiombers of each package. 

Further, the name of the ship and captain, wherewith as well as the pliice whcrefrom, or to 
vhicb the goods came or are to be sent; and (inally of the merchant to whom they are 
consigned, or by whom they are sent. 

Art. 35. — ^The payment of the duties must be made to the collector, immediately on their 
being regulated according to the entry, unless he sees lit at his own risk to accept security, 
while at all events ihe payment must be mode within a month after the discharge. 

Art. 36. — After the payment is made, or security given, there shall he granted to the 
person entering, a loading or discharge permit, cither for the whole cargo or for separate 
quantity, and lipon which permit the tune shall be expresssed, within which the goods 
muht be loaded or discharged. 

Art. 37, — For goods not subject to duties, a consent billet will be granted. 

Art. 38. — ^There may be no lo«iding or discharging on Sundays and holydays, except by 
express permission oi the water fiscal. Before sunrise and after sunset, all loading and 
discharging is forbidden. 

Art 39.-— No one may transport any goods to load or discharge on other than tbe usual 
vraters. The masters, &c. of prauws, chiampani^s, tjunicrs, and other vessels, are parti- 
cularly forbidden to transport in or out of any rivers, creeks, or other streams, goods which 
they take or bring from on board any ships, or evefn to take in or unload such on the beach. 

Art. 40. 
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Art. 40.— No goods may be discharged, loaded, or transported, unless accottipanied^ by 
the permits ov consent billets. 

Art. 41.— In case a permit to load or discharge is given for a^ whole carg9> thcj «irne,aa 
case of transportation, must be accompanied by a separate statement, signed by the captain, 
or other person who is charged with taking in or unloading, containing the exact account of 
the goods sent by e&ch prauw or vessel, with the marks and numbers oEeach package* 

Art. 42. — ^Thcse permits, and before referred to statements, shall be given ia at the 
custom house, and countersigned by the collector. 

Art, 43. — The custom house officers are obliged to visit the transported goods, ;^nd to 
compare them with their accompanying papers, and in case of the breach oi laws, to seise 
them. 

They are also authorized to be present at the loading or diccharging of cargoes, and to* 
make such examinations on board the ships, as may be necessary for securing the public right*. 

They ore, however, most rigidly forbidden to vex, annoy, or oppress the merchant!, cap-, 
tains, or seamen; but, on the contrary, are admonished and bound to render prompt assist- 
ance to each, to give every useful information, and do all in their power for the promotion o£ 
honourable trade. 

Art.44.^With a view to rendering every possible assistance to commerce and commer- 
cial men, it is permitted that these may amend or correct abuses they may have expencaced^ 
80 long as the permits arc not given up, or any seizure of goods been made, 

Art.45.—-They are further ut liberty (to the end of preventing abuses) to require, that 
the goods entered by them, be counted, measured, or weighed, by thereto sworn iudividuab, 
while themselves sustain the costs. 

Art* 46, — ^The captain or merchant, after having regularly entered goods for exportation 
or importation, may leave the calculation of the duties to the public ofticers, and it shall 
sudice him if he pay accordingly, unless they have combined together to defraud the public; 
und in all cases, the accountabifity of the public ofliccrs is maintained. 

Art. 47.— Duties on goods damaged on the voyage of importation, shall be paid on 
a value, to be estimated by capable judges. 

The departure of Ftsschfor sea* 

Art. 48. — A captain wishing to put to sea, shall make it known at the custom housc/and 




fost a cerliilcutc that uU public dues are paid ; and, further, that all is performed required 
by the laws. 

Art. 50.— The collector is further bound, in case the captain had arrived here before with 
a cargo, to trive him a certificate of his having also paid the import duties on the same, and 
performed all requisitions relative thereto. 

The collector shall give for ships clearing out for Netherlands, a certificate that to the 
fulfihncnt of the requisitions of Article yi ol this Regulation, there has been deposited at his 
oflicc the sumlus duties which a foreign ship, boundclse where, would have to pay. 

Art, 51. — ^I'o commanders bound to the Netherlands shall be given certificates of their 
having paid the export duties on those particular goods wliich arc noted in tlic manifest, to 
the end that these may be entitled to the advantages of the goods free of duties in the 
Netherlands. 

Art. 52. — ^The commander is bound to lay these papers before the water-fiscal, who will 
act upon them according to his instructions and sign, as having seen them. 

Art. 53* — After these papers shall have been returned to the captain, he and the chief 
oflicer, with the supercargo (if there be one,) shall give in to the magistrate or resident, 
under oath the following afiidavit: — 

We, the undersigned departing for 

with the ship certify under oatli, tnat to the best of our knowledge, 

no other or more g^Jods, wares or merchandize, have been shipped on board Uic 
vessel under our charge, than are contained in the manifest made up by us, and 
examined by the collector and water fiscal ; and that, so far as wo knpw, no fraud 
has been practised, no goods on board concealed, nor any plans formed or ex- 
ertions made to defraud or evade Uie public dues ; further promising, solemnly and 
sincerely, that we will take no other or more goods on board our aogvc-meationcd 
ship, without giving the requisite account thereof at the custom house, and whicli 
fihail appear by the permits to be received for such after shipment, and to tlic besit 
of our knowledge, without thereby diminishing the public dues. 

N.N. 
N.N. 
N.N. 
Art. 54. — After this certificate is given in and sworn to, the magistrate or resident.fihall 
grant tiic captain a regular passport, after which he is at liberty to proceed to «ea; pre- 
viously, however, attcntling ai the oftice cf the harbour master, to fulfil there the existing 
Rules and Regulations. 

Art, 55.— A certificate shall be granted by the proper officers, to all vessqls bound frqm 
one place to another on Java or Mad ma (whose cargoes according to Articled of this 
Ueguiation>' are free of duties), of the export duties having been duly deposited or secured. 

4 G 4 This 
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This certificate, after the discharge at the place of destination, shall be countersigned 5 
and the amount which was deposited by the captain refunded, or in case of his having 
given security, the' bond cancelled. 

^Forfeitures, Penalties, and Punishments, 

Art. 56. — The goods of which the importation, exportation, or transportation, is forbidden 
by this Regulation, being notwithstanding imported, exported, or transported, shall be de- 
clared forfeited. 

In case the same are entered under false names, or packed with oliier goods, besides the 
forfeiture of the whole, the person entering them shall incur the penalty of 1,000 guilders. 

Art. 57. — All goods imported or exported, which, according to this Regulation, must be 
entered at the custom house, and whicn notwithstanding are not, or of which entries have 
been made under false titles with a view to evade the payment of a higher duty, or such as 
shall be discharged, taken in, or transported without permits, shall be declared forfeited. 

Art. 58. — Gpods conveyed upon forbidden waters, or landed, discharged, or put on shore 
at forbidden places, shall be declared, forfeited. 

Art. 59. — ^I'he commander, officer, or supercargo, who neglects giving in the certificate 
required by Article 22 of this Regulation, within twice 24 hours, shall forfeit a penalty of 
200 guilders. 

Art, 60. — ^The captain or owner, who causes entered gpods to be transported, in loading 
or discharging, without their being accompanied with permits and other necessary paperb, 
shall forfeit the penalty of 500 guilders. 

Art. 61. — ^The captains who transfer goods from one ship to another lying in the roads, 
without having express permission, shall forfeit the sum of 500 guilders. 

Art. 62. — ^"I tiose who discharge or load at forbidden times, shall forfeit 300 guilders. 

Art. 63. — The declaration of forfeiture will not be the consequence of errors in delivering 
wrong packs, marks, numbei*s or initials, while there is no deception attempted, and tliq 
goods are really the same for which they were entered. The expenses incurred by the 
seizure of such goods, however, must be sustained by the captain or owner. 

An, 64, — The vessels from which the goods are discharged, or on board which they are 
shipped or transported, are held bound for incurred forfeitures. 

Art. 65. — ^Those who wilfully oppose or annoy custom-house ofhcers in the performance 
of their duties, shall be punished according to circumstances, with scourging, banishment, 
or a forfeiture in money not exceeding 1,000 guilders. 

The management and superintendence of the import and export Duties, 

Art 66, — The collection of the customs is confided at Batavia, Sam a rang, and Soura- 
baya, to distinct and suitable officers, with the title of Receiver of the Import and Export 
Duties. In the other Residencies, at which the native and coasting vessels only are ad- 
mitted, the collection is confided to the harbour masters or other officers there, but never 
to the resident. 

Art. 6j. — The charge of observing that the laws are duly complied with, and of con^ 
ducting the legal prosecutions relative to their violation, is confided to officers under the 
titles of Water-fiscals, who must reside at Batavia, Samarang, and Sourabaya, 

Art.68» — In the other residencies at which the before-mentioned vessels alone are 
admitted, the charge of observing that the laws are complied with, is confided to hoof'd 
kommissen or head clerks, or in case of indisposition, to the receivers themselves. 

Art. 69. — ^The head and other clerks, who are associated wi'th the water-fiscals as 
assistants, are subordinate to these, and must make reports of their transactions to the 
water-fiscals of their respective districts. 

Art. 70. — ^The water-fiscals are subordinate to the fiscal-general at Batavia, which office is 
provisionally confened on the attorney-general of the supreme court. 

Art. 71. — ^The more exact regulations regarding the rights and duties of these offices, shall 
be determined by separate instructions. 

Seizures, legal Proceedings, and Compromises. 

Art. 72. — ^All custom-house officers are authorized, even out of the place to which they 
belong, to inform of the breach of laws in the seizure of goods, relative to which this 
regulation treats. 

Art 73, — The officers seizing goods, shall deliver them into the public store, for the 
purpose of being opened and examined by a committee from the court of justice, under 
whose jurisdiction they are seized. In case the owner or his agent choose that the goods be 
opened at the place where they were seized, it must be done, and they examined under the 
superinteudence of the resident or assistant resident. 

Art. 74 — After this examination, only the goods relative to which the breach of the 
laws was ,made, shall be retained, and the remaining goods shall be immediately restored, 
provided the forfeiture be duly deposited. 

Art. 75- — ^The same cour>*e shall be pursued with regard to ships departing, whether 
Ketherlands or foreign, — the concealed goods to be tak^n ovit, and the captain left at 
liberty to depart immediately on depositing the penalty. 

An. 76. — ^I'he custom-house officers shall immediately make the water-fiscal acquainted 
Vfhh all seizures they make. 

Art. 77. — All legfii proceedings relative to the breach of (aws regulating customs, shall 
be brought by the waier-fiscais of the first instance at Batavia, before the magistrate or 

such 
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such other court as may be there in future established ; and at Samarang and Sourabaya, 
before the courts of justice, for so far as their respective jurisdictions extend. 

An. 78.— The cases shall be treated according to the proceedings usual with the counsellon 
of justice. 

Art. 79.— Appeal can be made from the decisions of the above-mentioned court and 
council of the first instance, in concerns of 500 guilders and upwards, to the supreme court 
at IJjilavia. 

Art. 80. — There can be no compromise or agreement made relative to the breach of the 
regulations for the import and export duties, except under the superintendence or with the 
lancticn of the judge, and after the opinion of the fiscal-general bhall Imve been taken.- • 

In violations by native commanders of native or coasting vessels, this sanction shall not 
be necessary, and the settlement can be'made under the superintendence of the resident or 
assistant resident. 

Art. 81. —A settlement otherwise agreed Upon than determined by the above article, shall 
be attended with no consequences to the violator, though notwithstanding he shall be 
obliged to pay the forfeiture; while the- officers who have settled the matter in an illegal 
matmer, shall be punished as circumstances may rocjuire. 

Alt, 82, — ^The net proceeds of goods declared forfeited or of collected forfeitures-, shall for 
one-third resuh to the benefit of the public' treasury, while the other two-thirds shall be 
equally divided between the fiscal-general, the water-fiscal of the district where the seizure 
is made, and the informer. 

Commissioners General for Netherlands India. By order of the same, 

Batavia, 28ih August 1818. , The Secretary General. 

(Signed) R. jyOzi/. 

SHIPS CERTIFICATES AND PASSPORTS. ' • : -"'^ 

AVuKREAS, having taken into consideration that it is requisite some fixed a|ld-just regu- 
lations were made, relative to granting ships certificates and passports to vessels owned in 
India, and sailing un<ler the Netherlands flag. 

Therefore is it, that we have seen fit, with the cancelling of all previously existing law« 
and regulations, lawful or unlawful expressed or implied usages or customs^ to determine 
as is determined by these, the following 

. Regulation regarding S/iips Certificates and Passports, 

■ Art.-i. — Ft is forbidden for all ships and vessels, owned by citizens of Netherlands India, 
to bear, any other than the Netherlands fia;-. 

■ Art. 2. — No vessels, owned by citizens of Netherlands India, newly built, or going to sea 
for the (irst time, for account of such citizens, can be made use of unless an application has 
been made and granted for a certificate thereol^ upon penalty of/. 2 for each last the 
ship measures. 

■ Art. % — ^The certificate shall be granted by the Governor General, in the name of his 
majesty, according to the form placed at the end of this regulation. 

Art. 4. — The application for a certificate must be accompanied with,. . , 

1st. An Affidavit (sworn to before the proper authorities of the place,/ of the 
applicant or applicants being a citizen or citizens of Netherlands India, and the 
owner or owners of the vessel. 
2d. Aw affidavit of the ships carpenter if built in India, otherwise the last, 

bill of sale. 
3d. The ship's name. 

4U1. The name of the captain or commander. ■ 
Art, 5. — The certificate ao obtained, shall be registered at the bureau of the place v/here 
the ship belongs. 

Art, 6, — The certificate shall be of effect so long as the ship's name is not altered, or 
nhe does not change owners. 

Art. 7.— VViih tlie alteration of the name or the change of owners, cither wholly or in 
part, the certificate becomes void and of no ellecr, in which case, the same must be 
reported at the bureau of the place where the ship belongs, at farthest within eight days, 
upon pain of forfeiture of ipoo guilders. . • 

In the same penalty, no ship may be demolished before the certificate is returned, 
' Art. 8. — Each commander of a vessel is obliged always to have its certificate on board with 
him, and on his arrival at any place under Netherlands jurisdiction, to exhibit the same to 
the commandant or otiier person thereto appointed, upon pain of forfeiture of 7^ 2 for 
each labt the ship measures. 

Art. 9. — All changes of ow.nership of the vessel, cither wholly or in part, whether by 
sale, death, change n\ parinerhhip, or whatever other causes, must be made known at the 
bureau of the p'ace v.-here the ship belongs, at farthest, it cabc of change of owneis among 
the living, within six weeks, and if caused by death, within three months, upon [)ain of 
forfeiture of 1000 guilders. 

Art. 10. — On tlie change of ownership without the country, he, who is here known as the 
owner or joint owner, mus^t each, for so far as his propt-rty in her extends, make it known 
within the above- lueiuioned periods of six weeks and three months, upon paui of forfeiture 
as above. 

74G. 4 II -Art, 11. 
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Ait^u, — Should the vessels ba sold out of Netherlands, India, demolished or cast away^, 
tlie coramanders are bound if the certificates are siived, by tearinjj to render them useless, 
and in that state to deliver them over to the Netherlands commandaat (if there be one) of 
the place where they arrive, who is bound immediately by sendmg up the instrument, ta 
inform the Governor GeneraU 

In case they arrive at places not under Netherlands control, they must immediately, if 
opportunities offer, forward the instrument referred to, up to the Governor General, or^ 
directly on their arrival at a N'^therlands possession, give the same over to the government. 
. Art. 12. — The captain of any vessel owned by citizens of Netherlands India, for which; 
a certificate has been obtained, must provide himself moreover, with a passport for eack 
particular voyage he is to make. 
Art. 13. — With the application for this passport must be given in, 
1st. The sliip's certificate, 

2d, The name of the captain who is to command the vessel, 
3d, The name of the place to which the vessel is destined. 
4th. The number and character of the ship's company. 
5th. An account of the arms. 
Art. 14..— The passports shall be granted by the Govenor General, in the name of his 
majesty ; they shall be countersigned by the resident of the place where the ship belongs, 
to whom also the application must be sent in. 

Art 15.— -No certificates or passports for each particular vo3^age, shall be granted to 
native vessels not rigged as European vessels; they are bound however to provide themselves 
with a yearly passport. 
Art."i6,— With the application for a yearly passport must be sent in, 
1st: The sort and name of the vessel. 
2d. The names of the owner and commander. 
3d. The burthen of the vessel in lasts or coyangs. 
4th. The number of the ship's company, 

5th. The number of guns, pikes, sabres, cutlasses, and whatever else of that nature, 
withi the quantity of ammunition. 
Art. 17.— The yearly passports for such native ressels, shall also be granted by the 
Governor General in the name of his majesty; they shall be countersigned by the resident 
of the place where the vessel belongs, to whom also" the application thereof must be sent in. 

Art. iS.— Each commander of a native vessel is bound always to have his passport on 
board with him, and on his arrival at any place under Netherlands jurisdiction, to produce 
or exhibit it to the commandant or other person thereto appointed, upon pain of 1 guilder 
fine for each last or coyang the vessel measures. 

Art. 19, — Each commander or owner of such native vessel, is bound at the end of the 
year for which he has received a passport, to return it to the resident of the place where it 
%Vas registered, upon pain of 100 guilders fine. No new passport shall be granted him unless 
tlie above is performed. 

Art. 20.— A commander, who puts to sea without being provided with such a passport, 
shall be arrested, and forfeit the sum of 2 guilders for each last or coyang the ship or 
vessel measures, 

Batavia, 28th August 1818. 

Commis*sioners General for Netherlands India, 
By order of the same, 

The Secretary General, 
" • • ■ (Signed) ILD'Ozy. 

HARBOUR REGULATION for the in and outgoing, anchoring, lying and 

departure of Vessels in the Roads, and the duties of 11 arbour-masters And 

Commanders. 

Whereas, having taken into consideration that whatever relates to the manaf^ement 

of, and in, the harbours of Java and Madura, should stand in connection with thc?eguln- 

tions for the arrival, smy, and departure of aliens and citizens, for the import and cvport 

duties, and for ships certificates and passports. 

So we have seen fit, with cancelling of all previously existing laws, regulations, lawful 
or unlawful expressed or understood usages or customs, to determine as is determined by 
ihese, the following : 

Art. 1. — All ships or vessels entering harbours, shall display their flags. The flag on shore 
shall be hoisted for square rigged-vessels. The harbour-masters, or otficers acting as such, 
fchall send on board each ship arriving, a hailing letter of tfie following contents : 
The commander of the ship arrived in the roads, is requested to fill up the following : 

Date, 

Harbour Master. 
Flag of the shij). 
Name of the ship. 

Burthen of the vessel in lasts or ton». 
How manned. 
How armed. 
Where from. 
When sailed. 
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Harbouf Reg ulation, k c.-^coktimcd. 
At what places touched. 
Where kJttnd. 
What cargo. 

Names, country, profession, age, and last residence of the passengers. 
The state of the health of the ship's xiompany and passengers. 
Impoitant tiding*. 

Bate, • 

" Signature of the Commander. 

Art. 2.— The harbour master shall send a written report thereof, signed by himself, to the 
Governor General, to the resident or other highest local civil servant, to the general bureau, 
to the bailiffs, to the water fiscal, to the collector of customs in his district, to the pre- 
sident and council of the board of finance, xmd to the fiscal getieral of the customs. 

Art. 3. — ^The harbour master, at the same time that he sends the hailing letter on board, 
fthall let it be accompanied with a copy of this Regulation, so well as of those for the 
import and export duties, and the stay of strangers on Java. 

Art. 4.— The captains and supei'cargoes of vessels, shall so soon, as possible, wait upon the 
harb6ui^ master, to give him (or the authorities conferred by an appointment From the 
harbour master), such subsequent or further explanations as shall be required of them. 
, Art.^. — The harbour masters are authorized, incase they consider the puhlic interests 
require it, to go on board the vessels, to muster the crew, and compare the muster rolls. 
They are bound to make the Governor General acquainted with ail circumstances of 
importance. 

. Art, 6* — All local authorities which are interested, are bound, with the advica of the 
harbour masters, to determine, as plainly as possible, the boundaries of the roads, subject 
to the sanction of the Governor General. 

Art. 7. — The commanders of vessels are bound to drop their anchors within the thui* 
defined boundaries. 

Art. 8. — No ballast may be thrown overboard from a ship entering or lying in the roads, 
upon pain of/*. 10 fine for each last she mensures. 

Art. 9.— All vessels not owned in India, shall be bound to pay the following anchovage 
dues: 

Netherland ships, 15 stivers for each last she measures. 
Foreign ships, 1 guilder. 
These dues once paid by vessels, it canuot be required of them again ^during six motithS) 
even though the same enter other harbours. 

Art. 10. — Ships chartered by government are not free of harbour dues. 

Art. 11. — ^I'he harbour masters are obliged to cause lost anchors to be fished up, and the 
owners, besides the incurred expenses, shall pay thom one-third tlic value of the anchors. 

Art. 12,— Anchors, of which the owners arc unknown, sluill, after hawing been three times 
publicly advertised in the Gazette, and themselves lain publicly exposed for one year, be 
publicly s:)itl to the highest bidders, for the benefit of the public treasury, after deducting 
the amount to which the harbour master, by the last article, is entitled. 

Art. 13. — ^The right of the harbour masfer to supply ships with firewood and "Water, to 
the exclusion of all others, is by this recognized; without lessening, however, the freedom 
which is left to all commanders, of taking off these necessaries with their own boats and 
people. 

Art. 14. — The harbour masters, who shall take upon themselves to supply ships with fire- 
wood and water, shall be reciprocally obliged to make such arrangements that no delay 
takes place. 

Art. 15. — ^Thc tariff, according to which these supplies shall be made, will be hereafter 
settled, and shall always hanj^^ in the office of the harbourmaster open to the public. 

Art. 16.— All ships departing for the Netherlands, are obliged, at the request of the 
supreme government, to take a'number of oiHcers or men of the land or naval forces, and 
to resign'a ccriain quantity of bhip's room ; and must report themselves therefore in good 
season^ that the government (so desiring) may lake advantage thereof. 

Art. 17.— All commanders arc bound, at least three times 24 hours before their departure, 
to give the harbour master notice. 

Art. 18. — The commanders may not depart, unlcos they have received from the harbour 
master a suitable regular clearance. There shall be no separate clearance given to native 
vessels sailing under a yearly passport, but the permission to depart bhall be written on the 
back of this passport. . . ' 

Art. 19. — ^'I'hc harbour master shall grant no clearance, unless there are exhibited to him: 
1st. A certificate from the magistrate or resident, that all local laws are luililled. 
2d. A certificate from the collector, that all public dues relative to customs, are paid. 

This certificate must be signed, as having been s>ecn by il:c water fiscal. 
3d. The ship's roll. 

Art, 20. — ^The harbour master, considering it serviceable to the public good, is qualifietl 
to go on board of outward bound vessels, for the purposes ot comparing the ship's 
company with the mu'^ter roil, and to examine if there be any persons on board belonging 
in NeilurhnuU India not provided with the necessary passports to their departure. 

Art. 21.— For the granting a clearance, shall be paid by vessels not belongmg to Nether- 
lands India, five guilders besides the stamp. 

^ 4 II 2 Art, 22, 
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Art. 2t. — Whenever a public guard ship shall be stationed ia the roads, this clearance 
must be there exhibited at the request of the commandant. 

Art. 23. — Commanders, who depart without the clearance from the harbour masters, 
shall be stopped; and, in case of immediate seizure, pay a penalty off. 10 for each last the 
ship measures. 

Should the commander escape arrest, it shall be made known to all the authorities of 
Netherlands India, to the end that at his eventual return in the same or another ship, he 
may be compelled to payment. 

Commissioners General for Netherlands India. 
Batavia, \ By order of the same, 

28th August 18 18. J The secretary General, 

(Signed) R.UOzy. ' 



Appendix (K.) 

LETTER to the Court of Directors, with Memorials, &c. relating to the suspension 
of the Country Trade with China. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the United Company of Merchants of England 

trading to the East Indies. 
Honourable Sirs, 

WE, the undersigned Merchants of Bombay, beg leave to represent to your honourable 
Court, that, in the past season, in consequence ot discussions between the Canton govern- 
ment and your select committee of supra cargoes at Canton, the commerce of private 
British merchants was for a time suspended by your select committee ; and that, in conse- 
quence, very serious injury was occasioned to the interests oF the port; that, although 
tranquillity appeared at one time to have been restored, the recent intelligence from China 
has announced the great probability of a recurrence of similar, or more threatening dif- 
ferences of opinion, between the Canton governments and your select committee of supra 
cargoes; in consequence of which it is to be apprehended, that private commerce will be 
agam suspended on arrival of our ships at Canton. 

In consequence of the alarming results that have already sprung from the suspension of 
our trade, and because the continued operation of such a system mvolves still more serious 
injury than has yet been '^?xstained, we have felt it to be a duty, as well to ourselves as 
constituents, to submit die matter to the consideration of the Right honourable the Board 
of Commissioners ,for the Affairs of India ; and we have delivered into the Right honour- 
able x\it Governor in Council of this presidency, copies of the Memorials as framed and 
transmitted. 

Assuring ourselves as we do, of the unvarying disposition of your honourable court to 
take an indulgent and liberal view of the interests of individuals when properly brought to 
notice; we should have submitted our claims to the sole consideration of your honourable 
court, had they been merely of a retrospective nature ; but, as it Is of vital importance to 
our future trade, tliat the restrictions, to what it is by law subject, should be pronounced 
iiponit, did, on consideration, appear to us, that the proper channel of representation, where 
the aggregate interests of one of the classes of a community are involved, was direct to 
the Right honourable the Board of Commissioners for ihe Affairs of India; and this, the 
more especially, as a very principal object of that representation is to obtain, founded 
upon an exhibit of its real and extensive importance, such further sanction to our trade, of 
wnich either in reality or in supposition, it may at present be devoid. 

It is our earnest hope, that your honourable court will, in the high importance of the 
subject, and for the reason we have thus stated, see that the channel of representation we 
have sought, is not objectionable ; and that we have succeeded in what certainly was an 
endeavour, to avoid all expression of offence ; whilst in the transmissions of copies of our 
Memorials to your local government prior to their transmission, we hope to be considered 
as having evinced every respect, both to your honourable court and your constituted 
authorities. 



Copy of Memorial, No. 1. 

To the Right honourable the Lords Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 

The humble Memorial of the undersigned Merchants of Bombay 
trading to China, — showeth, 

THAT your Memorialiiits are, and have been in the habit of trading very extensively 
from the port of Bombay to China, for very many years past, without any hindrance or 
molestation on the part of the honourable the East India Company's government of Bombay, 
or on the part of the honourable the East India Company's select committee of supra 
cargoes at Canton, until last year : 

That it ban been their invariable endeavour, in the conduct of that trade, to demean 
themselves witli all respect to the constituted authorities of the honourable the East India 

Company 
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Company on the one hand, and to the established laws and usages of China on the other; 
and they respectfully beg leave to lay claim to success in their endeavours to this end, 
which it is within the reach of your lordships to ascertain, by such inquiry as may be 
deemed proper: 

That, for the most part, the export trade of Bombay to China consists in cotton, the 
staple product of the honourable the East India Company's territories, and generally of this 
side of India; and that, in return, they bring from China merchandize and bullion of vast 
value : 

That the export trade from hence to China, is not only of vast importance to your 
individual Memorialists, whose fortunes are to their fullest extent embarked in the com- 
merce of this port; but further, that it is indispensably necessary to the prosperity of the 
subjects of the honourable the East India Company in Guzerat, as affording the chief 
means of a market to the produce on which territorial revenue has been paid to the honour- 
able the East IndiaGompany : 

That, the import trade from China is of equal importance, inasmuch as it constitutes, 
combined with the happy situation of the port for the commerce of the western side of 
India, and the Persian and Arabian Gulfs ; Bombay, as an emporium to which resort is 
had for the supply of the wants of the territories of the East India Company and neigh- 
bouring states; and is now of more especial importance in the enlarged opportunity of " 
commerce with the mother country, where demand exists for many of the products of 
China, not of sufficient value to bear the heavy charges of freight incidental to the ships of 
the honourable the East India Company : 

That, for the successful prosecution of this trade, it is indispsenably necessary, that those 
concerned in it should not be subject to such interference or impediment as is calculated 
not only to diminish its advantage, but which in its exercise, brings inevitable ruin upon 
the individual engaged in it: 

That, in the past season, your Memorialists did experience that hindrance and moles- 
tation, by the concurrent councils and authority of the captains of H.M. ships at China, 
and the honourable the East India Company*s select committee of supra cargoea, by the 
forcible detention of their ships, and the prohibition that was issued to their proceeding to 
Whampoa, the only place where their trade is conducted j notwithslanditjg the express 
invitation by the Chinese to the commanders of country ships: 

That your Memorialists refrain from occupying the further present attention of your 
lordships, upon the subject matter of the losses they sustained in the past year, or of the 
causes that exposed their interests to such unprecedented and enormous sacriiice, because 
those losses, and all the attetidant circumstances, will form the subject of a future respect- 
fu], yet earnest appeal for redress, to the justice of your honourable Board, and of the 
honourable the Court of Directors : 

That the precise object of this address to your lordships, is to represent, that your 
Memorialists have heard, with the most deep concern, that, in consequence of certain 
events which have had rise in China, still more recently than those which led to the 
lamentable state of things that produced the suspension of trade in the past season, it 
appears highly probably that a similar exertion of authority may be resorted to, and the 
valuable counncrccof your Memorialists be again suspended on the arrival of their ships in 
China; because, if the existence of disputes between the Chinese government and the 
select committee of supra cargoes at Canton, is held to be valid reason for the prohibition 
to the conduct of the trade of your Memorialists, it is obvious, that the restriction im* 
posed in the last year, will, on die recurrence of the same events, be drawn into precedent, 
and be acted upon as a system, in the present and all iuturc seasons, by the honourable 
Company's select committee of supra cargoes at Canton : 

That, although the knowledge thus early obtained, and the experience of the act of 
authority last year exercised, may, as respects the present, prevent the same ruinous loss, 
still it can only in a degree control it, because, for the greater part, cargoes have already 
been provided, whilst, in regard to a still more distant period of time, your Memorialists 
nmst respectfully urge their conviction upon your lordships, that the newer of control 
by the honourable Company's select committee at Canton over individual trade (whilst, as 
heretofore, peaceably conducted) must, in the repetition of its exercise, entirely annihilate 
the whole of the private trade between the various pons of British India and China : 

That your Memorialists, whilst they most cheerfully submit to the coniinnanec of such 
wholesome exercise of authority on the part of the honourable East India Company's supra 
cargoes at Canton, as tends to restrain all acts of violence on the part of British subjects 
resorting thither, and to ensure due respect to the laws and usages of China, they most 
respectfully beg leave to represent, that, in their contemplation, the legislature has not de- 
legated to the Company the right of prohibiting the private merchants of India from trading 
with China; but, on the contrary, that subject only to ducobservtmce of order and decorum, 
that dicy are in possession of a right to carry on trade as heretofore with China : 

That such trade is not subject to be suspended by the local authorities of the honour- 
able the East India Company in India, where the voyage has commencement, nor to the 
interdiction whilst on progress, by the select committee at Canton ; which species of inter- 
ruption is still more injurious than its being in toio prevented : 

That the continuance of such trade is essentially necessary to this side of British India, 
as ensuring to the cultivators in the honourable Company's territories the means of vend for 
their produce ; and your Memorialists venture to suggest to your lordships, that it is of 
almost caual importance to the interests of the honourable the East India Company, as by 
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the piosperity of the private commerce of this port, ati extensive and very valukbk class of 
shipping is at command in ca$e of state emergency; and further, in the very large amount 
of revenue which is derivable to the Company ; hrstly, from the <luty which is pakX on the 
import of all cotton in the first instance, over and above the territorial revenue collected on 
such part of the produce of Guz^rat as is grown within the British territories ', and again, 
on the merchandize which is brought to this port from Ghina> in return for the staple pro- 
duct of this side of India ; besides that, on many occasions, the funds of individuals sent 
to China have afforded, and may again afford, desirable resources to the East India Com- 
pany in China : 

That your Memorialists are impressed with due respect towards the honourable the 
East India Company's select committee, also, generally towards the supra cargoes at 
Canton; and they put it to the candour of your lordships, that the operation of that 
sentiment is not disproved by the present appeal, because it proceeds wholly upon public 
grounds, seeking for the control of your lordships over a system, which in its continued 
Operation, strikes at the very root of the commercial prosperity of this port. Under these 
circumstances your Memorialists humbly pray, that, in the wisdom and consideration df 
^our lordships, s\ich measures may be adopted as shall in time to come, relieve our trade 
from that contingency of ruin which is in^folved in the power of restraining it at the plea- 
sure of the honourable the East India Company's authorities in this country, to the end, 
that so much of value as is at stalre in the extensive private tonnage of this port, and the 
'ca])ital embarked in the trade to China, and the labour and responsibility of those engaged 
in it may so be employed, and Under such safe assurance for its unmolested prosecution, 
as shall best redound to general and individual advantage ; and, without which the trade of 
your Memorialists must fall into irretrievable and early decay. 



Copy of our Letter to Government, handed up witli the foregoing Copy of the 
Memorial to the Lords Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 

To the Eight honourable Sir Evan Ncpean, Bart. President and Governor in Council. 

Right honourable Sir, 

OWING to the very serious injury which, collectively and individually, we sustained ip 
the past year, in consequence of the suspension of our commercial intercourse at China, 
and the apparent likelihood of resort to the same measure in the approaching season, in 
consequence of a continued slate of hostile discussion between the honourable the East 
India Company's select committee of supra cargoes at Canton and the Government of 
China, (from the occurrence of those circumstances, as advised in the lust accounts from 
China, which it is conjectured will lead to renewed conflict of opinion,) in which event, 
judging from the precedent of last year, it is to be more than apprehended, that the 
valuable commerce of this port will again be exposed to the ruinous consequences that 
liave flowed, and ever must spring from the suspension of trade ; we have, after very 
mature consideration, deemed it intlispensably necessary to make representation of our case 
to the right honourable the Lords Commissioners for the Aflairs of India ; and, conceiving 
that it is decorous towards your honourable Board to make you acquainted with our pro- 
ceedings, we beg leave to hand you copy of the Memorial we have framed, and intend 
iransmiiting by tlie fust opportunity. 

This measure, we beg leave to assure your honourable Board, has not been precipitately 
adopted ; neither has it rise in the operation of any ordinary or temporary injury to the 
interests of the individuals who have subscribed their names to the Memorial; hut proceeds 
in the flrst place, from an enormous extent of loss, as respects our commercial concerns of 
the past yenr, and a thorough conviction that the certainty of entire annihilation of our 
trade with China, is involved in the continued exercise of similar power by the select 
Committee uf supra cargoes at Canton over the private commere of Briti&h India. 
AVe iiavc the honour to remain, with the greatest respect, 
Right honourable Sir, 
Your most obedient and faithful servants, 



(Signed) Bruce, FaTCccltj cS' Co. 

Forbes Si Co. 
tihoUoUj Mafcoinit §' Co, 
John Leckk 4" Co, 
R. De F(ti ia. 
./. IV. Taller. 
Pe^tojijee Bomatijee, 
Jlon/ifjee ISumanjee* 
Framjee Naiiahlior/, 
Ciir^t/jt'e midJchangeer Ardaner^ 
KaSiC Goolam Ilooimru 

Bombay, i5tliMay 18x5, 



Dhunjeeb/toi/ Sorahjcc, 
Framjee Corcaijec, 
Madorcditss liuimrdem, 
Modij Natrttrdms Kcrjee* 
Nanjee SUkitnu 
Moticfi mid Amichnnd* 
Fram'ec ^tisservanjce* 
Pesfonjee Blucajve, 
Limjee BhiatjeCt Sous, cS" Cjt), 
^ural{jce Cowasjee FaUK 
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Copy of Memorial, No. a. 

To the Right Honourable the Earl of Biiclcinghamshire, President, &c. &c. &c.> 
Right Honourable the Board of Commissionfirs for the affairs of India. 

My Lord, 

WE had the houour of addressing ourselves to your lordships on the 15th May, in the 
form of a memorial, briefly setting forth the injury which we had sustained in the past year, 
by tho forcible suspension of our trade at China, by the concurrent acts of the captains of His; 
Majesty's ships of war then there, and the honourable the East India Compfiny's select com- 
mittee of supra cargoes at Canton; and the apprehension we entertained from the tenor of 
late advices from China, that in the ensuing season we should experience still further 
injury from similar exertion of authority, acting upon the recurrence of circumstances of 
a like or a still more threatening aspect, than those which induced its exercise in the 
past season. 

The prayer of that memorial was, that your lordships, in the exercise of your wisdom and 
consideration, would be pleased to grant us prospective relief* by causing our trade with 
China to be placed upon such a footing of security from the interference of the honourable 
the East India Company's authorities, as should best contribute to its advantage, and without 
which, we ventured to represent to your lordships, it must fall into irretrievable and 
^arly decay. 

In that memorial we further stated, that we should take the liberty of again obtruding 
ourselves upon your lordships attention, for the purpose of submitting to notice, the enormous 
losses which were last year entailed upon our commerce, by the act of interference therein 
referred to, and of enumerating the causes of such loss; in order that we might obtain that 
redress, to which under all circumstances, wc humbly contend we are entitled, upon the 
broad principles of justice and equity. 

We have now therefore, to crave the attentive and indulgent consideration of yout 
lordships, in the detail we are about to enter upon, and we trustj for excuse in so far 
varying from the ordhmry mode of addressing your lordships ; namely, in the precise form 
of a memorial, because such form is not so well adapted to that full explanation of circum- 
stances and the arguments deducible from them, which we conceive will be found necessary 
" to elucidate our case and support the claims we put forth. 

Before proceeding to the subject of our present address, we desire to impress upon your 
lordships convictioVi, that whilst we are impelled to tlie measure of appeal, by the pressure 
of an imperious necessity, from a firm belief that in substance the question of trade or no trade 
between British India and China, is involved in the continuance of iliat; system which was 
lust year carried into cflect, by the select committee of supra cargoes at Canton ; we arts 
equally animated by a sincere desire, strongly to represent the injurious consequences that 
must flow from the continuance of that system, and to abstain irom all approach to such 
expression as shall be veferrable to individuals as such. Wc desire to be viewed as 
respectfully protesting against a public measure, carried into act by the public servants of 
the honourable the Last India Company, in conducting which, it is indispensably necessurv 
to state their acts as public servants, to show how tliey have afiected our iniorests, ami 
to submit, whether they are powers, the exercise of which is delegated by law to the East 
India Company. 

The object wc have in view, in the present appeal to your lordiships, is twofold, the one to 
claim indcnmincation from tlie honourable the East India Con^pany, for the actual losses we 
sustained last year, upon the ground that they were the consequences of the forcible sus- 
pension of our trade; the other to pray, that as respects our future commercial intercourse 
with China, it may be relieved from such power of suspension by the public authorities 
of the honourable the East India Company. 

To establish our claim as respects the past, it will we are aware, be necessary to show^ 
that in point of fact, there does not exist any legislative enactment, upon the authority of 
which, the honourable the East India Company is authorized to suspend the tradef 
of individuals bi'tween British India and China, such persons being resident in India with 
due sanction ; and as our claims In this respect, and foniticd by circumstance, arise out of 
the law of the case, they have received the best attention of our legal advisers, whose 
c,>inions arc to the contrary of any sucii delegation of authority by the British legislature to 
the honourable the East India Company, under all the facts submitted to tfieir notice. 
With regard to those measures of prospective operation for the security of our commerce, 
wliich it is our object to obtain, they only so far hin^c upon antecedent enactments, that if 
as respects the past, our interests have in substance oeeu legally protected, so must they 
now be considered and hereafter ; and the clear exposition of diat law by yom lordships 
would set the matter at rest; but in any event, and without reference to the interpretation 
of the present provisions of the legislature, we do consider it of vital importance to our 
Gommercial interests, that for the future they should be relieved from the evil con- 
sequences already submitted to your lordships, as inseparable from the suspension of our 
trade with China. 

in slating the merits of our claim to pecuniary indemnification from the honourable the 
East India Company, for lossess sustained, it will be necessary to draw your lordships 
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attention to a short detail of facts ai they occurred in China, to the substance of an official 
document bearing the signatures of the select committee, which was read to the commanders 
of the country ships, on board the ship commanded by the senior officer of His Majesty's 
ships then present, and by one of the honourable Company's supra cargoes at Canton, to 
the British subjects there, convened at the honourable Company's factory for thatpurpose; 
upon this public document two acts were founded, namely, the prevention of country ships 
as they arrived at Chunpee, a place about five miles below the entrance of the Wliampoa 
river, from proceeding up to Whampoa; and tlie ordering away within a given number of 
daysj.all His Majesty^ subjects from Canton. 

For greater perspicuity, we will brieBy state the circumstances relative to the last year's 
suspension of trade, in order of time as they had rise. In the early part of October last, several 
country ships from various ports of India, arrived at the mouth of Whampoa river; amongst 
them the Ann, Friendship, Anna Milford, and Good Success, belonging to the port of 
Bombay; all these ships were forcibly restrained from proceeding to Whampoa, the only 
place where cargoes are delivered and received. To this measure of detention protest was 
unavailingly made ; and on the 9th of November the commanders of the country, ships 
addressed a letter to the select committee of tlie supra cargoes, of which copy is euclosed 
inarked.(A). To that letter, reply was received, of which copy is also enclosed marked (B)» 
On the icth of November, a mandarin of rank came down to Chunpee, and the conin 
manders of the various country ships having repaired on board the Ann, he delivered 
a message from the viceroy of Canton, inviting tliem to enter the port and trade asusual ; 
assuring them of his protection, and that they should meet with no interruption from the- 
Chinese government. He also delivered to each commander, a paper in the Chinese, 
language to the same effect, of which translation is enclosed marked (C). On the 27th No- 
vember, the embargo was taken off by the sanction of the select committee. The enclosed 
document marked (U) is, we have reason to believe, a correct copy of that *vhich was read 
to the commanders of the country ships, as explanatory of the causes of the embargo. 

These being the facts, so far as we are acquainted with them, the grounds in which we 
r'ist our claini to redress, are two-fold ; first, the right of trade between the ports of British 
India and China, in the contemplation of the charter itself; secondly, the right by sufferance 
and special perniission. 

It becomes us to speak with great diffidence to your lordships, regarding the interpretatioa 
and force of a legislative enactment; we therefore content ourselves with submitting, that 
as respects the present charter of the honourable the East India Company, it would seen), 
that the legislature had principally in view the regulation of the direct trade between the 
United Kingdom and places within the charter of the honourable Company ; but that it 
left the domestic trade of India as between the several ports within the limits and China; 
to be conducted in the same way as it has been, from the first day when the capital and 
industry of British merchants residing in India were engaged in supplying the various and 




veiy . . 

importance of Bombay. Until the expiry of the last charter oF the honourable Company, 

licensed British \nercnants and the natives of India, shut out as they were from such 

fVee participation in the trade with England, as can alone render it advantageous, had 

no other direction to give to their commerce; and we do admit, that until the past year, they 

<»xpericnced no hindrance from the authorities of the honourable Company, in regard tQ 

commercial intercourse with China; the free exercise of discretion, both as respects the 

extent and periods of adventure, was granted to individuals; the measure of their trade was. 

precisely tliat of their means and tlieir own views of advantage. The operation of the 

present charter has widely extended private commerce; and the merchants now trading to 

England, may send home^lawlully all articles of China produce from any of the puns of 

India, save and except only tea; in no view of the case theivtbre, would it seem that the 

contrulmcnt of the domestic trade of India is vested in the honourable the East India 

Company. Bvery inference is against ii; aiul we submit to your lordships, that if any 

inference be at all to be drawn from the context of the present charter, as le^^islating for the 

trade between the purts of British India one with the other, and between tnem and China, 

it makes directly in favour of the position, that such trade is legally protected, in as much 

as the honourable Company are guaranteed in (he levy of customs and dutirs upon iluic 

trade; if therdbic commerce is burdened with duties on the one hand, so on the other, must 

the tree exercise of e«»mmerco be guaranteed, otherwise it can never be productive; hut not 

<inly are these cuHiom» and duticci payable, but in point of fact, from lliia port they are 

C'ilU'CiL'd to the extent of five per cent on the cotton, befi)rc the adventure be Weil com- 

raujced. V\'bether this be or be not the view, that your lordships in consideration will 

tiikeof the matter; we re^p(.clivdy beg leave 10 represent, that even iUhe chants of the 

pn? uit cljartcr do vcat in the lionourabL- ihf East hnliu Company, the sole and exclusive 

privilege of trade beiwcen ports and placci* in India and China, if they do possess the 

pfiA*-r of making it a close monopoly ; still thai after individuals hhall, witii ihc banciion of 

any uu^ of tla-jr competent auihoriiie.^, have cmljaiked in ihe trade to China, it is not 

compi ii.^iU for any olher of ihe'.r constituted aulhorilies to interrupt the piogiess uf time 

trade; iui we pur .uade ouiaeKeH, that your lord^hipK will iilamly see liow much k'-s 

jnjuriuui is the optrttjoii of alaw entirely r<vs training the employment of capital, than i<\ 

ti*u' c:iei'cibe of that authority in the middle btuges of advi'Uiurc. The lObS occa^^iuijcd by 

cntirg 
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entke- prohibition to trade is certainly creat ; but the hindrance of trade when- in progress/ 
creates positive loss upon capital, and defeats the legitimate reward of labour. 

We have now endeavoured to show the fact of the interruption of our trade, that such 
ir\terruption cojitravcnes either the provisions of the legislature, by which that particular Sic Orig. 
branch of our trade is protected; or, that it is not borne out even of the permission under 
which that trade was conducted, must be considered as especially granted. We further 
stfite to your lordsliips, that our interests have beea seriously injured, both as shipowners 
and as merchants; and although we refrain from occupying your time by amplification on 
this head, we have put our agents into full possession of necessary statements, and they 
will be prepared to furnish such information as may be called for. We anxiously trust, 
that we shall be found to have made out our cajse for redress, as respects past losses ; and 
we rest confidently assured, that if in the deliberate consideration of your lordships, the 
application of existing laws to the facts stated, shall illustrate our right to indemnification, 
the magnitude of those losses will not be suffered to affect the principle on which our claims 
to redress is so demonstrated. » 

Wc now come to the second object of this address, namely, the establishment of the 
position, that it is necessary for the welfare of our commercial mterct>urse with China, thatr 
it should in future be protected from the power of suspension by the honourable- the 
East India Company's authorities in tins country. 

We will not tiespass upon your lordships time by argument, to show a position so ^elf- 
evident, as that commerce must thrive in tlie very proportion of the security it possesses, 
but proceed to show how essentially important, to the interests of British India, is the un- 
restrained opportunity of commercial intercourse betVY*sen all its ports and China ; that it 
h impossible Bombay can exist, as a port of commercial importance, without that trade; 
hnd wc shall endeavour to prove how inseparably involved the honourable the East India 
Company's interests are in the prosperity of that trade; and lastly, it will be our object to 
point out the impolicy of hindrance to such trade, founded upon tiie peculiar situation iti 
which China stands with relation to any or all commerce that is carried on,- or can be 
offered to the merchants of that empire. 

The importance of the present existing trade between British India and China, is happily 
illustrated in its hitherto cflccts ; in the aspect which commerce has assumed in India; in 
the multitude and excellence of her merchants ships, in the advantageous circulation of 
caphal. It is evident that the continuance of this trade is of the utmost importance to 
those now embarked in it; it is indisputably important to the general prosperity of India, 
for the products of the soil are such as afford the means of trade with China, in infinitely* 

Greater proportion than as resiKcts the trade between any two given ports within the 
ominions of the honourable Company* The principal products of India, that compose 
commercial adventure to China, are cotton and opium ; the former is common to the trade 
from the three [^residencies; the latter is exclusively sent from Calcutta; it is not permitted- 
as an article of export from any other of the Coinpany's presidencies, unless it can be 
proved to have been purchased at the honourable Company's annual sales of opium at 
Calcutta* The trade with China is the only one (except that with England) which can 
afford to employ yessels of the burthen and value now so numerous in India; it is true, 
that even the most valuable ships may occasionally find profitable employment in the 
trade between the various parts of the honourable Company's dominions, but the Chinri 
trade is the grand root of all the domestic commerce of British India. The China trade 
then, aa affording the most considerable market for the products of India, cannot be dis- 
pensed with, ancl the question arises, How shall that trade be conducted? Shall it be left 
free to the industry of British subjects in common with the honoutable Company, ov shall 
it be a close monopoly to the honourable Company ? Shall it belong of right to the honour- 
able Company to transport the whole of the territorial produce, as well of their own domi- 
nions as of places within the limits; or shall the merchants of India be at liberty to engraft 
another benefit on the productive powers of their own capital and labour, upon the happy 
fertility of Indian soil and climate? We submit at any rate, that if such exclusive pnvi* 
lege of trade between India and China be granted, the legislature must contemplate that 
such trade will be carried on; and we beg leave to urge upon the attentive consideration 
of your lordships, how the honourable Company are prepared to conduct that trade, in 
point of present means, or how it may in any case be within their power to carry it on^ 
as points most naturally affecting the general scoik* of this subject. In the first place, we 
submit, that the tisdi' between British India and China, must be considered in all its 
bearings, and especially as u trade both of export to and import from China: now, in point 
of fact, the honourable Company never have carried it on as a whole trade, their commercial 
adventures to China have then had termination ; and the proceeds have gone to supply the 
means of that still more valuable trade in tea, direct from China to England. In the second 
place, it is to be considered, what extent of tonnage and of capital is now embarked in the 
commerce between British India and China, and whether it would be convenient or for the 
interest of tiie honourable Company to carry into that trade, equal extent of either of those 
means which are indispensable, and are now possessed by individuals. In order to appre- 
ciate this, the means arewitliin your lordships reach, and may be accurately drawn from the 
official records of the honourable Company. In (ndcr to illustrate it so far as our mean* 
allow, we shall state it in a manner, and to an extent, of which at least the error will be iu 
• failing adequately to show the importance of the subject; from falling short rather than 
exceeding the c^jitent and value of the present private capital and tonnage embarked in the 
China trade t 
746. 4 I Th9 
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The kast ^timate that can be formed of the annual export of private cotton to China, is 
one hundred thousand bales, or fifty thousand candies of 784163., in measurement foiir 

bales equal one ton, so that for the cotton alone twenty-five thousand tons Rupees. 

of shipping is requisite, the value of which is about - - . - 50,00,000 

The average price of cotton on board ship certainly exceeds, but let it be 

ealciilated atR* 340 percand}', and the valueis - - . - . 70,00,000 

The charges of trarisrt to China a' R* 40 per candy ----- 20,00,000 

Of the quantity of opintn annually sold at the honourable Company's sales in 
Cidcutta, at least 2,500 chests may be assumed as the quantity exported for 

China in British ships; this at R* 1700 per chest amounts to - - 42,50,000 

Rupees 182,50,000 



Tbe most .moderate estimate then of the value of tonnage and merchandize necessary 
for the present extent of the trade to China, is upwards of two millions two hundred thou* 
sai^ pounds sterling, excluding the value of pearls, sandal wood, putchuck and articles of 
«iH inferior value, that likewise are expoited to China ; and the nonourable Company, to* 
carry on the whole trade, must employ twenty-five thousand tons of shipping* and divert 
that extent of capital from their home i;rade, or supply it from the revenues of India^ 
We subipit to your lordships, that it is immaterial whether the honourable Company can 
80 embark pn the trade, wliethec they haye refrained from it from motives of policy or; 
otherwise ; so is the fact, that by the application of private capital and labour, the coni<- 
merce between British India and China nas grown, m a series of years, to the very con- 
siderable extent we have pointed out, as between two of ihe honourable Company's presir 
dencies onjy ; but considerable value, and an interesting trade, is also embarked in private 
thips from the eastward, in pepper, beetlenut and rattans, of which we do not state more, 
l^ause our information is not perfect enough to hazard even an estimate in an address of 
this nature. The imporUmce of the trj^de between British India and China having, we 
humbly hope, been thus demonstrated, and that the trade, as a whole trade, has been ex* 
clusiveiy conducted by private merchants, we represent with great earnestness, to the 
wisdom of your lordships, that either it is or ought to be protected in its prpgress ; thfit 
"we should [ye put into possession of a right to seek markets foi* it at Canton, without the 
restraint of the honourable Company*s authorities. 

We now show your lordships, that without the trade hence to China and back, Bombay 
could not exist as a port of commercial imporiancc. l,t is known that Bombay does not 
afford, either in produce or manufacttire, the means of export trade beyond the teach of its 
immediate vicinity. It is a place certainly not very happily endowed by nature, but it is 
geographically well situated for trade ; and an active commerce affords employment for 
a most enormous population. From the port of Bombay all the cotton that is grown in 
Guzerat, surplus to the wants of that; country, ii> eventually exported ; and China ha?, anc} 
it is probable will continue, at least for some years, to constitute the chief and mopt profit- 
able mart for it. In return for that cotton, and generally for the value of the outward 
loading of our ships, articles of China produce and bullion arc imported, which again conr 
stitute^tlic means of an important trade, and gives risp to a distmct and numerous set of 
merchants, Ttie merchandize so imported, is peculiarly fitted for the wants of the Pcrsiai^i 
and Arabian Gulphs, the northern parts of Guzerat, and the domiMions of his highness tbe 
Pcshwa. In the resort hither of the ships and traders from all those places, an accession of 
advantage accrues to the commeree of this island; and in this constant fiuxand refiux of the 
products of many various parts of the world, results that advantage which iias made Bombay 
^0 conspicuous amongst the comtpercial ports of the cast« But as Bombay does not pro- 
xiucc in il^elf those articles that are necessary to the wants of neighbouring and distant 
countrie»i this placp is mainly dependent upon the China trade for its present commercial 
importance ; and if that be abstracted from the industry of British merchants and native 
traders, either by law or by the operation of any system that defeats the practical advantages 
of that trade, the lapse of a very few years would leave but the record of history for llie 
commercial importance of this place; and the barrenness of the rock on which we reside, 
would justify a doubt of its once having yielded the means of subsistence to a population 
;is numeroits perhaps aa the subjcctaof some independent states. 

In the vast importance of this subject to us, we hope to find the excuse of your lordships 
for the endeavour to show, that in the continuance ol the trade between Briiisl India and 
China, the ititerests of the honourable Company are as much atsmkeas this of the humblest 
individuaU who now present their claims jlo notice. In this attempt we feel it right tp 
leave to thei^ifimtely greater wisdom of your lordships, those points ot' primary importance, 
■which are founded in the relative duty ol the sovereigns of India towards its subjects ; oqr 
^im is to show, that in revenue, and in the political resources which result from the trade 
of individuals, the honourable the East India Company very largely beiiefit, 

Jn regard to revenue resulting from commerciul intercourse with Chijio, here again your 
Jordships may cpinmand the most accurate information, hi Bombay it consists in a lev;y 
of customs on the import of cotton from Guzerat, or upon its export at the port from 
whence it is shipped for Bombay, Upon the import of goods from China, (bullion being 
free of duty,) a town duty of 4 per cent is collected upon articles not r^'-exported froiji 
Stc Ung. 3ombay. Of liic extent or scuie of duties and customs levied by the hynpuruble Company, 
on the transit of cotton from, the province to Calcutta, we arc ngt accpraiely informed ; but, 
including the revenue drawn Irom the quantity of opium annually scm to China, it in 
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a very great degree surpasses that wliich flo\vsinto the honourable Companys. treasury from 
Mthe couamerce of other places ; and although it is not immediately within our reach to point 
-put the grand total of advantage that thus results to the honourable Company,from the pourse 
of trade between British India and China, we have thus taken the liberty of generally showing 
its sources ; so that if, as we anxiously trust and confidently assure ourselves, your Jprdships 
shall permit the substantive importance of that trade \o establish a very principal claim to 
the adequate security of its conduct, the means, are within, your lordships* jrcach of ascer- 
taining the quantum of advantage, separately considered from the interest^ pf in^^ividuals, 
that in this view of the matter it affords. . 

• As respects the political resources accruing to the Company, abstractedly considered from 
the -advantage that springs from tlie encouragement to the greatest practicably extent of 
production trom the soil of their own territories, and the circulation of wealth among all 
classes of then* subjects, we submit to your lordships, that through the medium ^F com- 
niccce there are ever present means of transporting troops, conducting distant expeditions, 
and of alleviating iti its occurrence the tremendous evil of famine, which occurs occasionally 
at different parts of the honourable Company's dominions. This resource is not \t\ specu- 
lation, we ao confidently appeal to the experience of events during the past chart<?r, for 
practical demonstration of the fact, and great extent of it; and ii is evident, that in the 
present widely extended dominions of the honourable Company, embracing as they do 
nearly all the sea coast of India, the power of immediate command of shipping* is more thaa 
convenient; whilst by the existence of the valuable tonnage possessed by the merchants of 
India, the honourable Company command an unfailing resource, not only free of all cost 
to them when not required tor puhlic service, but whicli when not so engaged, isemployed 
to the mutual advantage of the honourable Company and individuals. We should not havti 
adverted to this particular, of which your lordships are fully aware, except that as connected 
with the position wehave in a former part of this address endeavoured to demonstrate, it 
derives peculiar force, namely, that the largest and most valuable class of Indian shipping, 
is chiefly supported througb the medium of the subsisting commerce between the ports of 
British India and China; if, therefore, poiuical cotisiderations the value of that SicOng. 

resource,, so necessarily is demonstrated the necessity of such a system as is calculated not 
merely to improve, but indispensable to the maintenance of the existing extent of that 
resource. 

It remains for us humbly to represent to your lordships, the impolicy of any hindrance> 
and we may especidiy say such hindrance to our trade, as that which has given rise to 
ihis appeal to your lordships, founded upon the peculiar situation of China itself. Ypur 
lordships know, that the extent, fertility, and population of the dominions of the" Emperor 
of China, the various soil and climate oi' its provinces, calculated to the productions of ail 
the world, beside of every necessary that ministers to comtbrt or luxury, leaves China as 
h natioti completely independent of foreign supply through trade ; tlic internal commerce 
of China, for which by nature there are such admirable facilities in its numerous rivers, and 
by art through canals, supplies with mutual advantages its most distant provinces with the 
natural products of each. Satisfied with the prodigalbou'nty of nature, jealous of strangers, 
governed by despots, China until, comparatively speakinc to the rest of the trade of Asia, 
a recent period, shut its ports to all foreigners; and to tnis day, after any experience of 
benefit which foreign trade may be supposed, to have occasioned, still they act with 
a caution and jealousy, that, to have lasted so long, must be us characteristic of the minds 
of the Chinese, as it is of the genius of their government. WitU such a people, and under 
Buch disadvantage, no foreign trade can be so beneficial as under opposite circumstances it 
wiglit be rendered, both to China and foreigners; but the fact being so, ihe real question 
18, whether under such circumstances, it be ov be not advantageous to trade at all. For we 
think ourselves justified by experience, as well as by ail that is reported of the jealousy and 
inveterate prejudice of the Cninese government, to presume that in its estimation of the 




view that is taken of the matter at the chief scat of government ; and it is not rcnsortablc 
to suppose, that the larger benefits v/hich accrue to Canton as being the port of trade, 
tlirougli the corruption even of tiie ofticcrs of that government, ever will produce Irtsting 
concessions to foreigners, at variance with the general rule of policy prescribed by their 
laws, and with rej^ard to tlic English, in particular, probably confirmed by their fears. Oa 
tliis part of the suliject we have further to submit, that China as a nation, is still more inde- 
pendent upon foreign trade, as furnishing the means of revenue to the state, than it ia as 
relates to the people, from its natural abundance, and variety of its products; for, in the 
largest estimate tiiat can be framed of the value of the whole foreign trade that centres in 
the port of Canton, and on the largest computation of the revenue that flows into the 
imperial treasury, -such deficit in the revenues as would he the consequence of the cessation 
of that trade, could scarcely be felt in such an empire as China. But it is to be remem- 
bered, that even if their trade be essentially important to the general and pariicijlar interests 
of China, still it is not solely dependent upon the trade of the United Kingdom for a market 
for ltd produce; for that merchandize which is now transported so largely through the 
means of British t^adc, is equally the object of desire, necessity, and means of revenue to 
all the woild; and would soon be curried off in its present extent, through the trade of 
other European nations and of America. Even then supposing the continuance of their 
foreign trade to be aparamount object, the certainty of that trade being sought with 
avidity by all nations, would induce a despotic government, above all others, not to tolerate 
7A6. 4 1 2 the 
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the commerce of any one country, the authorities oF which occasionally restrained it, an^ 
that in the ports of that govermnent. Thes6 arguments, we conceive, are thus brought to 
bear upon the individual interests, the protection of which we solicit from your lordships. 
Tlie government of China can only take one view of English trade, namely, that which 
frequents the port of Canton under the British flag; it does not recognize the trade of the 
honourable Company as peculiarly privileged ; nor is the honourable Company there 
considered in any other light than as a commercial body. But if the emperor find, that 
such commercial body exercises %vithin his dotnihions, such control as to interdict part of 
the trade of the same nation ; if he witness such exertion ef authority as shall shut out any 
portion of that trade with his dominions which is tolerated by his laws; if he see all the 
ships tinder the British flag, that are collected at the very mouth of his harbour to carry ort 
trade with his subjects, sailing away from his port in obedience to the interdictory orders 
of that commercial body, — we submit to your lordships, that he can no longer consider that 
"body as commercial only, the single view that the laws of his own jealousy does take, and 
is the sole plea of admission within his territories. 

We ftirther submit to your lordships, that whilst the government of China, on the one 
hand, will only view the establishment of the honourable Company at Canton as purely 
commercial, soon the other, as we are advised, is it considered by the British legislature j 
and that the honourable Company is not, in any view of the case, armed with political power, 
or can they legally exercise control over private property belonging to British subjects- 
jAnd tveTespsclfully represent to your lordships, that the suspension of our trade at any one 
given peri6d of time, whilst it must tend to our ruin, cannot in reality insure any object of 
peVraanent good, in as much as the whole of the foreign trade in China is, in Cninese 
estimation, of infinitely less value than their laws and their prejudices. 

'We have now fully laid before your lordships, all that occurs as necessary upon this very 
important subject ; it has been our endeavour so to state our case, that in earnestly soliciting 
the protection of your lordships over the commerce between this place and China, we shall 
be held to have discharged a duty to ourselves, without using the language of offence. In 
remonstrating against uieasures highly injurious to us, it is obviously necessury to state that 
injury, its extent and its cause, as well as to show the grounds upon which we lay claim 
to compensation and future protection ; and wo sincerely trust that tlic subject matter of 
this address will be honoured by the* attentive consideration of your lordships. 
We have the honour to remain with the greatest respect, my Lord, 

Your lordships* most faithful obedient humble sen'ants, 

Bombay, 22 May 1815. iSigned by the Merchants of Bombay!} 

(I) 

Copy of a Letter addressed by^ the Commanders of the Country Ships detained 
at Chumpee, on account of the disputes with the Chinese Government, io 
J. V, Elphinstone, Esq. President of the Select Committee, 
Sir, 
WE have hitherto abstained from addressing you on the subject of our detention here, 
in the hope that the discussions with the Canton government would terminate favourably. 

It appearing now that no rational hope can be entertained of an early adjustment, wc 
beg leave to request your attention to the heavy losses that will be sustained by our em- 
ployers and ourselves, in consequence thereof. 

The country traders, by a temporary suspension of commercial intercourse with the 
Chinese, are sufferers in a much greater degree than the honourable Company; the 
favorable season for purchasing returns to India terminates early ; the accumulating expenses 
of the ship, and loss of interest on the capital employed, bear much harder on individuals 
than 6n a powerful and opulent body ; and the plans for the future employment of their 
shipping completely frustrated, involving them in utter ruin, while the honourable Company 
only suffer a partial inconvenience. 

We beg leave further to represent to you, that last year, when discussions were pending 
of great importance, they were brought to a favourable issue, without its being necessary 
10 fay any restraint on the country trade; and that the merchants in India have continued 
iheir speculations to China, confiding that their trade would suffer no interruption from 
disputes with the government. 

These considerations we cannot but hope, will have weight, and induce you to listen to 
our request, that we may have permission to avail ourselvee of the disposition manifested 
by the Chinese government, to allow us to trade unmolested, until the present discussions 
are brought to a conclusion. 

As individuals, we beg leave to state, that we conceive it a peculiar hardship that we 
have received no orders for this detention, that can be produced to our cntployers, for our 
justification. 

Professing our readiness to give the strictest obedience to all orders ihatwc may receive, 
-we have the honour to remain. Sir, your most obedient servants, 

(Signed by) Thomas Reddock - Ship Ann. 

Thomas Iloweil - Friendship. 

C. Lmrmontk - Milford. 

Chumpee, *! John Tate • - Anna. 

£)ih November 18 14. J Tho' Toussahit - - Cambridge. 

J. Rcid - - • Good Success. 

ji. Acres - - - Frederick and Maria. 
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(B.) ■ . ■ .. 

Copy of, the Reply, of the Select Committee to the Commanders of Country Ships detained 
, , . . , . ^^ Chuenpee. 

Gentlemen, 
^ V^E have .to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th instant, and have to assure 
yo.u» tjiat ,we are fully aware of the loss and inconvenience that must attach to all the English 
trade at this port; much as we rec;ret the circumstance, the delays that have occurred, and 
are likely to continue^ are unayoiiable, arising solely from the unjust proceedings of the 
Canton government ^ and depending solely on them to withdraw from or persevere in their 
qondfuctp it is impossible for us to say when they will terminate. 

At the period that it was thought expedient, hy the officers of His Majesty's ships, in 
conjunction with the committee, to prevent all British ships entering the port, the Canton 
government had suspended all trade, and interdicted all supplies to His Majesty*s ships. 
Any explanation of such hostile proceedinc^ was refused ; our representations were returned 
unopened, and the government continued issuing most insulting edicts, and resorting, to 
nieasiires highly injurious to the interest of all persons connected with the trade of this port, 
and ^vhich, we trust, was satisfactorily explained to you in the paper sent for your perused, 
through the senior officer of Bis Majesty's ships. ] 

' The only alternative in our power to draw the attention of this government, was, to prevent 
ihc entrance of British ships within the Bogue; a measure not more called for, ty a con- 
sideration of what is due to the honour of ttie nation, than the security and safety of the 
property and persons of British subjects. 

The present discussion, "involving the interests of all British subjects equally,, it was 
impossible to adhere to our usual mode of proceeding, that of permitting the country, trade 
to go on (as in the last season, and several years preceding,) whdst those of the honouratle 
Company remained suspended. 

The view of the Chinese government, in inviting the country ships to enter the port, is 
from a hope of avoiding the granting the necessary security against the future moiestatioUv 
of British subjects; but until some explanation is obtained from them, there is a danger of 
these attempts and insults being repeated, and an annual suspension of trade. 

As yet, therefore, we see no opening of which you can avail yourselves of entering the 
port; we sincerely hope the Chmese will not hold out; but the only chance of obtaining 
what is required, is by a (irm ond mutual resistance. Indeed we are disposed to believe, had 
it not been for the inconsiderate conduct of persons in Canton, representmg their heavy losses 
fiustained by the interruption oF trade, and their conversation amongst the Chinese, thereby 
giving encouragement to the government to hold out, that ere this, the point in discussion 
would have been granted. 

We are, &c. 

(Signed by) J. F, Elphinstone, 
Tho' Cha* PaUk. 



(CO 

Translation of the Chop, delivered at Chumnee, to the Commander of Country Ships, 

from the Viceroy. 

Tseang the Viceroy, to the Keun-min-foo and Tso-tang of the 
Heen-heang-shan, or district. 

AT this time, the third English supercargo, Staunton, came to Canton and requested, 
that un officer might be sent out to him, as he had something to state. Half a moon has 
already elapsed, and the only thing that he has stated, is about Ayew. Ayew is a man who 
did not keep his own station, but rashly presumed to purchase rank ; which is already 
stated to court, that he may be punished. 

When the English nation prosecutes (or punishes) criminals, the Celestial Empire does 
not go over to ask them about it ; and when the Celestial Empire prosecutes criminals, it 
is more unsuitable for the said nations, foreign merchants, to ask any questions. As to 
Ayew last year going to Pekin and carrying the chief Eiphinstone's presents to Sung« 
chung-tang, it was from the good heart of tlie chief ; but the officers of the Celestial 
Empire cannot properly receive presents from foreigners. The affair was reported to his 
majesty, and the things returned ; that, with Ayew s present crime, has no connection. 
The time in which he was a servant in the foreign factories, was during the ninth year of 
Kia-king ; at that time Elphinstone had not come to Canton. How was he to know that 
Ayow was a man that did not keep his place, and was involved in crime? Only prose- 
cuting him. Foreign merchants need not cherish doubts or suspicion. Twice already have 
explicit edicts been published; and Staunton still holds fast, dull apprehension una- 
wakened. The ships which have arrived at VV^hampoa, have not opened their hatches ; and 
those which have not entered, do not enter (the river). Several millions of property are iu 
those ships, and they arc allowed to be detained and injured (or riuned) for the sake of 
ohmining favour (or hiiluence) in behalf of a Chinese criminal. It is greatly inexplicable. 
If the said nation*s king does not wish to trade, it is proper for us to rtport it immediately 
to his majesty, that it may be put an end to ; and wc be spaied from giving the useful 
* 746. 413 productions 
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productions of China for useless foieign goods ; and you, also, be spared the toil of coming 
trom a remote distance. Won't it be more convenient for us both ? 

As the merchaatmen come in succession, it appears that the said nation's king does not 
know of the business. It may be seen that Staunton has an intention to spoil the cargoes^ 
that wben the said nation's king inquires into the crime, he may throw the blame m 
Elphinstone, and get the situation of chief for himself; therefore, in bis successive state- 
ments, he has not written Eipbinstone's name, from which it is manifest he has an in- 
tiention of usurping the chiefsnip — never to perceive this, is what may be called the greatest 
simplicity (or silliness*) 

It is now the commencement of winter, the wind and cold of heaven are collecting; it h 
afeo considered* that the men in your merchantmen are floating at anchor on the wide 
ocean, wasting their provisions, and are deeply involved on account of Staunton ; it is alio 
apprehended that the bottom of the ships may be rotten, and they cannot return home, 
a case still more deplorable. Besides, already graciously allowing the three country ship* 
to open their hatches and take m their cargoes, that they may leave the jport ; the Tsan- 
tsean of the admirals second (or middle) division, has been directed to examine the contents 
6f this letter, and taking with him other officers and linguist to go to each of tbe countiy 
and company's ships (both those who have entered the river, and those who have not) and 
promulge the edict, inquiring whether or not it be the fact, that the said nation's king does 
not wish to trade, and report accordingly. Give a copy to each ship, and let them do as 
they like. Thcj ought not like Elphinstone to allow themselves to be befooled, atid act 
criminally towards the king of the said country. 

This tettef-is moreover rorwardedto theTso-tang of Macao, that he may, in obedience 
hereto, promulge an edict to all the foreign merchants at Macao. 
Do'not ojapdse. 

19 year, 9 m. 27 day. 
Kor.8tfa,-i8i4. 

Outside cover addressed to the Kium-min-foo and Tso-tang. 

Send a special messenger, mounted on the fleetest steed^ and fly like the shooting star, iq 
deliver this to the Tso-tang. 
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A STATEMENT of the Discussion with the Officers of the Canton Government; 

in the Season 18^4-15. 

^st.— Oivtbe 9tb May, two boats, belonging to His Majesty's ship Doris proceeded to 
"Whampoa, and there boarded the American schooner Sphynx ; thpy remained on board for 
some time, the ofiScer then withdrew his people and returned to his ship- 
ad. — fThis transaction was very, fully discussed ; first with tbe Hong merchants, and after- 
wards vriih the chief magistrate of the Macao district. It was attempted to be explained. 




standingit came, ftom that officer, he immediately returned it, declaring be would receive 
communications only from the committee. 

3d. — ^As tbe Chinese government were understood to be favourably disposed, and with 
the hope of adjusting differences, the committee entered into discussion with the parties 
before-mentioned. The proceeding of His Majesty's ship Doris's boats to Canton, was 
distinctly disavowed, or any act violating the neutrality of the Chinese dominions. It was 
asserted, that no authority had been given by the English government, for any act 
infringing the neutral rights of China; and that it was far from the intention of Hi$ 
iilajesty's officers that suc^ acts should be committed. 

^tb. — ^In proof of the existence of these statements, it was observed, that for 16 years His 
Majesty's »bips of war had been in the practice of coming to China, no act of this naturq 
had taken place, neither was it probable it would be again attempted ; it was further 
remarked, that had Captain O'Brien entertained other sentiments, a larger force would again 
L^ve proceeded to Whampoa the following day., 

5th. — ^Xhe Chinese government, through the parties before-mentioned, (who appeared 
fully authorized to discuss the subject in question,) distinctly stated to .the committee^ 
that the affair might be considered as finally adjusted and settled, 

5th, — ^Xbis, single act^ however, of tbe Doris's boats proceeding to Whampoa, appears 
bowever to be the only one which, tiie Chinese government have any right to consider aa 
Tjolating their neutral rights, and on this they appear chiefly to have proceeded in their sub'- 
sequent proceedings toward the English. 

7lh. — The government commenced by repeated oflicial documents addressed to the com- 
mittee, staring some supposed infraction of their regulations, and requiring the immediate 
departure of the Doris. The charge was endeavoured to be disproved; and it was further 
represented, that many valuable English ships were arriving frc n India at all periods, and 
that unless tbe Doris was on tbe station to protect them, they would be exposed to great 
risque of capture by the American privateers. . 

8th. — Several of the American privateers have actually arrived ; two with English prize 
good* on board. These ve»sel» were immediately admitted^ without a question j while the 

objections 
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dbjectiofis to EnHi.-sh ships were continued; not only against the Doris^ bat also on the 
occasion of the arrival or His Majesty's ship Theban, deputed to China in pursuit of the 
Jacob Jones, 

gthi — ^Ta the various documents received from the Chinese government^ it was endeavoared 
to be explained, that much danger was to be apprehended from the American vessels; tbattbey 
were armed and fitted for the purposes of warfare and making captures; that in fact, their 
putting on tlie appearance of merchant vessels and not cruizing off the port, was in con- 
sequence of a superior British force preventing their so doing: these statements^ were wbollj 
unattended to. 

loth. — An English ship, Arabella, Captain Price, from Calcutta, bound from Bengal 
to the Malay coast, was captured by the American privateer Rambler. The Rambler suc- 
ceeded in getting up the river ; the Arabella anchored in Macao roads ; and the pilot; stated, 
that the oracer reported the ship an American, bound from Bengal to Batavia; but blown 
by adverse winds ok Cabanta Point there, said the Doris and took refuge iu Macao. , 

' nth. — ^Finding that His Majesty's ships were at Cbuempee, the officer in charge of the 
Arabella proceeded to Macao. The governor, on ascertaining the circumstances agreeably 
with existing treaties, immediately ordered the ship from within the Portuguese limits, and 
sent a guard for the purpose of carrying the vessel without them. 

12th. — The Arabella was carried out accordingly, and left by the Ponuguese guard, when 
ihe boats of His Majesty's ship Doris boarded her. Capuia O'Brien has stated, that they 
found three persons (British subjects) on board, 

1 gth. — Hhh Chinese government seized on the occasion to make a further declaration against 
the Doris. It was staled, that another violent act of aggresion had been committed, by the 
capture of an American ship in Macao harbour; and in consequence the prohibition to give 
any supplies to His Majesty*s ships (which had already been directed, and to a degree acted 
opon), was more vigorously enforced, and the compradors were ordered to be seized. 

14th.— An officer was sent from Canton, for the purpose of investigating the affair; the 
several circumstances relating to the Arabella, were distinctly explained. The absurdity of 
the report that an American vessel could trade between two English settlements, as Bengal 
and Batavia were; that no vessel bound to Batavia could come to China; that there were 
six prisoners on board the Rambler at Whampoa; — a reference to the custom house 
books would show them ; that the English ship, Arabella, Captain Black, arrived about 
February 181 2, and sailed the end of March following; and that if all these circumstances 
were not sufficient, there was the statement of the Portuguese government in conobomtion. 

igth. — Notwithstanding all these strong and clear proofs, and which appeared to remove 
every doubt from the officer deputed, the Canton government still affect to give credit to 
the story of the ship being an American ; and the trade, &c. remained suspended.- 

j5tlj. — In consequence of five American vessels, four of them known to be privateers, 
lyingat the entrance of the Bogeer, Captain O'Brien determined on convoying two English 
ships up the river. The Doris was fired at by the Chinese vessels of war; nine guns were 
discharged; tlie last only being shotted. 

lyth.— Captain O'Brien has stated to tis, that he fired pne gun without shot, immediately 
anchored, and proceeded on board the vessel of the commanding officer to require explanation. 
Some objections were made to his going on board; he however proceeded, and wa3 very 
rudely received by the commanding officer, nor was any satisfactory reason given for firing. 
Jt was represented, that these American vessels were lying much in the way of English ships; 
that thev had already captured our vessels, and would do so again ; and for the purpose of 
protecdng the ships, the Doris had accompanied them to the entrance of the river; and that 
It appeared but just, that where the armed American vessels anchored, English ships might 
anchor also, and that the Doris would proceed there. The Chinese officer admitted, th':it 
it was ittiproper, that the Americans should be at anchor there, and said that they should 
move. The next morning, the two English ships passed up, and Captain O'Brien waving 
further discussion, returned to Macao roads. 

igth.-— The circumstance of the Doris proceeding to Chunper, was immediately reported 
by the officer commanding the war vessels, with every addition of violating regulations and 
exciting disturbances. t t/y- m 

39th.— These reports produced the usual official ddcumetit from the different officers to 
the committee. Irequent attempts were made to reply, but the letters invariably rejected, 
and sent back unopened. We have been informed, that the representations of the Ame- 
ricans have been received ; and, from the tenor of some of the Chinese papers, it appears 
they are grounded on American reports. 

20th.— On the 12th Sept. an official document was transmitted by the merchants to the 
committee, stating that it was illegal for foreigners to engage Chinese; prohibiting all per- 
lorts from entering their service, and directing all Chinese who might violate these regu- 
lations, to be apprehended and punished. This was accompanied by a letter From the 
merchants, requesting that the committee would give directions- to all English persons, 
prohibiting their taking into their service any Chinese. 

21st.— On the 15th tsept. a reply was returned to the Foo-yuf'n and Hoppo; it stated, 
for above a hundred years the Kriglish had traded to Canton ; that the attendants at the 
factory were chieflv Chinese ; and' that an anxious desire to-prevent quarrels and disturb^ 
ances had induced' the Eugllsh to limit the number of attendants ol their own country as 
much as possible. . . 

22(i.^l'he committee at the same time were desirous of complymg with ttie regulations 
prescribed, and acknowledged that it would at once be more lespectable and satisfactory 
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to have their attendants composed of persons belonging to their own country ; but, it \va» 
to be observed, the factories at Canton, from their situation and extent, were neither 
adapted to, nor capable of, containing the requisite number of Europeans, whp, including 
the honourable Company's estabiishtneab, could not be estimated at fewer than 300 
persons. 

23d. — It was stated, that, as the factories were entirely open to the intrusion of the 
populace of a large city, a continued series of riots and disturbances between Chinese and 
foreigners was inevitable. From the factories being unable to contain the numb ers, the 
committee stated, that, if it were the intention of the government to enforce the regu- 
lations, the carrying on the trade as heretofore in Canton Avas in fact impracticable ; it was 
submitted, therefore, to the consideration of government, provided these regulations were 
to be inforced, that some place might be appointed for the English to resort to, where 
they would be secure from the intrusion of the Chinese. 

24th. — This address, together with two others to the viceroy, was carried to the city gates 
by Mr. Molony, Captains Barnard, Patterson, and Turner. The letters were deliverefi to 
an officer of some rank; and, in the course of a few hours, were brought back to the 
factory unopened by the linguist, accompanied by a message from the viceroy^ stating 
that he would receive no letters written in Chinese ; if letters were addressed to liim, they 
were to be written in English. As the viceroy neither understood English himself, or has 
any person capable of translating it, it is evident it is little else than mere evasion. Sucti 
observations as in an Englis!) letter might chance to please, would be acknowledged.- There 
is, however, a very serious objection to putting an English document into the hands of an 
officer of government; it enables the Canton government to send such represe,ntation to 
Pekin, as the purport of the English representation, as they may think proper. 

25th.— Some explanation from the government, on the subject of Chinese attendants, is 
absolutely necessary; for (from a wish to avoid all disturbances) the whole of tlie attendants 
of all classes, are, in fact, composed of Chinese. At the caprice of the viceroy, or any of 
the officers of government, with this prohibition unexplained, the English may, in an hour, 
be deprived of every attendant at their factories ; and, if enforced in the course of the 
season at Canton, all business must as effectually be put a stop to, as if -the English trade 
was prohibited. 

26th.— To carry their insults and aggressions still further, and to prove to the Englislr 
how little they had to expect from the government, of good treatment or protection, or 
how little they considered us as worthy of respect, the viceroy directed the police magistrate 
of the district (the Naw-hac-hin) to enter the honourable Company's factory, which he did 
suddenly, and without notice of his intentions. 

27th.-^Fortunately the officer employed on this occasion, bears a most respectable cha- 
racter ; and it appears no violence or depredations v/ere permitted : an otBcer of a different 
disposition might have proceeded otherwise. 

28th. — On the merchants coming to Macao, they were questioned as to the fact ; they 
acknowledged it to be true, and that they were required to accompany the Waw-hic-heen; 
but they were ignorant for what purpose, whether to seize persons, papers or property, or 
only to examine. 

29th. — ^The security of our factories and dwellings from the intrusion of the officers of 
government, at the caprice of any person, is a point obviously necessary to be established ; 
the insult and injury directly oifered to, and received by us, under these proceedings, are 
too evident to require illustration. 

30th. — Communication between H.M. ships at Chumpee and the H. C. ships at 
Whampoa, being required on points of service, to prevent any act on the part of the 
Chinese, that might lead to serious consequences, and to obviate the necessity for the boats 
of H. M. ship Doris proceeding to Whampoa, Captain Barnard was directed to send an 
officer from the honourable Company's ships at Whampoa to Chumpee. Application was 
accordingly made for the usual pass, not only through the custom house at Whampoa, but 
also through the Hong merchants. Permission for boats to proceed or communicate with 
the ships at Chumpee, was positively refused ; no reason being assigned for this refusal. -In 
any other country such a measure would be considered as direct hostility. 

31st. — As Captain Patterson, of the honourable Company's ship Thomas Grenville, was 
proceeding in his boat, with a flag that has been respected by long established custom, he 
vyas forcibly compelled to return to the Whampoa custom house. 

32d. — Captain Hodgson has received a statement from Captain Collier, from Chumpee, of 
three English vessels coming down the river being fired at by the war vessels, and that these 
ships anchored ; they were piovided with the usual port clearances. 

2^(5, — Under a government where the representations of foreigners are treated with so 
little attention, this practice of firing at ships from the war vessels, may be attended with 
most serious consequence to both parties* 

34th. — ^I'he last measure of insult and hostility that the government has resorted to against 
the English, is the apprehending thp person who was the bearer of a box Imving a portrait 
of His Royal Highness the Priuce Regent, and sent by the chairman of the honourable the 
Court of Directors to his Excellency Sung-ta-gin, who had distinguished himself when viceroy 
at Canton, by his attention and kindness to the English, and also on a former occasion of 
the embassy to Pekin. 

35th. — Perhaps with a de?ire to close every avenue of communication between Canton 
and Pekin, or to prevent or deter any Chinese from rendering any services to the English, 
(iic officers of the government, and the Hong merchants also, used some exertions to involve 
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thl? person in trpublcDn his arrival in Canton in September iSis, Many unfounded 
calumnies were circulated about thi^ person and the mission; but, probably,, apprehension 
of the: rank of Suug-ta-gin,'and further, that the '^peror ias exipressed fio ^iss^itisf^ction, 
the piRcers .of the. Canton gpvernraent did not ^venture to mplest him openly pn liis first 
arrival, and ibpwght it^;ru3en};'to.delay their iproceedings. 

36th.— It is not improbable, that the seizure of this person, by order of the viceroy, is 
for the purpose of extracting from him some tale of treasonable practices, and such a3 to 
give a colour to their unjust proceedings towards the English : be this as it may,.;tbc 
honourably mission on iwhich Ke was epgaged, and the services he may have intended 
to render by undertaking the charge, demand, from motives pf honour -as well as policy, 
our best exertions in his .tayour. It must be proved to the Chinese, that to direct tliose who 
have rendered them service, is no part of the English character, 

37th. — Nothing is too absurd for the officers of government to advance against the 
English. On digging the foundation of the buildings of the Company's factory, this reason, 
among the other substances found, that proyed that the river formerly flowed where the 
factories now stand, was a quantity of decayed brimstone or sulphur. It was immediately 
affected to be considered as an aftair of consequence : inferior officers, ever on the watch 
to plunder and oppress, made their report; they were ordered to examine ; the workmen 
were seized; the owner of the jfactory,^i3ong mercharil, examined and required to produce 
his title deeds. Fortunately for all parties, the Nan-hac-heen already mentioned, is of a good 
disposition; he treated the wholp as it deserved, and the aflair*^ dropped ; an officer of 
a different character might have magnified the affair into importance, intisrrupted the 
buildings,, and imprisoned the parties. 

38th. — We had ample experieace of the injustice and oppressiye disposition of the 
government during the last seapon : the viceroy -set up the most unfounded objections to 
the gentlemen appointed by the honourable the Court of Directors to, preside over their 
affairs in China,; t^he committee were under the necessity of suspending the commercial 
proceedings of the Company for nearly three nionths, when at length the viceroy was 
induced to withdraw his interference, and gave up the point he had altjempted to carry. 

39th, — On a review of the conduct of the Canton government, every movement of 
His Majesty's ship Doris, distorted into an act of violent aggression, and every possible 
objection made to His Majesty's ships remaining on the station, while at the same time, 
every facility and assistance is afforded most readily to our enemies, we cannot but se^ 
partiality and injustice; whether undue influence has been practised to obtain this, remains 
yet to be pjoved.^ , , , * 

40th.— vThe, object at present pf the Chinese government, i§ cleailyto force His Majesty*? 
ships from their station, and to permit these American, privateers to sail away unmolested. 
It is equally clear^ that this His Majesty's officers cannot comply with ; it would be endan- 
gering the property of British subjects to a great extent. 

41st. — Every attempt at vindicating the conduct of His Majesty's ofHcers, when accused, 
or of explaining circumstances, is most /positively refused, >>y all letters being rejected ; 
provisions and supplies are witheld from His Majesty's ships; x\ie English trade has been 
stopped ; all communication cut oft' between Uie English ships in the river ; regulations 
proposed for the foreign trade, under which it would be impossible to carry it on, and 
unlil explained or disavowed, at the option of government, to molest us. The entry of 
the ofiicers of government into our factories and dwellings, and there no longer respected; 
the seizure of persons suspected of being friendly to the jEnglish. Under these concurring 
circumstances the committee has considered, that the only resource left to them, is to appeal 
to his imperial Majesty against the unjust oppressive acts of the provincial government of 
Canton ; and they further consider, that it is not expedient or proper, that the persons 
of British subjects should be exposed to the injustice and oppression of tlie Canton 
government. 

42d. — Having communicated fully with Biian Hodgson Esq. the senior officer of 
Hi§ Majesty's ships in China, he has concurred with the committee, that it is expedient, 
as well for the satety and interests of the parties concerned, as in the hope of new pub- 
lishing the trade, that all, perspns claiming the protection of the British flag, do quit Canton 
in four days from this notice, and that an appeal be made to his Imperial Majesty, 

43d- — In coming to this raiolution of suspending the commercial intercourse, and with- 
drawing the ships, from Whampoa, the committee are fully aware of the heavy loss and 
disappointment that must necessarily bp incurred by all persons connected with the ex- 
pensive and valuable trade carried on by the English with China. These persons must bear 
in mind, that the honourable Company are no less sufferers, and that they have made 
repealed sacrifices for the general interests of the trade in China. 

44 di.— Whenever it was possible to do so, the committee have been, anxious to relieve 
the country trade from the loss that attends the delay occasioned by resisting the opprei?sions^ 
of the China government; on an occasion of great importance to the general interests of 
the trade last season, the pommittee did not require the country trade to participate. 

45th. — On the present occasion, when the attempt is made to deprive them of the 
protection of r.heir ships of war, and to expose then> to the enqnay, it must be evident, that 
their partipular interest are threatened, as well as those of the honpurable Company. 

461I), — The committee will leave no exertion untried to bring their remonstrances to the 
notice of the imperial government ; they can scarcely flatter themselves in obtaining the 
assistance pf th^ officers. at Canton, in forwarding their repiefsentations to P^kin ; and at 
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this period of the year, the voyage lo the northward will be long and precarious j still ^11 
every attempt be made that promises a hope of success, 

47th. — ^Tbe committee anxiously hope^ that the interruption may not prove to be for a long- 

Eeriod ; at the same time the discussions may be protracted, they trust that the exposition 
ere given, will prove satisfactory to every British subject; as" such, the committee feel 
convinced, that however great the sacrifice to the individual may be, he will cheerfully 
acquiesce in the delay, rather than the trade be continued at the expense of the honour and 
credit of his country, 

(Signed) J. P, Elpkinstonc. 
Macao, 1 Tk<y Chas Fattlt. 

10th October 1814./ Geo. Tho' Staunton, 



Appendix (L.) 

FORM OF COVENANT FOR PERSONS TO RESIDE IN INDIA, 

Recital of the Party's THIS INDENTURE, made the day of 

ApphcaH^^for^^ieave Jq ^y^ y^^^ q£ q^^ Lord onc thousand eight hundred and ^ Between the 

reside. ^ '* '*^'*^*° United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies of the one part, and 

of the other part, Witnesseth, That at the request of 
the said United Company have given and granted, and by these presents do give and grants 
full and free licence, power and authority, unto the said 

during the pleasure of the said Company, and until this license shall be revoked bj-" the said 
Company, or their Court of Directors, or the Governor General, or Governor of the presi- 
dency where the said shall from time to time be found, to 
proceed to the principal settlement of belonging to- 
the said United Company in the East Indies, there to reside 

according and subject to the provisions and restrictions contained in an Act of Pariiament 
made and passed in the fifty-third year of the reign of His present Majesty, intituled, *^ An 
Act for continuing in the East India Company for a further term, the possession of the 
British territories in India, together with certain exclusive privileges; for establishing 
further regulations for the government of the said territories, and the better administration 
of justice within the same; and for regulating the trade to and from the places within the 
limits of the said Company*s charter;" and subject to all such provisions and restrictions 
as are or hereafter may be in force, with regard to persons residing in India, and also subject 
to the covenants and agreements of the said 
He covenants ; hereinafter mentioned. Provided always, and these presents are upon this express condition, 

that in case of breach or non-observance of any of the provisions, restrictions, covenants, 
or agreements, subject to which this licence is granted, and on the part of the said 

to be observed and performed, tlien and 
from thenceforth the license hereby granted shall be and become absolutely null and void, 
and of no force or effect whatsoever, and the said 

shall be deemed and taken to be a person residing and being in the East Indies without any 
licence or authority for that purpose. And the said 

for himself, his heirs, executors, and administrators, doth hereby covenant, promise, and 

agree to and with the said United Company, in manner and form following, that is to say: 

[rihe^'JeS nsTf ^ (First) That he the said from the time of his arrival at 

Ihc^oca^glJiemments . ... aforcsaid, shall and will behave and conduct 

there. himself, from time to time and in all respects, conformably to all such rules and regulations 

as now are or hereafter may be in force at the said presidency, or at any other presidency in 

the East Indies, where he, the said may happen 

to be, and which shall be applicable to him or his conduct, and which he ought to obey, 

tTI^ wu^. ''''^'' """ observe, and conform to : (Secondly) That he the said ^ 

shall not rior will, by himselF, or in partnership with any other \i^Yson or persons, or by the 

agency of any other person or persons, either as principal, factor, or agent, directly or 

indirectly engage, carry on, or be concerned in any trade, bank, dealings, or transactions 

- — To raa'Ae •atisfac- whatsoever, contrary to Jaw: (Thirdly) And that, in case the said 

u*,n to naiivr'5 or lb- *' i n i -i. r • i 

r«gr>»:r$ and native shall be guiity ot any violence, oppression, or wrong, to any 

jtat.'s, fyr cppri^ssioD, persou or Dcrsons, not being an European-born subject, or European-born subjects of His 
wroDfe, and oiFsLces. Majesty, nis heirs, or successors, or shall commit any offence against any king, prince, 
government, state, or nation, within the limits of the said Company's charter, or shall be 
charged with any such violence, oppression, wrong, or offence, then and in such case the 
said shall and will submit himself 

therein, in all things, to Uie decision of the said United Company or their Court of Directors, 
or of the Govenor-General in council, or Governor in council, of any of the presidencies 
of the said Company in the East Indies, if they, or any of them, shall see fit to interfere 
therein ; and that he, the said his executors or 

adminisirators, shall and will pay and make good all such sum and suras of money, and do 
and perform all such act5; matters, and things whatsoever, as a reparation of the injuries 

which 
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which he shall have occasioned, or the offence he shall have given, as he shall be required by 
any such decision to pay, make good, do, or perform ; and on faikire thereof, it shall be lawful 
to and for the said Company, or their Court of Directors, or any of their agents, to pay or 
cause the same to be paid, made good, done, and performed, and thereupon the said 

his executors or administrators, shall and 
will reimburse to the said Company, their successors or assigns, all such sum and sums 
of money as shall be so paid, and all costs, charges, and expenses, which may be incurred 
thereby: (Fourthly) And that, before he, the said _. Not to quit India 

shall return to Europe, or remove from, quit, or leave the presidency or settlement where he without satisfying all 
shall reside or shall be found, he, the said ^J:!^ ^Z^ 

shall and will pay and satisfy, and perform all such debts, sums of money, duties, and before departure, 
engagements, as he shall owe or be liable to perform to the said Company, or any person 
or persons, not being an European-born subject or European-born subjects of His Majesty, 
his heirs, or successors^ or for any injury or offence he may have done or committed, as 
herein-before mentioned ; and that, in case of any breach of this covenant, he the said 

shall and will pay unto the said 
Company and their successors, for the damages in respect of the breach thereof, such sum 
of money as he shall have owed, and whicli'^he shall have omitted to pay, as horein-before 
mentioned, or such sum of money as shall be equal to the damage actually sustained by any 
person or persons, by breach or non-performance of any duty or engagement which, under 
the covenant herein-before contained, he ought to have satisfied or performed, before such 
return or removal, to the end that the said Company, if they shall see fit, may pay over such 
damages to the creditor or creditors, or injured party or parties, for his, her, or their own 
benefit, or may apply them to any other purpose, or keep them for the use of the said 
Company, their successors or assigns. In witness whereof, to one part of these indentures, 
the said United Company have caused their common seal to be affixed, and to the other part 
thereof the said has set his hand and seal, the day 

and year above written. 

Sealed and delivered (being first 
duly stamped) in the presence 
of 



